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of  Zwingli’s  works.  However,  the  task 
has  now  been  competently  performed ; 
and  although  we  could  have  wished  for  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  two  volumes  of 
German  writings,  so  that  the  entire  por¬ 
tion  might  Im)  intelligible  to  those  who 
could  read  three  quarters  of  the  whole, 
we  are  bound  to  8|H!ak  in  favorable  terms 
of  the  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Schuler 
and  Schulthess  h.ave  performed  their 
office.  The  introductory  notices  are  at 
once  terse  and  full  of  information;  and 
the  collection,  esjiecially  under  the  head 
of  EpistoUi',  has  been  enriched  with  many 
additions.  It  M'as  in  this  latter  most 
unpretending  jiortion  of  the  volumes  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  research  was  in¬ 
volved  ;  and  M.  Schulthess  did  not  live 
to  see  the  issue  of  the  last  volume  from 
the  press.  It  is  a  favorable  sign  that 


The  first  of  the  above  series  of  works 
is  an  act  of  some wh, at  tardy  justice  to  the 
great  national  Reformer  of  Switzerland. 
It  was  hardly  to  have  been  anticipated 
that  three  centuries  should  pass  before  the 
appearance  of  a  really  complete  edition 


*  Ilulderici  Zwinglii  Opera  Omnia.  Completa 
Editio  Prima,  curautibua  M.  Schitlbbo  et  Jo. 
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there  should  exist  so  great  a  demand  for  j 
the  writings  of  the  Protestant  champion  ! 
as  to  authorize  such  an  undertaking. 

It  is  of  no  small  moment  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  important  epoch,  that  we 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  W'ith  the 
lives  of  the  principal  actors  on  the  scene. 
Great  and  energetic  men  give  an  impulse 
to  the  events  of  their  times ;  and  this  was 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  Zwingli.  j 
Yet  although  he  commenced  preaching 
the  Gospel  at  so  early  a  perio<l  as  to  make  j 
it  doubtful  whether  he  or  Luther  sounded  | 
the  first  note  of  war  against  Rome — al¬ 
though  his  views  on  the  sacraments,  and 
otlier  most  important  subjects,  are  iden- 1 
tical  with  those  held  by  a  vast  body  ■ 
amongst  ourselves  —  and  although  the  { 
town  of  Zurich,  of  which  he  was  pastor,  j 
became  united  to  the  English  Reformers  i 
by  closer  ties  than  any  other  city  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  we  believe  that  the  ! 
facts  of  Zwingli’s  life  are  very  little  known 
in  this  country,  as  compared  with  the 
fame  of  Martin  Luther.  It  will  be  from 
no  lack  of  interest  in  the  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment,  or  in  the  subject-matter  itself,  if 
this  reproach  be  not  largely  remedied  by 
Messrs.  Clarks’  edition  of  Cbristoffel’s 
memoir.  But  other  lives  of  Zwingli  are  ' 
not  w'anting ;  tliere  is  one  by  M.  Schul- : 
tliess,  the  same  (unless  we  are  mistaken) 
who  was  joint  (klitor  of  the  works ;  an- 
otlier,  by  Hess,  had  been  given  in  an  j 
English  dress ;  Ilottinger’s  admirable 
volume,  perha})8  even  now  the  most  popu- 1 
lar  of  all  in  Switzerland,  is  a  third ;  w'hilst 
the  short  sketches  of  Myconius,  Zwingli’s 
intimate  friend,  and  that  of  Melchior  j 
Adam  in  the  Vitm  Gtrtnanoruin  Theologo-  i 
rum  are  now  lying  before  us. 

Zwingli  was  born  at  Wildhaus,  in  the  j 
valley  of  Toggenburg,  on  the  first  of! 
January,  1484.  His  father  was  Ammann  i 
or  magistrate  of  the  village ;  his  mother,  j 
Margaritha  Meili,  came  of  an  honorable  j 
family.  Eight  sons  and  two  daughters  j 
sprang  from  this  W’orthy  pair,  of  whom  ; 
L'lrich  was  the  third  in  order  of  birth.  | 
The  house  of  Zwingli  was  in  good  repute  ' 
amongst  its  neighbors,  and  to  their  free  i 
election  the  Ammann  owed  his  magis-  { 
terud  rank ;  whilst  two  uncles,  whose  | 
kindness  greatly  influenced  Zwingli’s  j 
future  career,  were  respectively  dean  of  j 
Wesen  and  abbot  of  Fisohingen,  in  the ! 
Canton  Thur^u.  j 

The  little  village  of  Wildhaus  lies  high 
beneath  the  summit  of  the  saow-clad  Alps.  I 


In  the  summer  season  its  inhabitants  drive 
their  cattle  to  the  loftiest  regions,  and, 
leaving  them  under  the  charge  of  a  few 
attendants,  hasten  to  gather  in  their 
scanty  harvest.  In  the  winter,  round  the 
blazing  log-fire,  they  recount  the  perils 
borne  in  defense  of  their  freedom,  or 
while  away  the  long  dark  hours  with  the 
strains  of  rustic  music.  Such  w.a8  the 
mode  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago, 
such  is  their  habit  at  the  present  day. 
The  effects  of  such  an  early  training  may 
be  traced  in  Zwingli’s  career.  We  are 
told  that  when  he  heard  hoAV  their  liberty 
had  been  won  .against  the  hosts  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  the  young  child  ejigerly  seized 
a  weapon,  and  vowed  to  fight  for  home 
.and  freedom :  wo  know'  that  he  never 
show’cd  any  lack  of  boldness;  that  his 
heaviest  cares  in  future  life  were  soothed 
by  his  great  musical  skill ;  and  we  may 
readily  believe  th.at,  as  he  owed  the.so 
traits  to  his  early  associations,  so  also,  (.as 
Oswald  Myconius  writes,)  from  those 
sublime  mountain  bights,  w'hich  stretch 
upwards  tow'ards  heaven,  he  took  some¬ 
thing  heavenly  and  divine.  Certain  it  Ls, 
that  at  an  early  age  the  boy  showed  a 
great  aptitude  for  learning.  He  soon 
surjiassed  his  fellows  at  the  village  school 
at  Wesen,  and  w'as  thence  sent  to  Basle, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  c^ire  of 
George  Binzll,  a  man  remarkable  for  the 
sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and  one  who 
soon  became  attai'hed  to  his  young  pujtil. 
After  a  three  years’  residence  at  Basle, 
Zw'ingli  was  removed  to  Berne,  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  Henry  Lupulus. 

The  scholastic  establishments  of  that 
period  were  not  of  a  very  satisfactory 
character.  The  masters  roamed  about  as 
vagabonds,  settling  at  any  pljice  where 
they  could  obtain  permission  from  the 
authorities ;  and,  for  the  most,  w'ere  them¬ 
selves  grossly  ignorant  of  the  topics  they 
professed  to  teach.  In  an  inscription  on 
a  painting  of  such  a  school  still  preserved 
at  Basle,  the  master  gives  the  following 
advertisement  of  his  powers :  “  Is  there 

any  one  here  W'ho  wants  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  German  in  the  most  expeditious 
method  ira.aginable?  You  need  not  know 
a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet,  but  in  less 
than  no  time  you  shall  be  able  to  keep 
your  accounts :  and  if  any  one  is  unable 
to  learn  this,  I  agree  to  give  him  my 
lessons  for  nothing,  and  to  make  him  a 
present  besides  of  whatever  he  may  de¬ 
mand.  Any  shopkeeper  or  ^prentice, 
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in.'irried  woman  or  maiden,  who  needs 
instruction,  let  him  knock  and  enter ;  he 
shall  be  faiththlly  cared  for,  and  at  a  fair 
jirice.  lJut  boys  and  young  girls  must 
write  down  their  names  to  begin  their 
lessons  at  the  Ember  Fast-days,  since  it  is 
the  custom.  1510.”  It  was  in  classes 
formed  under  such  instructors  as  these, 
M'here  children  and  grown-up  persons 
were  intermingled,  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  were  instructed. 

Above  these,  were  the  Latin  colleges 
such  as  that  to  which  Zwingli  resorted  at 
Basic.  The  masters  were  for  the  most 
part  priests,  w’hose  remuneration  was  j»ro- 
vided  for  by  some  religious  foundation, 
or  from  the  scanty  payments  of  the 
scholars.  The  educational  curriculum 
embraced  Latin  grammar,  music,  and 
dialectics ;  the  latter  Ijeing  especially 
valued  as  accustoming  to  a  distinctive 
mo<le  of  expression,  but  which  constantly 
degenerated  into  the  most  ]»ompous 
verbiage.  The  most  explicit  instructions 
were  hiid  down  by  the  local  governments 
for  the  guidance  of  the  master,  and  the 
behavior  of  his  pupils.  He  was  to  use  his 
utmost  diligence  to  get  eaeh  one  forward  ; 
was  to  examine  them  at  oonvenient  inter¬ 
vals ;  was  to  commence  work  at  five  in 
summer,  six  in  winter ;  to  have  from  ten 
to  eleven  for  dinner,  and  to  continue 
teaching  from  thence  to  four  o’clock,  ex¬ 
cept  on  saints’  days,  when  there  might 
be  a  half-holiday ;  was  to  teach  psalms, 
chants,  canticles,  intonations,  hymns,  and 
requiems ;  .and  w.as  to  see  that  his  pupils 
went  quietly  home,  and  did  not  become 
quarrelers,  bravadoes,  or  turbulent.  The 
pupils  were  to  speak  Latin  only,  save  in 
case  of  necessity,  in  and  out  of  school ; 
they  were  to  behave  with  decency  and 
reverence  in  the  church,  belfry,  cemetery, 
etc.,  and  were  not  to  touch  or  climb  upon 
any  of  these  ecclesiastical  appurtenances. 
To  fight  with  their  book-bags,  or  to  tear 
their  clothes,  or  to  throw  stones,  was 
strictly  forbidden.  For  disobedience  they 
might  be  birched ;  but  the  m.oster  was 
forbidden  to  hit  them  on  the  head,  be¬ 
cause,  since  they  were  young,  it  might 
injure  their  memory. 

In  those  d.ays  the  rod  was  the  essential 
instrument  of  discipline.  There  was  no 
sparing  it  and  spoiling  the  child.  There 
was  an  annual  fete  oWrved  even  some 
time  after  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
called  the  “  procession  of  the  rods.”  On 
a  tine  summer’s  day,  the  school  children 


went  in  a  body  to  the  woods,  and,  having 
there  cut  plants  of  birch  rods,  they  re- 
tunied  with  their  8|>oils,  singing  a  song, 
the  burden  of  which  was,  that  the  birch 
was  the  appointed  means  of  directing 
children  in  the  right  mth,  and  that  they 
•accordingly  presented  a  voluntary  offer¬ 
ing  of  this  necessary  and  useful  imple¬ 
ment. 

But,  despite  this  seeming  severity,  a 
frightful  laxity  prev.ailed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  most  schools.  The  scholars 
wandered  from  place  to  ])lace  under  the 
pretext  of  seeking  for  instruction,  but 
really  in  order  that  they  might  lea<l  a 
dissolute  and  vagabond  life.  In  these 
w.andering  troops  the  eldest  and  strongest 
ruled ;  and  often,  after  having  induced 
some  younger  children  to  join  them  under 
a  promise  of  aid  in  their  studies,  no  sooner 
had  they  crossed  the  frontiers  of  their 
c.anton  than  the  Latter  were  compelled  to 
become  the  servants  of  their  teachers,  and 
beg  or  stc.al  provisions  for  them.  Het¬ 
tinger  mentiotis  the  diary  of  a  young 
Valaisan,  who  in  his  ninth  year  so  attach¬ 
ed  himself  to  an  older  student,  and  was 
compelled  to  follow  him  through  Genmany 
and  Poland,  without  learning  even  how 
to  read ;  and  who  did  not  find  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  teach  himself  for  nine  years. 
This  jHjrson  describes  the  miseries  he 
endured,  sleeping  in  winter  on  the  bare 
boards  of  a  school-house,  and  in  summer 
in  the  long  grass  of  the  church-yards. 
When  a  b.and  of  scholars  passed  by,  woe 
to  the  fowls,  and  eggs,  and  fruit  trees  in 
the  neighborhood.  Sometimes  the  peas¬ 
ants  let  loose  their  dogs  upon  their  heels ; 
sometimes  they  entertained  them,  listened 
to  the  story  of  their  adventures,  and 
joined  in  their  debaiu^heries ;  sometimes 
a  iH,‘dagogue  appeared,  strongly  supported 
by  a  body-guard  of  attendants,  who  drove 
them  into  the  school-room :  in  this  latter 
case,  the  rebels  would  load  their  pockets 
with  stones,  and  commence  such  an  attack 
upon  the  enemy,  that  the  police  had  to 
interfere. 

Such  were  many  of  the  schools  ot 
Switzerland  in  the  day  of  Zwingli’s  child¬ 
hood  ;  but,  by  his  uncle’s  care  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  master,  he  was  preserved  from 
such  evil  influence.  His  mind  was  soon 
so  imbued  with  a  passion  for  study,  that 
when  he  passed  from  Berne  to  Vienna, 
smd  at  the  latter  place  gained  his  first 
knowledge  of  Greek  literature,  (though 
at  present  only  through  the  medium  of  a 
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transktion,)  his  enthusiasm  knew  no  ] 
bounds  At  Vienna  he  tirst  met  with 
Vadian  and  Florian,  wiio  were  so  Ion"  his  • 
intimate  friends,  and  with  Faber  and  Jolin 
von  Eck,  the  future  bitter  enemies  of  the  I 
Reformation  :  for  the  jjresent,  however,  ^ 
the  young  men  were  all  cordial  enough 
to  one  another.  We  are  told,  that  from 
the  excesses  and  iinmoialities  of  Vienna 
Zwingli  and  some  of  his  friends  were  kept 
by  their  passion  for  music,  in  the  stuuy  , 
and  practice  of  which  they  passed  their  j 
evenings  together.  From  Vienna,  and 
the  fruitless  study  of  the  scholastic  philo-  ^ 
sophy,  Zwingli  retunied  once  more  to  I 
Basle,  where  new  life  and  energy  were 
beginning  to  8j)ring  up  under  the  teaching  ' 
of  Wittenbach.  From  him  probably 
Zwingli  first  learned  to  turn  from  the  | 
barren  deserts  of  the  scholastic  wisdom 
to  the  living  fountain  of  God’s  word. 
“The  time  is  not  far  distant,”  the  master 
used  to  cry,  “  when  the  scholastic  jthiloso- 
pliy  will  be  swept  away,  and  the  old  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Church  established  in  its  room 
on  the  foundation  of  holy  writ.  Absolu¬ 
tion  is  a  Romish  cheat,  the  death  of  Christ 
is  the  only  payment  for  our  sins.”  Such 
words  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  more 
than  one  hearer;  at  any  r.atc  they  had 
their  effect  on  Zwingli,  and  on  Leo  Juda. 
True  it  is,  that  Zwingli  was  as  yet  ignor¬ 
ant  of  saving  truth  ;  but  there  were  not 
\n  antlng  fine  features  in  his  character  at 
this  f>eriod.  He  took  the  degree  of  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Arts  out  of  deference  to  common 
j>rejudice,  but  he  would  never  employ  the 
title.  “  One,”  he  was  wont  to  say,  “is  our 
Master,  even  Christ.” 

In  the  year  1 506,  being  then  twenty- 
two,  Zwingli  quitted  Basle  a  second  time. 
The  Indejtendent  •ommunity  of  Glarus 
claimed  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
minister,  and  although  Zwingli  was  not 
yet  in  priest’s  orders,  they  chose  him  to 
this  important  post ;  his  election  being  in 
all  probability  due  to  the  influence  of  his 
uncle,  the  dean  of  Wesen,  and  to  that  of 
his  friends  at  Glarus.  He  was  accordingly 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Constance; 
and,  after  preaching  his  first  sermon  at 
Rappt'rschwyl,  whose  name  is  rendered 
Cmiiliar  to  tourists  by  its  long  bridge 
across  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  almost  .all  great 
men  in  the  world’s  history,  that  they  have 
owed  their  renown  more  to  their  energy 
and  untiring  application  to  the  duties  of 


the  position  Avhich  they  have  from  time 
to  time  l>een  called  upon  to  fill,  than  to 
any  fortunate  concurrence  of  events 
which  has  afforded  an  opi)ortunity  for  the 
display  of  their  abilities.  Great  men,  it 
has  been  well  said,  do  not  wait  for  oppor¬ 
tunities — they  make  them.  We  are  not, 
of  course,  denying  that  Go«l  fits  his 
instruments  for  the  ])urj>ose8  which  he 
intends  to  carry  out  through  their  agency, 
and  that  he  can  effect  this  fitJiess  in  a 
brief  season  ;but  this  is  not  God’s  general 
mode  of  dealing  Avith  mankind.  At  the 
feet  of  G.amaliel,  instructed  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Rabbis,  after  the  strictest 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  as  well  as  thoroughly 
imbued  with  heathen  literature,  such  was 
the  prej)aratory  training  that  fitted  the 
A|)ostle  of  the  (Tentiles  for  his  future 
career.  Brought  ui)  from  his  childhood 
until  forty  years  ohi  in  the  court  of  Pha¬ 
raoh,  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
h'gyptians,  and  then  Avith  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meditate  and  digest  his  knoAA-- 
ledge  in  the  land  of  Midian — thus  it  was 
that  a  legislator  was  provided  to  lead  the 
children  of  Israel  into  the  promised  land. 
So  too,  the  year  before  ZAvingli’s  call  to 
Glarus,  Luther  had  entered  the  cell  of  the 
Augustine  monasterj’ at  Erfurt,  and  in  his 
long  internal  struggle  Avith  the  sin  of  his 
own  heart,  in  the  constant  study  <tf  God’s 
revealed  truth,  and  in  the  duties  of  pastor 
and  A’icar-general  of  his  order,  Avent 
through  a  novitiate  of  fourteen  years’ 
duration,  before  he  came  forth  to  defy 
Romish  authority  by  burning  the  Pope’s 
bull.  And  Ave  may  trace  a  like  course  of 
previous  drilling  for  his  future  warfare  in 
ZAvingli’s  career.  Although  he  had  little 
taste  for  its  barren  subtleties,  ZAvingli  had 
painfully  and  accurately  mastered  point 
l)y  point  all  the  of  the  schools, 

Avhilst  at  Vienna,  so  as  to  be  a  fit  match 
for  the  acutest  dialectician  ;  and  now  he 
entered  on  his  ncAV  sphere  Avith  a  like 
energy,  determined,  not  to  be  contented 
Avith  a  mere  ])erfunctorv  j)erforniance  of 
the  duties  of  Ins  office,  but  in  all  things, 
as  fiir  as  man  could,  to  proA'e  himsidf  a 
pastor  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed, 
lie  now,  therefore,  apjdied  himself  intently 
to  study,  with  a  view  to  imjwovement  in 
preaching  —  especially  to  the  study  of 
Holy  Writ,  which  as  yet  he  only  read  in 
the  Latin  A'ersion  :  he  labored  diligently 
to  develop  his  powers  as  a  ])ublic  speaker, 
and  to  have  an  adequate  knoAvledge  of 
s.acred  things,  on  which  those  powers 
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when  tlcveloj»e(l  mi£»ht  be  cxerciso«l ;  “  for  I  iiuartcr,  an«l  in  a  more  8C<luetive  form, 
lie  was  well  aware,”  writes  his  friend  .My-  ■  The  lusts  of  the  flesh  are  plainly  contrary 
oonius,  “how  much  he  must  know  to  whom  '  to  a  life  of  faith  ;  the  pride  of  life,  when 
the  flock  of  Christ  is  intrusted.”  One  joined  to  a  priestly  career,  is  a  bait  that 
noble  resolve  filled  his  soul  as  he  jour-  ,  is  far  more  skillfully  disguised.  Among 
neyed  on  :  “  I  will  be  upright  and  true  i  the  most  influential  men  both  in  Switzer- 
before  (iod  in  every  situation  of  life  in  !  land  and  at  Rome  was  Cardinal  Schinner, 
which  the  hand  of  the  Lord  may  place  me.  i  a  m.an  of  no  mean  powers,  who  had  raised 
IlyiKKTisy  and  lying  are  worse  tlian  steal-  !  himself  from  being  a  herd-boy  to  the  con¬ 
ing.  Man  is  in  nothing  brought  so  much  >  dition  of  a  temj)oral  and  spiritual  jirince. 
to  resemble  Go<l  as  by  truth.  Lying  is  He  w:is  at  this  time  papal  nuncio  in  Switz- 
the  bcgir)ning  of  all  evil,  (ilorious  is  the  '  erland,  and  labored,  and  not  unsuccess- 
truth  ;  full  of  majesty  ;  connnamling  even  j  fully,  to  induce  the  Swiss  to  enlist  under 
the  re8i)ect  of  the  wicked.”  And  his  .  the  Pope’s  banner,  .and  expel  the  French 
conduct  accorded  with  this  profession.  |  from  Italy.  The  rising  fame  of  Zwingli, 
It  is  a  fine  picture,  this,  of  Ins  young  |  and  his  poverty,  marked  him  out  as  a 
manly  heart  in  all  the  bright  glow  of  its  |  fitting  agent  to  further  the  Papal  inter- 
early  vigor.  Full  of  a  deej)  sense  of  re-  ■  ests,  and  Schinner  told  him  that,  in  re¬ 
sponsibility,  of  steady  application  and  high  j  turn  for  his  exertions  on  their  behalf,  a 
resolve,  and  yet  without  one  tinge  of  i  pension  of  fifty  florins  would  be  supplied 
affectation,  without  any  taint  of  the  asce-  to  further  his  studies.  Zwingli  at  once 
tieism  so  common  in  his  d.ay — bright-  1  repudiated  the  contract.  Rut  the  temjv 
hearted,  high-spirited,  with  a  flow  of  good  1  tation  was  intensely  pow’erful.  What  a 
humor  almost  to  gaycty  ;  at  one  time  !  marked  act  of  grace  to  a  poor  Swiss  priest 
charmed  with  a  new  book  or  new  branch  j  less  than  thirty  years  old  !  What  a 
of  study,  at  another  (as,  indeed,  his  whole  ,  career  seemed  before  him  exemplified,  far 
life  long)  indulging  his  ])assionate  love  for  '  more  strongly  than  words  could  have  im- 
niusic — it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  eha-  |  pressed  it,  in  the  actual  success  of  Schin- 
raeter  with  more  amiable  natural  traits  I  ner  himself.  But  the  love  of  truth  pre- 
than  was  that  of  the  young  jtarson  of  j  vailed!  He  did  not,  indeed,  at  that  time, 
Glarus.  .  think  it  unbecoming  to  receive  money 

Rut  the  picture  h.'is  its  dark  side — why  1  from  the  Pope,  but  he  told  his  envoys  in 
should  we  hide  it  ?  The  sins  of  such  j  explicit  terms  they  were  not  to  fancy  that 
men  are  beacons  to  us  all,  and,  by  bring-  j  he  would  for  their  money  withhold  one 
ing  out  more  j)lainly  the  common  weak-  |  iota  of  the  truth,  let  them  give  or  retain 
ness  of  humanity,  lead  us  to  see  more  j  it  as  they  pleased.  The  truth  of  his 
clearly  the  grace  by  which  alone  we  can  avowal  was  soon  manifested.  His  voice 
be  preserved.  In  i^wingli’s  day  the  rela-  M'as  raised  loudly  agjiinst  the  system  then 
tion  of  the  sexes  was  most  disorderly,  becoming  prevalent  Avith  the  Swiss,  of 
A  gross  licentiousness  characterized  the  hiring  themselves  out  as  mercenaries  ;  as 
Swiss  population,  and  from  this  the  clergy  1  a  Christian,  he  felt  the  wickedness  of  shed- 
Avere  not  free.  Round  to  a  life  of  cell-  ding  blood  for  pa^nent  in  another’s 
baey,  the  priest  only  sAA’ore  to  observe  quarrel :  as  a  patriot,  he  foresaw  the  evils 
c\vAs\\{y  80  far  as  it  wan  possible  to  human  that  AA’ould  result  from  the  receipt  of 
weakness^  and  a  very  liberal  interpretation  pensions  paid  by  foreign  sovereigns,  Avhose 
Avas  put  upon  this  sjiving  clause.  In  this  interests  might  be  opposed  to  that  of 
regard,  as  in  CA'erv'  other,  Zwingli  had  Switzerland.  His  opposition  AA'as  unpop- 
determined,  so  he  {limself  Avrites,  to  live  ular;but  no  one  ean  question  his  bold- 
holily  ;  but  he  fell,  not  grossly,  as  the  ness  or  his  judgment  in  adopting  the  side 
Avorld  then  judged,  liut  inexcusably  in  the  ,  he  took. 

sight  of  God.  “  Ry  prayer  and  by  dili-  In  151.3  Zwingli  liegan  to  study  Greek, 
gent  study  he  succeeded  in  subduing  this  ;  He  acquired  it  rapidh'  and  unaided  by  a 
enemy  too,  after  in  faith  he  had  laid  hold  j  master  ;  but  such  AA’as  his  application,  that 
on  Him  Avho  is  mighty  to  saA'e  even  in  the  i  he  wrote  out  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  and  com- 
weakest.”  It  is  characteristic  of  his  truth-  I  initted  them  to  memory.  Presently  he 
fulness  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  his  folloAved  the  same  course  AA'ith  the  rest  of 
incontinency  to  his  own  confession:  he  '  the  NeAV  Testament.*  And  uoav  a  flood 

Avould  not  appear  better  th.an  he  really  was.  |  - - - __ 

Y et  danger  Avas  approaching  in  another  1  •  Myconius,  cap.  Iv. 
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of  light  was  poured  in  ujx)n  his  soul.  The 
great  means  of  regeneration  was  em¬ 
ployed,  and  it  began  to  tell,  especially  as 
he  abandoned  other  commentaries  to 
which  he  had  been  much  devoted,  and 
began  to  compare  Scripture  with  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Learning  from  St.  Peter  th.at  no 
Scripture  is  of  any  priv’ate  interpretation, 
he  became  earnest  in  prayer  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and,  as  he  asked, 
it  was  granted  him  ever  more  and  more 
to  understand  its  meaning.  Thus  he 
learned  how  Rome’s  claim  to  unchange.a- 
bleness  is  unfounded,  and  that  God’s 
word  alone  is  etenial :  other  indications 
confirmed  this  conviction.  He  found  an 
old  Liturgy,  which  ordered  the  Eucharist 
to  be  delivered  in  both  kinds.  He  fell  in 
with  the  Litany  of  Ambrose,  once  used  at 
Milan,  and  differing  from  the  l?om.an. 
W e  have  been  taught  these  truths  from 
our  childhood,  and  can  hardly  realize  their 
influence  over  one  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  belief  of  Rome’s  infallibility.  As 
the  light  dawned,  how  often  he  must  have 
hesitated,  wondering  whether  it  was  in¬ 
deed  the  true  Sun  shining  out,  or  the 
glare  of  some  destructive  fire  th.at  would 
consume  all  faith  in  things  Divine,  or  the 
false  glitter  of  some  will-o’-the-wisp  emit¬ 
ted  from  the  quagmires  of  heresy,  that 
bugbear  of  Romanism !  In  the  Archi- 
teles'  Zwingli  has  himself  deseril)ed  the 
ditticulty  which  at  this  period  jwessed  on 
his  mind.  Persuaded  as  he  was  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  to  which  of  its  ex¬ 
ponents  should  he  turn  ?  To  those  th.at 
at  its  ongin  were  held  to  be  taught  in 
heavenly  wisdom  ?  or  to  those  who,  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  their  descendants,  now  exhibit 
folly  ?  “  Every  one  who  is  not  a  fool  or 

altogether  brutish  •will  answer  to  them 
whom  the  Spirit  of  God  has  enlightened.” 
Henceforward  he  applied  every  doctrine 
to  the  touchstone  of  God’s  word :  if  he 
found  it  could  bear  the  brightness  of  that 


stone,  he  accepted  it ;  if  not,  he  cast  it 
aw'ay.  Here  is  the  whole  principle  of 
Protestant  truth  admitted.  All  subse¬ 
quent  changes  were  but  the  result  of  its 
.application  to  the  different  questions  th.at 
from  time  to  time  arose. 

It  is  in  strange  contra.st  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  had  thus  taken,  th.at  Zw’ingli 
should  have  been  soon  after  summoned  to 
bt*come  preacher  at  the  abbey  of  Ein- 
siedeln.  In  no  place  throughout  .all  Switz- 
erkand  had  tradition  more  successfully 
usurped  the  place  of  God’s  truth ;  in  no 
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place  were  the  tenets  of  Rom.anism  more 
flagrantly  displayed.  The  Convent  of 
Benedictines  of  Einsiedeln  professed  to 
ow'e  its  origin  to  an  .anchorite  of  the 
eighth  century ;  .and  its  image  of  the 
Black  Virgin,  the  great  object  to  adore 
which  pilgrims  assembled  from  every 
quarter,  had  been  the  most  precious  pos¬ 
session  of  its  founder.  Meinrad  —  such 
was  the  pious  hermit’s  name  —  was  a  ni.an 
of  noble  birth,  who  had  retired  from  the 
avorld  to  his  solitary  cell,  but  whose  re- 
jmt.ation  for  sanctity  and  wisdom  deprived 
him  of  the  solitude  for  which  he  longed: 
driven  from  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of 
Zurich  by  crowds  of  intrusive,  though  ad¬ 
miring,  visitors,  he  had  selected  Ein¬ 
siedeln,  which  was  then  skirted  by  the 
Black  Forest,  as  a  more  inaccessible  abode. 
Still  the  fame  of  the  monk  increased,  until 
.after  a  residence  of  six  years  at  his  new 
home,  passed  in  austerities  .and  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  mysteries  and  of  the 
grandeurs  of  Mary,  he  fell  a  victim  to  two 
robbers,  who  murdered  him  tinder  the 
expectation  of  finding  vast  treasures  con¬ 
cealed  within  his  cell.  But  the  death  of 
the  holy  man  did  not  deprive  the  spot  of 
its  reputation  ;  it  w:is  but  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  series  of  miracles.  I’^nseen  the 
murderers  had  been  by  human  eye,  but 
St.  !Meinrad,  like  the  F.alhers  of  the 
Desert,  had  friends  among  the  birds  of 
the  air.  Two  ravens  ])ursued  the  assas¬ 
sins,  followed  them  with  cries  as  far  .as 
Zurich,  and,  having  even  forced  their  way 
through  (he  windows  of  the  auherge  in 
which  they  h.ad  taken  refuge,  harassed 
them  without  ccss.ation,  until  the  strange 
sight  attracted  attention,  and  the  terror- 
stricken  men  confessed  their  crime.  To 
this  d.ay  the  monastery  has  two  ravens  on 
its  escutcheon. 

For  forty  years  the  cell  remained  un- 
ten.anted,  although  an  object  of  venenw 
tion  to  the  surrounding  people ;  when  a 
canon  of  Strasburg,  the  future  Saint  Ben- 
non,  established  a  fraternity  of  anchorites 
upon  this  hallowed  spot.  Their  leader 
was  indeed  for  a  time  removed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Metz ;  but  his  holy  .ardor  .and 
eflbrts  to  reform  the  manners  of  his  flock 
so  infl.amed  them  against  him  th.at  they 
rose  in  insurrection,  put  out  his  eves,  and 
expelled  him  from  the  eity.  Then  the 
8.aint,  now  doubly  venerated  for  his  piety 
and  misfortunes,  returned  to  his  former 
retreat,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by 
numerous  imitators,  whose  cells  were 
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scattered  about  the  place.  Another  saint 
from  Sti’ashtirg,  Eberhard  by  name,  jjath- 
ered  these  dispersed  hermits  into  a  siti^lc 
body,  ])laccd  them  under  the  Benedictine 
rule,  and  built  a  house  for  their  reception. 
To  construct  the  ehapel  was  a  far  more 
important  work :  on  the  very  spot  on 
which  Meinrad’s  oratory  once  had  stood, 
with  the  very  same  im.age  of  black  wood 
before  which  he  once  had  knelt,  was  the 
temple  raised.  The  day  w:is  fixed  for  its 
consecration.  On  the  eve  preceding,  the 
bishop  of  Constance  arrived  with  a  goodly 
body  of  knights,  and  .accomp.anied  by  Ul- 
ric,  prelate  of  Augsburg.  It  was  Septem¬ 
ber  fourteenth,  a.i>.  948 ;  all  was  prepare<l 
for  the  morrow’s  solemn  service.  At  mid¬ 
night  the  bishop  and  monks  went  down 
to  the  church,  and  engaged  in  prayer. 
On  a  sudden  they  saw  the  chapel  illumined 
by  a  Jjcavenly  light.  Christ  himself  and 
the  four  evangelists  were  at  the  high  altar, 
})erforming  the  service  of  consecration. 
Angels  scattered  a  thousand  perfumes  on 
left  and  right ;  St.  Peter  and  St.  Gregory, 
each  in  his  ]H)ntifical  robes,  assisted  ;  and 
before  the  altar  w.as  the  Virgin  Mother, 
resplendent  .os  the  dawn  ;  celestial  choirs, 
led  by  the  archangel  Michael,  made  the 
arches  ring  to  angelic  .strains,  and  St. 
Stephen  and  St.  Lawrence,  the  proto- 
martyr  deacons,  performed  the  functions 
l)etitting  their  order.  The  bishop  re¬ 
mained  in  prayer  till  eleven  the  next  day, 
.astonished  :it  the  unusu.al  apparition  ;  but 
those  who  had  not  been  present,  believed 
him  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  dream, 
and  |H>rsuaded  him  to  proceed  with  the 
consecration.  The  prelate  yielded  most 
reluctantly,  and  had  commenced  the  serv¬ 
ice,  Avhen  lo !  another  prodigy — an  unut¬ 
terable  8tuj)or  fell  on  all  present,  as  a 
superhuman  voice  filled  the  .air  with  cries 
of,  “  Brother,  cease.  The  chapel  has  been 
divinely  consecrated.” 

Such  is  the  story  of  tlie  jflace  to  which 
the  Swiss  Keformer  was  now  bending  his 
steps.  The  legend  had  been  recognized 
by  the  Papal  eourt,  and  all  doubts  as  to 
its  authenticity  removed  by  a  Bull  of  Pope 
Leo  VIII.,  which  w.as  confirmed  by  several 
of  his  suecessors  in  the  apostolic  chair. 
Indulgences,  privileges,  absolution  from 
crimes  and  penalties,  were  abund.antly 
promised  to  those  who  should  visit  the 
shrine  and  confess  their  sins.  Not  many 
months  since,  we  were  at  the  spot,  and 
there  purchased  the  two  volumes  which 
close  the  list  at  the  head  of  this  article, 


and  which  are  sold  there  in  lanre  numbers 
to  the  thronging  devotees.  If  the  story 
of  the  abbey,  t.aken  from  these  authorized 
volumes,  is  so  plainly  promulgated  in  this 
day,  how  much  credence  must  it  have  ob¬ 
tained  in  that  more  benighted  time  ! 
Thousands,  indeed,  then,  as  now,  came 
from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  their  long 
travels  and  painful  endurance  to  reach  the 
abbey  showing  how'  fully  they  believed  in 
the  pretentious  and  blasphemous  inscrip¬ 
tion  over  its  g.ateway  :  “  Here  is  complete 
absolution  fur  the  guilt  and  punishment 
of  sin.” 

Most  valuable  must,  however,  have 
been  the  opportunity  thus  .afforded  to  the 
preacher  of  showing  to  his  hearers  a  more 
excellent  wav  ;  aiid  of  this  he  av.ailed  him¬ 
self  fully.  I’o  maintain  the  delusions  of 
the  place  was  admirably  calculated  to  en- 
l  ich  the  cloister  ;  and  the  burden  of  most 
sermons  had  been  the  efficacy  of  the  pil¬ 
grimage,  and  the  miracles  performed  by 
the  Black  Virgin.  But  now  a  new  doc¬ 
trine  was  proclaimed. 

“  ‘  God,’  the  preacher  cried,  ‘  is  every  where 
present,  and  wherever  wo  call  upon  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  he  answers  us  in  the  words  : 
“  Here  I  am.”  Those,  then,  who  bind  the  grace 
of  God  to  particular  localities,  are  altogether 
perverse  and  foolish ;  nay,  it  is  not  only  foolish 
and  perverse  to  do  so,  but  anti-Christian ;  for 
they  represent  the  grace  of  God  as  more  easily 
to  be  obtained  and  cheaper  in  one  place  than 
in  another ;  which  is  nothing  but  to  limit  the 
grace  of  <itod,  and  take  it  captive,  not  letting  it 
be  known  how  free  it  is.  God  is  in  every  part 
of  the  earth  where  he  is  called  upon,  present 
and  ready  to  hear  our  prayers  and  to  help  us. 
Wherefore  Paul  says :  “  I  will  therefore  that 
men  pray  every  where,  likewise  also  the  women.” 
That  is,  we  are  to  know  tiuit  God  is  not  more 
gracious  in  one  place  than  in  another.  Finally, 
Christ  calls  such  people  as  bind  God  to  that 
place  fal.se  Christians ;  that  is.  Antichrist  “  For 
there  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  prophets,” 
etc.  ”  Wherefore,  if  they  shall  say  to  you.  Be¬ 
hold,  he  is  in  the  desert,  go  not  forth :  behold, 
he  is  in  the  secret  chamber,  believe  it  not.” 
0  God !  who  else  is  a  hypocritical  Chri.stian  but 
the  Pope,  who  exalts  himself  in  the  place  of 
Christ,  and  says  he  lias  his  power?  So  he 
binds  God  to  Rome  and  other  sanctuaries. 
Thus  they  bring  money  in  enormous  quantities 
to  enrich  holy  places  ;  which,  in  case  of  need, 
might  well  be  applied  to  our  temporal  advantage. 
And  just  in  such  places  is  more  wantonness  and 
vice  perpetrated  than  any  where  else.  He  who 
ascribes  to  man  the  power  to  forgive  sins  blas¬ 
phemes  God ;  and  great  evil  has  sprung  from 
this  source,  so  that  some,  whose  eyes  the  Popes 
have  blinded,  have  imagined  they  had  their  sins 
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forgiyen  by  sinful  men.  In  thus  manner  God  ’ 
himself  been  hid  from  tliem.  To  ascribe 
to  man  the  power  to  forgive  sins  is  idolatry ; 
for  what  is  idolatry  but  the  ascription  of  the  , 
Divine  honor  to  men,  or  the  giving  to  the 
creature  that  which  is  God’s?’” — ChrUtoffel,  , 
pp.  25,  26.  j 

Nor  was  Zwingli  satisfied  with  attack-  i 
ing  the  special  form  of  error  developed  in  ' 
the  pilgrimages  to  Einsiedeln :  he  laid  axe 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  denounced 
that  Virgin-worshij)  which  was  then,  as  , 
now',  the  crying  abomination  of  Roman-  j 
ism.  lie  protested  in  every  way,  and 
with  every  kind  of  argument,  against  such  I 
adoration.  He  urged  that  no  cre.ature 
was  intended  to  receive  it ;  tluat  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  warned  the  Lycians  against 
such  a  jiractice ;  that  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  Gospels,  and  our  Lord’s  mode  of  ad¬ 
dressing  his  mother,  was  discordant  with 
any  such  conception ;  that  it  must  be 
most  distasteful  to  the  Virgin  herself. 
She  w’ould  say :  “  I  am  no  goddess,  nor 
any  source  of  blessing ;  ....  ye  think  ye 
honor  me  by  worship,  ye  do  greatly  dis¬ 
honor  me.  Worship  is  to  be  paid  to  none 
but  the  one  living  and  true  God.” 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
this  preaching  at  such  a  time,  and  on  such 
a  spot.  There  w'ere  gathered  there  at 
the  file  of  the  angel-consecration,  and, 
indeed,  through  the  w'hole  year,  great 
crowds  of  hearers  from  every  quarter. 
Even  now',  when  the  principles  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  are  so  widely  spread,  nearly  one 
hundreii  .and  forty  thousand  pilgrims  visit 
annually  this  ancient  shrine.  On  every 
one  of  the  many  paths  intersecting  the 
lain  of  Eimsiedeln  may  be  seen  small 
ands  of  devotees  clothed  in  everj'  variety 
of  costume,  marching  often  juainfully  and 
wearily  along  to  the  low  chant  of  some 
penitential  psalm,  and  telling  their  beads 
as  they  w'end  on  their  journey.  And 
when  they  were  gathered  at  the  pulpit’s 
foot,  and  stood  in  a  picturesque  and  mot¬ 
ley  crowd,  what  str.ange  but  heart-stirring 
doctrines  would  they  hear,  and  bear  away 
to  their  distant  homes — to  remote  villages 
of  Normandy  and  Picardy,  to  the  far-away 
towns  of  Northern  (rermany!  The  bold 
Tyrolese,  the  swarthy  Bohemian,  the  fret'- 
hearted  Hungarian,  (for  all  these  resorted 
to  the  place,)  would  toll,  .and  did  tell, 
that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  believed  that 
men  needed  by  long  travel  to  reach  the 
throne  of  grace,  but  in  every  place,  with¬ 
out  saintly  intervention  or  costly  offering. 


those  that  sought  should  surely  find  God, 
and  peace  with  him,  not  through  Mary, 
but  through  her  blessed  Son.  So  great 
was  the  impression  made,  that  many  were 
aw'akened  to  sonotis  inquirv.  Some  em¬ 
braced  the  truth  as  it  is  in  .Tesus,  and  re¬ 
turned  bearing  aw'.ay  the  gifts  which  had 
been  intended  for  the  image ;  others  were 
arrested  on  their  way  and  tunied  back 
w’ithout  completing  their  pilgrim.age. 
IMeanw'hile  the  preacher’s  fame  reached 
Rome;  and  even  jus  lie  was  denouncing 
the  Papjicy,  Zwingli  received  a  most  cour¬ 
teous  juid  fiattering  letter,  creating  him 
an  acolyte  chaplain  of  the  Papal  chair; 
and,  M'ith  m.any  expressions  of  approba¬ 
tion,  counseling  him,  by  his  good  offices 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  to  merit  further  testi¬ 
monies  of  the  Pope’s  favor. 

After  a  residence  of  alwuit  two  years  at 
Einsiedeln,  the  office  of  Ijeut  jiriest,  or 
jiai'ish  minister,  of  Zurich  became  vac.ant, 
and  Zwingli  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
canons  if  he  had  any  desire  to  succeed 
him.  lie  replied  in  the  .affirmative.  His 
friend  Myconius  and  others  worked  day 
and  night  to  secure  his  election,  and 
their  efforts  were  crowned  with  succes-s. 
Zwingli  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new 
office  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1518. 

It  was  no  secret  in  the  town  of  Zurich 
that  a  fresh  mo<le  of  instruction  would  lie 
commenced  by  the  new  ]>ari.sh  jiriest.  In 
reply  to  the  iwidress  introductory  to  his 
installation,  Zwingli  gave  his  hearers 
plainly  to  understand  his  intention  to 
preach  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  follow¬ 
ing  the  order  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gosjh*1. 
Nothing  can  en.able  us  better  to  realize 
i  the  state  of  things  in  Zurich  tluui  the 
'  effect  produced  by  this  announcement. 

I  One  party  w.a8  filleil  with  joyous  hojie ; 

;  the  other,  depressed  with  serious  alarm. 

I  To  what  puq*ost^,  argued  the  latter,  to 
nijike  such  innovations?  This  cxjjosition 
of  Scripture  would  do  more  harm  than 
!  good.  To  this  the  other  side  replied,  that 
it  w'as  not  an  innovation  so  to  preach  —  it 
w.a8  but  following  in  the  good  old  pjiths 
,  which  the  fathers  had  trod,  and  which  the 
^  saints  of  the  Church  hjwl  commended  by 
their  exam|>lc;  and  tlu;y  cited  the  hom¬ 
ilies  of  Chrysostom  on  Matthew,  and 
■  Augustine  on  St.  John.  Men’s  minds, 
however,  were  on  the  alert,  and  felt  that 
:  they  were  on  the  threshold  of  great 
I  events.  These  half-uttered  expressions  of 
j  disapprobation  were  but  the  mutterings 
I  of  distant  thunder  that  precede  the  storm. 
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The  contest  w.is  likely  to  Imj  a  severe  I 
one  in  every  sense  ;  and  the  fidelity  with  | 
which  Zwin^li  attacked  all  kinds  of  exist- 1 
iiij?  vice  wjis  sure  to  raise  a  host  ofi 
enemies.  Certain  elements  of  popularity  j 
were  not  M'antinir  to  the  Reformer.  As 
a  preacher  he  had  an  ajjreeable  delivery,  j 
a  well-modulated,  deej)-t(U)ed  voice,  easy  i 
action.  His  Language  was  simple,  j)<)pular,  j 
and  dignified  ;  clear  in  exj)osition,  serious  , 
and  fatherly  in  reproof,  affectionate  in 
warning.  Ho  spoke  as  one  in  earnest, 
and  his  sermons  had  all  the  authority  de¬ 
rived  from  an  ample  .ac<piaint.ance  with  : 
the  wonl  of  God.  And  although  he 
spared  neither  prince  nor  peasjint,  neither  j 
secret  nor  often  sin,  he  had  withal  a  tender  i 
consideration  for  the  intellectual  and  spir- 1 
itual  deficiencies  of  his  hearers;  and  he  j 
conjured  more  advanced  Christians  not  ; 
to  be  over-hasty  in  proposing  any  change, 
“  if  for  no  other  reason  but  this  —  tliat 
they  might  prove  that  they  were  Christ¬ 
ians  iinlecd,  by  the  ftatience  with  which  I 
they  bore,  for  the  sake  of  the  weak,  that  | 
which,  according  to  the  strict  law  of, 
C'hrist,  they  ought  not  to  bear.”  '  This  | 
union  of  courage  with  moderation  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  was  traceable  through  ! 
his  whole  career,  an<l  especially  appeared  ! 
in  his  ftreaching.  “Never,”  s:iys  My- j 
conius,  with  a  little  of  the  exaggeration  ' 
of  .a  dear  friend,  “  had  there  been  seen  a  . 
]>riest  in  the  pul|>it  with  such  iin]H>sing  af>-  j 
)»earance  and  commanding  power ;  so  j 
that  you  were  irresistibly  led  to  believe  j 
that  a  m.an  from  the  afKjstolic  times  was 
standing  before  you.” 

To  estimate  the  need  there  was  of  such 
an  union  of  prudence  with  fidelity,  it  may 
be  well  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  eon- 
sider  the  ]M)sition  t)f  things  at  Zurich. 
The  affairs  of  the  town  and  canton  were 
ruled  by  a  Council  elected  by  the  body  of 
the  fHiople,  and  greatly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  tlierefore  of  |>opular  oftiuion  in  all 
domestic  |K»licy  ;  whdst  in  matters  foreign 
and  eccleshistic  they  ha<l  been  wont  to 
bend  to  the  common  voice  of  the  Con¬ 
federation,  and  to  the  acknowledged  rule 
of  the  bishop  of  Constance.  As  Zwingli 
w:is  without  material  authority,  the  re¬ 
forms  ho  desired  could  only  be  legally 
cflected  by  the  agency  of  the  Council ; 
and  it  was  (essential  that  some  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  the  citizens  should  Hup{H>rt 
him,  iK'foro  th.at  Itody  could  be  in<luced 
to  take  any  deeisive  steps.  Against  such 
action  there  w'ere  a  host  of  opposing 


voices.  The  French  and  Italians  were 
intriguing  for  suj»port  and  for  mercenary 
troops  from  Switzerland,  and  Zwingli’s 
patriotic  denunciations  of  their  proposals 
roused  the  enmity  of  all  wlio  were  in  the 
pay  of  either  party,  or  who  expected  to 
lieap  a  harvest  of  foreign  gold.  With 
these  were  leagued  all  the  idle  and  disso¬ 
lute,  whose  lives  he  reproved ;  all  the 
priests  and  monks  who  had  neither  piety 
nor  learning,  and  felt  that  their  livelihood 
was  in  d.anger ;  and  besides,  and  more 
than  all,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  whose 
authority  was  imperiled,  supported,  we 
may  well  believe,  by  some  who  were  con¬ 
scientiously  fearful  of  the  results  of  the 
new  teachings,  and  by  all  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  Home.  It  was  a  most  un- 
ecpial  struggle  to  all  outward  appearance, 
waged  by  a  single  man  against  enemies, 
many  of  whom  were  ham|Mired  by  no 
scruples  in  the  mode  of  their  opposition. 
At  one  time  they  employed  open  violence ; 
at  another,  plotted  for  his  secret  assassin.a- 
tion.  Then,  when  these  attempts  failed, 
and  the  Pojkj’s  sentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  had  been  pronounced  against  Luther, 
they  tried  to  resuscitate  the  old  prejudice 
against  heretics,  and  called  him  Luther's 
imitator  and  scholar. 

The  reply  to  this  last  accusation  is  in¬ 
teresting,  as  deciding  the  (piestion  as  to 
what  Zwingli  owed  to  Luther,  and  the 
conilicting  claims  of  the  partisans  of  either 
Refoniier,  as  to  which  coinmenced  the 
work  of  Kefoniiatioii. 

“  Before  a  sin{i;le  individual,”  said  Zwingli, 
“  in  our  (tart  of  the  country  even  heard  of  the 
name  of  Luther,  I  begun  to  preach  the  Gospel ; 
this  was  in  thci  ear  1516.  Who  called  me  then 
a  Lutheran  ?  When  Luther’s  Ex|)osition  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  appeared,  it  so  happened  that  I 
hail  shortly  liefore  preacheil  from  Matthew  on 
the  same  prayer.  Well,  some  good  folks,  who 
every  where  found  mv  thoughts  in  Luther’s 
work,  would  hardly  believe  that  1  had  not  writ¬ 
ten  this  book  myself ;  they  fancied  that,  being 
afraid  to  put  my  own  name  to  it,  I  had  set  that 
of  Luther  instead.  Who  called  me  then  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Luther?  How  comes  it  that  the 
Uomish  cardinals  and  legates,  who  were  at  that 
very  time  in  Zurich,  never  reproached  me  with 
being  a  Lutheran,  until  they  had  declared  Lu¬ 
ther  a  heretic,  which,  however,  they  could  never 
make  him  ?  When  they  branded  him  a  heretic, 
it  was  then  for  the  first  time  they  exclaimed  I 

was  a  Lutheran . Do  they  say,  ‘You  must 

be  a  Lutheran,  for  you  preach  as  Luther  ?’  I 
answer,  I  preach,  too,  as  Paul  writes ;  why  not 
call  me  a  Paulian  ?  Nay,  F  preach  the  word  of 
Christ ;  why  not  much  rather  call  me  a  Christ- 
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ian  ?. . .  .1  shall  not  bear  Luther’s  name ;  for  I 
have  read  but  little  of  his  doctrine,  and  have 
purposclj  abstained  from  a  perusal  of  his 
books :  what,  however,  of  his  writings  I  have 
seen,  in  so  far  as  these  concern  the  doctrines  ; 
and  thoughts  of  Scripture,  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  so  well  proved  and  established  in  them,  that  j 
it  will  be  no  easy  task  for  any  man  to  overthrow  ' 
it ... .  For  my  part  1  shall  bear  no  other  name  ' 
than  that  of  my  Captain,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  ^ 
soldier  I  am.  No  man  can  esteem  Luther 
higher  than  I  do.  Yet  I  testify  before  God  and  ' 
all  men  that ....  I  have  purjwsely  abstained  ' 
from  all  correspondence  with  him,  not  that  I  : 
feared  any  man  on  this  account,  but  because  I  ! 
would  have  it  appear  how  uniform  the  Spirit  of  , 
God  is,  in  so  far  that  we,  who  are  far  distant  | 
from  each  other,  and  have  held  no  communica-  j 
tion,  are  yet  of  the  same  mind,  and  this  without  j 
the  slightest  concert” — Christoffd,  pp.  73-76.  j 

i 

Still  the  Romish  authorities  believed 
that  they  should  he  able  to  gain  him  over,  • 
if  they  only  offered  a  bribe  of  sufficient  i 
value.  The  dictum  of  Sir  R.  Wal|K)le  ■ 
was  long  anticipated  at  Rome  ;  for,  where 
every  thing  was  venal,  it  was  not  likely  ; 
that  a  high  estimate  of  the  honesty  of 
others  would  prevail.  So  late  as  January,  j 
1523,  the  Pope  addressed  a  brief  to  ! 
Zwingli,  in  which  he  expressed  his  espe-  ! 
cial  confidence  in  the  priest  of  Zurich,  | 
and  his  desire  to  advance  him  to  the  high- ! 
est  honors.  This  letter  w’as  brought  by  j 
the  nuncio,  who  was  ordered  to  confer  | 
with  Zwingli  in  private,  and  to  make  the  i 
most  brilliant  oflers  to  secure  his  adhesion 
to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Another  emissary 
who  was  employed  with  the  same  pur- 1 
jx)se,  on  being  asked  by  Myconius  what  j 
the  Pope  would  give  to  gain  over  his  ' 
friend,  replied :  “  Every  thing,  most  as-  | 
suredly,  except  the  Papal  chair  itself.”  ' 
Whilst  such  influences  were  brought  to  ! 
bear  from  high  quarters,  far  baser  ones  ' 
were  at  work,  endeavoring  to  undermine  | 
his  reputation.  No  calumnies  were  too  j 
disgraceful  to  be  vented  against  him  by 
the  priestly  party  in  Zurich.  He  had,  I 
they  said,  dissuaded  from  [)ayment  of 
tithes  as  tyranny.  lie  had,  in  the  pulpit, 
represented  adultery  as  lawful.  He  want¬ 
ed  to  be  tyrant  and  Pope  in  one.  lie  was 
the  father  to  three  bastard  children.  He  | 
W’as  to  be  seen  drunk  at  night  in  the  j 
streets  of  Zurich.  He  was  at  once  in  the  j 
pay  of  the  Pope  and  the  French  king.  ; 
Of  course,  these  stories  had  effect  in  some 
quarters,  and  alienated  those  at  a  distance 
who  could  not  inquire  into  their  truth. 
But  at  home  these  falsehoods  only  recoil¬ 


ed  upon  their  authors.  Tlien  poison  and 
murder  were  attemjfled,  but  God  de¬ 
livered  him  from  all.  Zwingli  was  to  be 
deterred  from  his  pur|)ose  neither  by 
promises  nor  by  assaults. 

“  Being  reviled,  we  bless ;  being  per¬ 
secuted,  we  sufler  it;  l>elng  defamed,  we 
entreat” —  these  words,  we  imagine,  often 
recurred  to  Zwingli ;  and  his  private  let¬ 
ters  at  this  jteriod  show  to  what  source  he 
turned  for  strength  to  endure  the  many 
trials  of  his  checkered  career.  “  I  know,” 
he  writes  to  his  brother,  “  that  iny  own 
strength  is  not  sufficient,  and  I  know  just 
as  w’cll  how  strong  they  are  who  contend 
against  the  doctrine  of  God.  I  can,  how¬ 
ever,  like  Paul,  do  all  things  through 
Christ  strengthening  me.  For  what  is 
my  speech,  how  could  it  avail  to  bring 
any  sinners  back  to  the  way  of  life,  if  the 
})ower  of  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not  work 
w’ith  it  ?”  In  a  letter  to  one  of  whose 
Christian  sympathy  and  intelligence  he 
was  more  fully  assured — to  his  friend  My- 
conius — he  thus  exjiressed  himself: 

“If  I  were  not  convinced  that  the  Lord 
guarded  the  town,  I  had  long  since  taken  niy 
hand  from  the  helm ;  but  seeing  as  1  do  that 
he  makes  fast  the  ropes,  hoists  the  yards, 
spreads  the  canvas,  and  commands  the  wind.s, 
I  were  indeed  a  coward,  undeserving  the  name 
of  a  man,  if  I  were  to  leave  my  post;  and,  after 
all,  1  should  still,  in  the  end,  die  a  death  of 
shame.  I  will,  therefore,  trust  myself  entirely 
to  his  goodness ;  he  shall  lead  and  guide  me ; 
he  shall  accelerate  or  procrastinate;  he  shall 
advance  or  delay  the  voyage;  he  shall  send 
calm  or  tempest  to  overwhelm  me  in  the  sea.  I 
will  not  be  impatient ;  I  am  verily  hut  a  weak 
vessel ;  he  can  employ  me  to  honor  or  to  dis¬ 
honor.  I  often,  ind^,  pray  to  him  that  ho 
would  bring  my  tlesh  under  his  government, 
and  destroy  its  lazy,  wayward  contradictoriness, 
which  is  ever  slow  to  obedience,  and,  like  a 
woman,  wiil  ever  have  the  last  word,  and  know 
the  reason  of  every  thing.  I  still  hold  that  the 
Christian  Church,  originally  purchased  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  can  be  renewed  alone  by  the 
blood  of  the  witnesses  for  the  truth,  and  in  no 
otlier  way,” — Chri»U>ffel,  p.  98. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dilate  u|)on 
the  complete  resignation  to  God’s  will, 
and  uj)on  the  noble  Christian  courage, 
which  this  letter  displays;  but  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  these 
results  were  produced  in  Zwingli  from  no 
mere,  apathetic  fat. al  ism,  and  submission 
to  an  inevitable  destiny,  but  from  the  firm 
conviction  of  Ilis  love  to  whom  Zwingli 
had  committed  his  soul,  and  the  unfailing 
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fidolity  of  Ilis  promises  to  all  them  that 
believe. 

It  was  now  evident  that  affairs  could 
not  long  he  maintained  at  Zurich  in  their 
present  jKjsture  —  one  ]Kirty  must  yield. 
The  magistracy  had  lw‘en  so  far  gained  as 
to  appeal  to  the  confederate  Diet  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons,,  .and  to  the  bishop  of  Con¬ 
stance,  for  light  uj)on  the  subjects  in  dis¬ 
pute,  but  had  failed  to  gain  a  hearing  in 
either  (|uartcr.  MeauM’hile  the  enemies 
of  the  Iteformation  began  to  persecute 
their  opponents  wherever  they  could  do 
so  with  iin[>unity,  and  the  rc|K>rt  of  their 
proceedings  tended  to  inflame  the  young 
Zurichois  that  M'cre  suj»j)orters  of  the 
truth.  Disputes  were  constantly  arising. 
Young  men  challenged  the  monks  in  their 
sermons,  and  ju-oveil  the  falseness  of  their 
teaching.  With  these  disorders  the  town 
authorities  tried  in  vain  to  grapple,  and 
at  length,  at  Zwingli’s  instigation,  they 
determined  to  hold  a  jmblie  coitferevee  on 
matters  of  religion. 

As  the  Swiss  lleformation  took  its 
peculiar  course  from  the  direction  given 
to  it  at  this  period,  it  may  be  well  suc¬ 
cinctly  and  plainly  to  enunciate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  guided  the  Reformers.  When 
the  light  of  Divine  truth  first  broke  upon 
individual  men  in  the  Romish  communion, 
they  were  usually  fain  to  content  thern- 
stdves  with  preaching  the  true  doctrines, 
.and  with  condemning  the  corruptions  of 
their  time,  though  they  themselves  still 
remained  within  the  j).ale  of  the  P.apal 
C'hurch.  Such  was  the  case  of  Savonarola 
and  many  others.  Rut  .as  the  word  of 
(iod  became  more  fully  known,  and  gained 
more  numerous  adherents,  it  was  felt  that 
the  lit (‘8  and  ceremonies  of  Rome,  founded 
as  they  were  ujkui  her  dogmas,  were  no 
longer  to  be  borne.  Rut  by  what  author¬ 
ity  were  the  necessary  changes  to  be 
effected?  It  w.as  soon  in.anifest  th.at  the 
Papacy  would  agree  to  no  projiosal  for  a 
General  Council  that  should  not  be  under 
its  own  influenco  and  guidance.  Nor 
could  the  whole  nominally  Christian  Inidy 
in  each  country  be  .at  present  intrusted 
with  such  .a  responsibility :  p.arty  sjtirit 
ran  too  high  on  either  side,  and  modera¬ 
tion  w.as  not  to  be  expected  at  their  hands. 
At  this  juncture,  then,  Zwingli  proposed 
to  commit  the  decision  of  external  things 
and  of  rites  to  the  Council  of  Two  Hun¬ 
dred,  the  supreme  authority  in  Zurich, 
the  condition  biing  that  their  judgment 
should  be  guided  in  all  things  hy  the  rule 


of  God's  icord.  Refore  this  body,  then, 
and  with  this  standard  to  appeal  to, 
Zwingli  offered  to  meet  the  priestly  party, 
to  defend  his  position  against  all  comers 
with  the  sword  of  truth. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  Janu.ary,  1523, 
the  gre.at  Council  assembled  in  their  hall 
at  Zurich.  Marx  Roist,  the  burgomaster, 
a  hoary-headed  warrior,  presided.  On 
one  side  were  the  bishop’s  representatives. 
Von  AiiM'yl,  his  high-steward,  Fal)er,  and 
others;  opposed  to  them  were  dejiutics 
from  Rerne  and  SchafHiausen,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  town.  Zwingli  sat  alone  in 
the  center  of  an  otherwise  vacant  circle 
at  a  table,  Avith  open  Ribles  in  the  three 
ancient  tongues :  men  of  learning,  bur¬ 
gesses,  and  eonntry  people,  to  the  number 
of  six  hundred  in  all,  filled  the  space,  “in 
great  wonderment  what  would  come  out 
of  this  affair.”  The  burgomaster  briefly 
opened  the  proceedings,  .and  Zwingli  fol¬ 
lowed,  defending  his  own  teaching,  and 
declaring  th.at  it  had  been  based  ujx»n 
God’s  Avord.  Then  Faber  began  in  reply, 
and  employed  the  usual  arguments  to 
evade  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 
a])pointed  judges.  They  were  not  com- 
pt*tent  to  decide  upon  customs  which  had 
been  existing  for  ages,  and  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  PoiH* ;  they  had  better 
postpone  the  Imsiness  for  the  jiresent,  as 
the  General  C'ouncil  Avere  to  meet  at 
Nurenberg  Avithin  a'  year;  they  should 
not  interfere  in  matters  which  it  AA'as  their 
prelate’s  business  to  adjmlicate.  To  this 
ZAvingli  answered :  “  I  have  lately  had 
letteis  on  the  Nurenberg  business,  but 
they  contain  not  a  Avord  about  a  Genend 
Council.  It  is  not  custom,  but  truth,  for 
Avhich  Ave  are  inquiring ;  this  we  shall  find 
in  God’s  Avord,  AA'hich  wo  are  learned 
enough  to  read  in  lIcbreAv,  Greek,  and 
Latin.”  The  disputation  then  began  ;  but 
the  condition  that  the  decisiA’e  authority 
should  be  the  Ribic,  rendered  the  victory 
secure.  Purgatorv,  invocation  of  saints, 
adoration  of  the  Virgin,  tlie  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  came  tinder  review.  In  vain 
Faber  pleaded  long-established  custom,  in 
vain  he  argued  that  the  Church  could  not 
have  been  in  error  fourteen  hundred  years, 
in  vain  he  quoted  fathers  and  councils,  in 
v.ain  he  tried  to  fasten  upon  Zwingli  the 
odium  of  heresy.  Inexonably  ZAvingli 
kept  him  to  the  point :  “  Yon  must  prove 
it  to  us  from  Holy  Scripture.”  The 
Council  resolved  that  their  jiarish  priest 
should  still  retain  his  office,  and  that  all 
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other  preachers  shouhl  teaeli  nothing  from 
tiie  pulpit  but  that  wiiich  could  be  proved 
from  Holy  Writ.  Faber,  annoyed  at  his 
defeat,  declared  that  he  sjMjke  in  his 
piivate  capacity,  and  not  as  vicar-general. 
Then,  Zwingli,  flushed  with  victory,  no 
longer  Kj)ared  him.  So  ended  the  first 
Conference;  the  Keformation  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Zurich,  and  the  body  of  the 
people  committed  to  its  support. 

A  number  of  practical  reforms  followed. 
The  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish¬ 
ment  were  rectifie*!.  The  C4ithedral 
foundation  maintained  sixty  canons  ami 
chaplains,  most  of  whom  led  lives  of  idle¬ 
ness,  riot,  and  licentiousness.  These  were 
reduced  to  a  staft’  that  was  sufficient  to 
perfonn  the  required  offices.  Exactions 
for  various  services  were  abolished,  a  wise 
discretion  being  observed  in  j>ermitting 
those  who  desired  certain  ceremonies  to 
have  them  at  their  demand.  i’ublic 
worship  was  placed  ujxm  a  new  footing, 
with  exjK)sition  of  Scripture  and  a  sermon. 
The  monasteries  were  remoileled  :  their 
inmates  had  their  choice  of  leaving,  or 
remaining  under  a  new  riff  hue  f  their 
monastic  habit  was  abolished  ;  the 
younger  monks  were  made  to  study  or  to 
learn  a  trade ;  for  the  aged  a  becoming 
provision  was  arranged.  The  funds  of 
suppressed  foundations  were  applied  to 
the  sick  and  poor,  and  charities  thus 
established  still  exist  in  Zurich.  Celibacy 
w.as  no  longer  to  be  imperative  uj)on  the 
clergy;  and  Zwingli  set  the  example  of 
choosing  a  fitting  spouse.  By  these 
changes  a  wholesome  reform  was  effected, 
and  great  scandals  were  removed.  But 
this  |K)lnt  once  reached,  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  further  alterations.  A  second 
religious  discussion  u’as  held,  at  which  it 
was  finally  determined  that  the  ma.ss  was 
inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
that  images  should  not  be  used,  and  that 
prayers  for  the  dead  were  unavailing. 
These  conclusions  put  a  finishing  hand  to 
the  work  of  the  Refonnation. 

Throughout  the  discussion  of  the  above 
questions  Zwingli  had  taken  a  leading 
part,  and  his  constant  attention  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  secure  a  favorable  issue :  but 
although  the  result  had  been  to  establish 
the  truth  at  Zurich,  the  Reformer’s  jiosi- 
tion  was  now  full  of  j)eril.  Many  who  had 
once  “  mil  well  ”  took  alarm  at  the  dis¬ 
regard  of  ecclesiastical  authority  which 
the  opposition  of  the  Papists  rendered 
necessary,  and  retreated  again  into  the 


bosom  of  Rome.  Many  more,  who  were 
careless  about  religion,  but  were  affected 
by  Zwingli’s  denunciations  of  foreign 
service,  joined  the  fV>rce  that  was  arniyed 
against  him.  The  band  was  swelled  by 
all  those  whose  sins  were  obnoxious  to 
his  teaching,  by  all  who  preferred  ex- 
l»ediency  to  jtrinciple,  the  fear  of  man  to 
the  commands  of  (lod.  Ajiprehension, 
too,  for  their  Canton’s  security,  was  now 
seriously  awakened  ;  for  the  Popish  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  confederacy  ruthlessly  punished 
heretics  in  their  own  precincts,  and  spoke 
openly  of  their  intentions  to  march  agaiu.st 
Zurich.  And  now,  worse  than  all,  dis¬ 
sensions  spr.ang  up  .amidst  the  Reformer.s, 
some  of  u  hom  ran  into  the  most  deplor- 
Jible  excesses,  and  brought  great  odium 
on  the  cause  with  which  they  were  i»len- 
titied.  We  realize  once  more  the  full 
power  of  faith  in  seeing  how  a  single  man 
w.as  enabled  to  make  he.ad  against  such 
overwhelming  op|K>sition.  Zwiiigli’s  cour¬ 
age  seems  to  rise  to  every  emergency. 
We  may  not,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
exi»erience,  approve  of  all  his  measures 
for  regulating  the  Church  ;  we  m.ay  regrot 
that  in  the  heat  and  bitterness  of  contro¬ 
versy  he  should  have  occasionally  forgot¬ 
ten  His  ex.ample  who,  when  he  was  re¬ 
viled,  reviled  not  again,  and  flung  back 
withering  scorn  .ami  contempt  u|M)n  his 
despicable  foes ;  but  when  we  regard  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  position — when 
we  recollect  that  the  axe  and  the  fire 
were  depriving  him  of  some  he  loved 
most  dearly  —  we  can  only  admire  his 
great  calmness,  his  uniform  adhcMsion  to 
principle,  and  his  unshaken  faith.  With 
all  these  troubles  .at  home,  he  could  find 
leisure  to  advise  foreign  Churches,  and 
the  care  of  all  the  Swiss  Reformed  body 
for  some  jx*riod  came  on  him.  Tliere 
were  fightings  without,  fears  within  ;  yet 
the  bold  heart  held  on  its  way,  contiiling 
in  the  security  of  his  position  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

We  can  not  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  the  i)ublic  disjjiitation  with  the  Ana- 
bajitists,  or  the  arguments  by  which 
Zwingli  supported  infant  baptism,  whilst 
he  denied  all  virtue  to  the  mere  outward 
rite.  But  the  extravagance  of  his  opinm- 
ents  imperatively  demanded  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  authoiities,  .and  Zwingli  w!is 
blamed  for  an  intolerant  edict  which  he 
had  most  earnestly  deprec.ated.  In  truth, 
the  behavior  of  these  fanatics  was  .an  out¬ 
rage  upon  the  public  peace.  At  the 
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inoinent  when  iiogotiationa  wore  pond-  ; 
ing,  with  every  prospect  of  a  quiet  and  ! 
satisfactory  arrangement,  for  tlie  disuse 
of  images  and  the  suppression  of  the  mass, 
the  .\nabaptist  leaders  excited  the  |H‘oj)le 
to  break  in  pieces  the  images,  tlie  altain, 
and  even  the  baptismal  font.  The  wildest 
frenzy  seemed  to  guide  their  actions. 
Those  who  formed  their  lK)dy  were  re¬ 
baptized  with  “the  baptism  of  the  regen¬ 
erate,”  as  they  termed  it,  and  joined  in 
the  celebration  of  the  communion,  which 
they  degraded  into  a  nocturnal  revel,  at 
the  houses  where  they  “set  up  the  table 
of  the  Lord.”  They  rejected  all  regularly- 
ordained  preachers,  maintaining  that  no 
p:iitl  minister  could  preach  the  truth. 
They  denied  that  any  ('hristian  man 
ought  to  hold  any  civil  office,  and  conse¬ 
quently  refus<Ml  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  state.  Finally,  they  established  a 
community  of  gf»ods,  and  even  of  wives, 
and  sank  into  the  grossest  Antinomianism 
and  immorality. 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
determine  how  best  to  deal  with  these 
fanatics.  Their  leaders  were  generally 
designing  men,  who  had  been  disappoint-  j 
ed  in  their  expectations  of  reaping  a  har¬ 
vest  from  the  spoils  of  suppressed  founda-  [ 
tions  ;  and  they  led  on  their  more  ignorant  | 
followers  in  avowed  opjKjsition  to  Zwingli’s  j 
authority.  When  the  council  of  Zurich  ! 
sent  a  new  pastor  to  Zollikon,  in  the  jdace  j 
of  one  of  their  number,  lilaurock,  a  lea«ler  ! 
of  their  sect,  stood  up  in  the  center  of  the 
church,  and  cried  : 

“  ‘  I  tun  the  door ;  by  me  if  any  man  enter 

in,  he  shall  find  pasture : . as  it  ia  written, 

“  I  am  the  gooil  8he[iherd,  the  good  she[>herd 
giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep,”  so  I  give  my  Inxly 
and  my  life  for  my  sheep ;  my  body  to  the  dun¬ 
geon,  an<l  my  life  to  the  swonl,  or  the  fire,  or 
the  rack,  wherever,  like  the  hlo^  of  Christ  on 
the  cross,  it  may  he  drained  from  the  flesh.  I 
am  the  lx‘ginning  of  l>aptism  and  the  bread  of 
the  Lord,  along  with  my  elect  brethren  in 
Christ,  Conrad  (Irehel  and  Felix  Manz.  There¬ 
fore  the  Pope  with  his  followers  is  a  thief  and  a 
murderer.  Zwingli  and  Iah)  Juda  too,  with 
their  followers,  are  thieves  and  murderers,  until 
they  recognize  this.’  ” 

Ibtnds  of  thorn,  carrying  lighted  torches, 
jiromenaded  tlie  streets  of  Zurich,  shouting 
dark  prophetic  sjiyings,  and  holding  noc- 
tural  meetings.  Whole  crowds  of  deceiv¬ 
ers  and  deceived  clothed  themselves  in 
sackcloth,  bestrewed  themselves  with  ash- 
e.s,  and,  girding  themselves  with  ropes, 
cried  in  the  public  places :  “  Woe  to  thee, 


Zurich  !  Yet  forty  days  and  thou  shalt 
be  overthrown.”* 

Such  disorders  were  plainly  inconsist¬ 
ent  not  only  with  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
but  with  all  good  government,  and  would 
suffice  to  relieve  Zwingli  from  the  charge 
of  intolerance  in  any  endeavors  to  sup- 
pre.ss  them.  I5ut  the  Swiss  Itcformer  op¬ 
posed  the  severe  decree  that  was  passed 
against  them,  and  soon  afterwards  he  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  Council  to  grant  a  sjife-con- 
duct  to  those  who  had  been  banished,  that 
a  second  public  disputation  might  be  held 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  M.  Christoffel’s 
])ages  for  the  argtiments  used  on  either 
side.  Each  party  was  only  the  more  ob¬ 
stinately  confirmed  in  their  previous  opin¬ 
ions,  and  the  Anabaptists  became  more 
'  unmanageable  than  ever.  At  length  a 
terrible’^dee<l  of  blood  committed  at  one 
I  of  their  feasts  aroused  public  indignation, 

'  and  ^the  ])eople  vehemently  called  upon 
'  the  government  to  interfere.  Some  of  the 
j  ringleaders  were  executed,  others  were 
banished.  Thus  ended  a  contest  which 
Zwingli  declared  to  h.ave  cost  him  more 
sweat  th.an  his  fight  with  the  Papacy :  nay, 
he  said  that  the  latter,  in  comparison  with 
this,  was  but  child’sjday. 

A  far  more  painnd  contest,  however, 
was  carried  on  with  Luther  regarding  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  The  great  German  Re¬ 
former  appears  no  where  in  a  more  disad¬ 
vantageous  light  than  in  his  treatment  of 
Zwingli.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dispute, 
indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Luther  was  ignorant  of  Zwingli’s  real 
sentiments,  and  supjiosed  them  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  views  promulgated  by  Carl- 
stadt  and  the  Zwickau  prophets ;  but  his 
violence  abated  not  one  Mbit  when  in¬ 
formed  of  the  great  difference  between 
them.  Storm-tossed  and  weather-beaten  as 
Luther  had  been,  no  wonder  if  he  acquired 
a  rough  exterior :  indeed,  he  himself  ad¬ 
mits  it,  but  adds:  “Tlie  heart  is  tender 
and  soft.”  ITifortunately,  he  only  exposed 
to  Zwingli  the  hard  rind :  and  began  or 
ended  all  his  disquisitions  on  the  sacra¬ 
ment  with  some  reference  to  the  devil, 
who  (he  declared)  had  whispered  his  doc¬ 
trine  to  his  Swiss  opponent.  Zwingli  re¬ 
plied,  with  all  mildness  and  love  : 

“  ‘  You  write,  dear  Luther,  that  the  devil  has 
taken  possession  of  as;  that  we  have  indeed 
read  that  Christ  has  died  for  us,  but  that  we 
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hATe  not  received  it  into  our  hearts.  We  do  | 
not  know  what  better  to  say  to  this,  than  to  re- 
ply  in  the  words  of  Paul :  “  Who  art  thou  that 
judgest  another  man's  servant  f’  If  we  repeat 
to  you  the  sum  of  what  we  arc  to  believe  and 
teach,  you  either  say  we  have  learned  it  from 
you ;  and  is  it  not  strange  that  if  we  lcame<i  it  ' 
from  you,  you  do  not  recognize  j’our  own  doc-  i 
trine  ? — or  you  say  we  do  not  believe  our  own  | 
Confessions.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  We  can  do 
nothing  but  joyfully  bear  tlie  n*proach,  and  lay  ; 
our  case  before  the  just  Judge.’” — Chrutoffel,  \ 
p.  322.  ; 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  revert  to  these 
weaknesses  in  so  great  a  man  as  Luther, 
but  the  life  of  Zwingli  would  be  incom-  ^ 
plete  without  some  mention  of  them,  i 
F uller  evidences  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  ( 
struggle  was  maint:uued,  are  to  be  found 
in  M.  Cbristoffel’s  pages,  who  enters  warm¬ 
ly  into  a  vmdication  both  of  the  doctrine 
and  the  behavior  of  his  hero.  Luther 
was,  we  regret  to  say  by  no  means  soft¬ 
ened  by  the  meekness  of  Zwiugli's  replies ; 
and  he  applied  to  his  friends  in  jK)wer 
throughout  Germany,  to  suppress  by  au¬ 
thority  the  writings  of  the  Sacranientalists, 
as  the  Swiss  liefonuers  were  termed. 
“Now,”  he  wrote  to  Philip,  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  “  it  is  war  to  the  knife  with  these 
men.”  Meanwhile,  thoughtful  men  on 
either  side  bewailed  this  schism  in  the  Ke- 1 
formed  body,  whilst  their  enemies  w’ere  j 
plotting  to  take  advjintage  of  its  existence  i 
to  effect  the  ruin  of  both  parties.  It  was  | 
determined,  accordingly,  to  make  an  at-  j 
tempt  at  union ;  and  Pliilip,  Landgrave ! 
of  Hesse,  exerted  his  influence  to  eflect  a  , 
reconciliation.  Iluchat  gives  a  full  account  | 
of  the  arguments  employed  and  the  rea-  ■ 
sous  urged  on  either  side  ;  but  from  the  j 
very  commencement  success  was  hopeless. 
The  Lutherans  desired  to  impose  their 
own  terms,  which  were  to  be  acoepted  by  ■ 
their  opponents  with  an  interpretation  of 
their  own.  Then  an  endeavor  was  made 
to  devise  a  formulary  snfticiently  ambigu¬ 
ous  to  include  both  parties.  But  Zwingli 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  such  a 
course.  He  suggested  that  it  would  be 
far  better  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  on  which  they  were 
all  agreed,  and  to  tolerate  difterences  on 
the  sacramental  question.  This,  indeed, 
was  done  on  the  sudden  breakhig  up  of  the 
assembly  at  Marburg.  It  is  gratifying  to 
remember,  that  on  his  death-bed  Luther 
charged  Melanctbon  to  make  further  con¬ 
cessions,  and  regretted  the  obstinacy  he 
had  displayed  in  this  matter. 


Whilst  Zwingli  was  at  Marburg,  he  had 
held  important  consultations  with  the 
Landgrave  on  the  political  condition  of 
the  Reformers.  Indications  were  not 
W'anting  of  an  intention  to  6up])ress  at 
once  their  religious  and  political  liberties ; 
for  Charles  the  Fifth  regarded  with  jeal¬ 
ousy  the  freedom  of  his  German  subjects, 
and  would  willingly  h.ave  embittered  the 
dissensions  between  Baptists  and  Ibrotest- 
ants,  that  he  might  take  advantage  of 
their  weakness  to  subdue  them  l)Oth  be¬ 
neath  his  power.  Divide  et  iinpera,  was 
the  motto  of  his  policy;  and  a  SpaiiLsh 
force  wa.«  ready  to  be  marched  into  Ger¬ 
many,  when  the  native  states  had  been 
exhausted  in  mutual  conflict.  Zwingli 
foresaw  the  impending  danger,  and  had 
already  made  some  ])rovision  to  ward  it 
i  off  from  Zurich.  The  terms  upon  which 
I  tliis  latter  town  had  entered  into  the 
Swiss  Confederacy  permitting  it  to  make 
I  alliances  with  other  towns  independently 
'  of  the  larger  body,  an  alliance,  ofl'ensive 
;  and  defensive,  reserving  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science  and  liberty  to  presich  the  Gospel, 
j  was  matle  with  Constance.  This  treaty  was 
i  called  “  the  Christian  Burgher-Rights.” 
Berne,  Basle,  Mulhouse,  Biel,  and  Schaff’- 
hausen,  were  subsequently  admitted.  It 
was  now  proposed  to  make  “  the  Burger- 
Rights”  the  basis  of  a  general  league  be¬ 
tween  Protestant  states,  and  ambassadors 
were  dispatched  to  the  towns  of  Northern 
and  South  Germany.  Strasburg  had  been 
already  enrolled,  and  great  hopes  were 
entertained  that  V enice  would  be  g.ained. 
Nor  was  the  adhesion  of  France  despaired 
of,  the  jealousy  of  Francis  the  First  against 
the  Emperor  giving  stronger  grounds  to 
hope  for  his  accession  than  any  proofs 
which  he  had  given  of  regard  for  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Such  w'as  the  comprehensive  scheme 
which  Zwingli  had  devised :  its  execution 
was  prevented  by  a  variety  of  circumstan¬ 
ces.  Venice,  although  disposed  to  lend  a 
favorable  ear,  had  but  just  come  to  terms 
with  the  Austrians.  Francis  the  First 
dared  not  take  any  decisive  step  whilst 
:  his  sons  remained  as  hostages  in  the  hands 
j  of  his  great  rival.  Meanwhile  no  such 
hindrances  presented  themselves  to  the 
j  union  of  the  different  Popish  states ;  and 
I  the  CathoUc  Cantons  of  IJri,  Schwyz,  Un- 
terwaldeu.  Lucerne,  and  Zug,  called  “  the 
I  Five  Places,”  had  contracted  a  treaty  with 
'  Austria,  and  with  the  Pope.  Every  thing 
portended  that  a  collision  was  inevitable. 
!  Zwingli  saw  this,  and  calmly  estimated 
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the  cost  and  probable  issue.  lie  lias  been 
much  censured  for  his  warlike  disposition ; 
but  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  birth  and  education,  for 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  had  constant¬ 
ly  moved,  .and  for  the  condition  and  jiros- 
pect  of  atfairs,  which  he  could  estimate 
more  truly  than  wo,  after  so  great  a  lapse 
of  time,  are  able  to  do.  To  his  mind  it 
was  perfectly  plain  that  “  the  Five  Places” 
were  preparing  for  war,  th.at  they  were 
determined  not  to  grant  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  in  the  districts  over  which  they 
held  a  joint  jurisdiction  with  Zurich — in 
fact,  that  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  artns 
could  settle  their  tliftcrcnces.  The  misun¬ 
derstanding  sure  to  arise  between  those 
whose  interests  wore  so  adverse  in  reality, 
whilst  they  were  nominally  allies,  was 
aggravated  in  this  case  by  the  combined 
authority  which  they  exercised  over  cer¬ 
tain  districts,  and  by  the  intricacy  of  their 
mutual  relations,  the  result  of  a  close  in¬ 
timacy  in  past  years.  When  enmity  is 
aroused  in  a  contracted  sphere,  it  seems 
to  be  aggravated  by  its  continement. 
Hitter  and  insulting  taunts  were  buried  by 
the  Catholics  against  the  new'  opinions.  On 
the  house  of  the  town-clerk  of  Znga  huge 
gallows  was  painted,  from  which  the  arms 
of  Herne,  Hasle,  and  Zurich  were  sus¬ 
pended.  These  acts  inflamed  the  minds 
of  the  Protestants  ;  and  when,  by  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  council  of  Schwyz,  a  Protest.ant 
piistor  was  wayhaid  near  Uznach,  carried 
off,  and  ruthlessly  burned  to  death,  they 
hesitated  no  longer.  War  was  declared 
against  “  the  Five  Places.”  And  whilst 
assistance  was  demanded  from  their  co¬ 
religionists,  the  army  of  Zurich  marched 
to  Cappel,  accompanied  by  Zwingli  as 
their  tield-preacher.  The  Zurichois  were 
in  high  spirits,  full  of  confldence  in 
themselves  and  the  justice  of  their  cause  : 
and  their  government  was  acting  with  a 
promptness  and  resolution  w'hich  Avas  at 
once  a  security  and  an  earnest  of  success. 
The  Catholics  on  the  other  hand,  w'ere 
dispirited,  and,  though  their  levies  were 
quickly  brought  into  the  field,  the^  W'ere 
but  ill  prepared  to  cope  with  their  foes. 
Allies,  too,  poured  in,  and  full  30,900  men- 
at-arms  were  assembled.  Hut  the  blow, 
though  imminent,  w:vs  arrested.  Herne 
and  the  other  allies  of  Zurich  were  anxious 
to  prevent  bloodshed ;  and  as  the  armies 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  the  Land- 
ammann  CEbli  rode  up,  and  begged  them 
to  desist.  Zwingli  saw  plainly  that  it  was 


but  crying  peace  whilst  there  was  no 
peace  and  w'arned  (Ebli  of  the  evils  that 
would  result  from  his  interference.  “  He- 
cause  the  enemy  are  in  our  power,  they 
give  us  fair  words:  afterwards  they  will 
not  spare  us,  and  then  there  will  be  none 
to  mediate.”  The  result  proved  the  truth 
of  these  predictions;  but  they  were  un¬ 
heeded  in  the  desire  for  an  accommoda¬ 
tion.  The  opposing  troops,  as  they  looked 
on  one  another’s  ranks,  saw  there  com¬ 
rades  with  whom  they  had  stood  side  by 
side  in  the  shock  of  battle ;  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  former  friendships  revived.  The 
idea  of  a  treaty  became  popular,  and  was 
carried  out  in  terms  that  nominally  in¬ 
sured  a  free  license  to  i)roclaim  the  trxith. 

The  peace  of  Cappel  Avas  but  a  holloAV 
truce,  and  the  mode  in  Avhich  it  w’as  carried 
out  paralyzed  the  eflbrts  of  the  party  of 
ZAvingli  in  Zurich.  LukeAvarm  friends  or 
avowed  foes  Avere  chosen  to  the  magistracy 
in  the  folloAving  elections,  and  “  tlie  Five 
Places”  soon  again  evinced  their  hostility 
by  disregarding  the  terms  agreed  on. 
When  a  seconxl  war  w'as  inevitable,  the 
government  of  Zurich  had  contrived  by 
their  mismanagement  to  make  the  cause 
of  their  foes  popular  in  SAvitzerland,  and 
to  rouse  the  enemy  to  strain  every  nerve 
for  victory ;  Avhilst  at  home  distrust  and 
feebleness  jxrevailed.  With  very  different 
aspect  the  Heformed  host  marched  once 
more  to  the  field  of  Cappel.  Gloomy  fore¬ 
bodings,  W'hich  found  their  expression  in 
strange  potents,  already  foreshadowed  the 
coming  disaster.  A  comet  of  unusual  size 
had  appeared  in  the  sky  —  a  shield  had 
been  seen  in  the  air  at  Zug  —  blood  had 
burst  from  the  earth  in  streams  at  Aargau 
—  u|H>n  the  Hrunig  standards  had  seemed 
to  be  flapj)ing  in  the  heavens  ;  whilst 
ships  flitted  OA’er  the  I..jike  of  Lucerne, 
filled  with  ghostly  warriors.  We  may 
deem  all  such  stories  idle  ;  but  they  indi¬ 
cate  that  men’s  hearts  Avere  strung  high, 
and  W'ere  gloomily  antici[)ating  results  of 
no  common  moment.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  at  such  a  time  it  should  be  thought 
of  evil  omen  that  Avhen  the  great  banner 
of  Zurich  Avas  set  up  at  the  toAvn-hall,  it 
clung  to  its  pole  and  refused  to  unfurl,  and 
that  when  Zwingli  was  in  the  act  of  mount¬ 
ing,  his  horse  reared  and  fell  backw’ards. 
“  lie  will  never  come  back,”  said  his 
friends  mounifuliy.  “  ‘  Whoso  loveth  son 
or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  w'orthy 
of  me,’  says  the  Lord,  and  it  is  the  Lord’s 
cause,”  W'as  his  reply :  but  he  w'as  not  un- 
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moved,  and  wa.s  heard,  as  he  marched,  to  trait  still  j)reserved  in  the  libi  ary  at  Zu- 
be  praying  with  great  fervency,  commit-  rich,  we  may  trace  resolution  and  ener- 
ing  himself  and  the  Church  to  the  Lord,  gy  in  his  well-compacte<l  head,  and  a  tar- 
It  is  a  journey  of  not  more  than  three  seeing,  penetrating  understanding  in  his 
or  four  hours  over  the  Albis  from  Zurich  i  expansive  forehead  and  full,  clear  eye  ; 
to  Cappel,  and  the  banner  arrived  at  three  but  we  confess  that  to  ourselves  his  fea- 
o’clock  p.M.  The  battle  had  already  last-  tures  have  a  ceitain  contraction  that  we 
ed  throe  hours,  with  manifest  advantage  j  should  hardly  have  expected  in  one  who 
to  the  Zurichois,  and  a  bold  charge  upon  j  entertained  such  comju'ehensive  views.  In 
the  foe  might  possibly  have  gained  the  !  his  home  he  led  a  simple  life,  enjoying  the 
day.  But  there  was  treachery  in  the  lie-  ,  quiet  of  the  domestic  hearth,  or  the  socie- 
formed  camp.  Their  c.ai>tain,  Goeldli,  ty  of  his  numerous  friends,  lie  freipient- 
frustrated  every  useful  proposal,  allowed  ly  supped  abroatl  in  the  jmblic  guild 
.all  the  commanding  posts  to  be  occupied  rooms,  or  with  the  Council.  He  was  no 
by  the  enemy,  and  refused  to  attack  be-  ascetic,  and  retained  to  the  last  his  pas- 
fore  the  morrow.  It  W’as  Christmas  Eve.  j  sion  for  mu.sic.  His  time  was  carefully 
The  day  of  our  Lord’s  nativity  da  wne<l,  >  distributed  day  by  day.  He  rose  with  the 
.and  soon  the  strife  began.  In  the  outset  j  sun  in  summer,  gave  the  early  hours  to 
of  the  battle  Goeldli  and  his  men  desert-  |  prayer  and  study  of  the  Bible,  till  sum- 
ed  :  yet,  surrounded  .and  betrayed,  the  i  moned  to  preach  or  lecture  in  “  the 
Zurichois  fought  like  lions  against  eight  •  schools.”  At  eleven  he  dined.  Then  he 
times  their  number,  and  the  victory  for  a  [  conversed  with  his  tamily,  received  visits, 
time  was  doubtful :  but  at  Last  they  were  !  or  walked  till  two.  In  the  atlernoon, 
overborne.  Zwingli  had  bent  down  to  |  Greek  and  Koimui  litenature  occupied  him 
comfort  a  wounded  man  with  the  words  till  sujiper.  After  all  this,  the  night  was 
of  life,  when  a  stone  struck  his  helmet  with  often  devoted  to  study.  He  could  dis- 
such  force,  that  he  was  hurled  to  the  peuse  with  repose ;  and  wo  are  told  that, 
ground.  He  soon  summoned  strength  to  during  the  disputation  at  Baden,  he  hard- 
rise,  when  he  was  juerced  by  a  hostile  ly  rested  for  six  weeks  together.  A 
spear.  “  What  matters  it  ?”  he  cried,  youth  brought  him,  each  evening,  an  ac- 
“  They  may  kill  the  body,  the  soul  they  count  of  the  day’s  discussion,  and  he  pre¬ 
can  not  kill.”  The  wound  was  mortal,  pared  his  remarks  and  suggestions  in 
but  he  lingered  on.  A  party  of  marauders  time  to  be  used  on  the  morrow.  He 
drew  near,  and  found  him.  “Will  you  loved  the  society  of  children,  and  the 
confess  ?  Shall  we  fetch  a  priest  ?”  He  charm  of  liis  ad<lress  drew  many  a  young 
can  not  sj>eak,  but  si^ns  in  the  negative,  nian  from  a  vicious  life  to  follow  with  him 
“  Then  c.all  on  the  Virgin  and  saints  in  “  a  more  excellent  way.”  It  was  .an  honest, 
your  heart.”  Once  more,  with  eloquent  simple,  laborious  life,  guided  throughout 
silence,  he  signs  that  he  will  not  deny  lus  by  faith  alone. 

Lord.  “  Die,  then,  obstin.atc  heretic,”  It  was  at  the  close  of  a  summer’s  day 
cried  Bochinger,  and  gave  him  a  fatal  stab,  that  we  reached  the  spot  where  Zwingli 
There  w.as  bitter  wailing  th.at  night  in  fell.  The  jdace  is  marked  by  a  large,  rude 
Zurich.  Baron  von  Geroldseck,  Abbot  of  block  of  native  granite,  having  an  iron 
Einsiedeln,  the  Comthur  Schmidt,  the  plate  on  either  side,  on  which  is  recorded. 
Abbot  of  C.appcl,  .and  twenty-two  of  the  m  Latin  and  Gcmian,  the  day  and  yeai- 
Reformed  clergy.  Lay  do.ad  with  Zwingli  on  which  the  great  Reformer  died  a  hero’s 
mion  the  field.  Ills  own  friends,  Ulrich  death.  It  was  a  fitting  scene  for  a  Swiss 
Funk,  Thnmeisen,  Schweizer,  and  Trnnig,  patriot’s  grave :  and  as  the  sun  slowly 
w'cre  not  divided  from  him  in  death  for  went  down,  and  tinged  with  its  declining 
the  cause  of  faith  and  fatherland.  Bitter-  rays  the  snow-clad  AI])S,  we  realized  the 
est  of  all  were  the  tears  that  fell  around  scene  that,  at  a  like  hour,  must  have  met 
Zwingli’s  hearth.  His  widow  bew.mled  a  the  Reformer’s  dying  eye.  Dark  clouds 
son,  a  brother,  a  son-in-law,  and  a  brother-  hung  in  the  sky,  casting  deep  sliadows  on 
in-law,  lost  in  that  fight,  as  w’ell  as  her  the  mountain  side,  and  intercepting  the 
noble  s|Kinse.  sunbeams,  so  that  none  save  the  highest 

Our  sketch  would  hardly  be  complete  peaks  were  kindled  to  a  glowing  light, 
without  some  notice  of  Zwingli  in  pnvate  Soon  this  died  out,  .and  aU  was  cold  and 
life.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man  in  form  dull  in  the  calm  gray  of  evening,  and  we 
and  figure ;  aud  from  the  admirable  por-  turned  away  in  our  disappointment  at  not 
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having  Avitncssod  grander  sunset  effects.  I 
On  a  sudden  all  was  changed  .as  if  by 
magic.  The  clouds  rolled  away  from  the 
setting  sun,  and  from  peak  to  |)eak  the 
pink  gleam  leapt,  and  diffused  itself  over 
the  mountain  forms,  reflecting  and  being 
reflected  back,  until  every  part  was  bathed 
in  its  lovely  hue.  As  we  ga*ed  on  the 
scene,  it  seemed  emblematic  (may  it  prove 
so !)  of  the  truth  for  which  Zwingli  died. 
In  his  own  day  that  truth,  amidst  many  a 
cloud,  M-as  yet  received  into  some  noble 


I  hearts,  and  shone  in  the  most  eminent 
souls  in  Switzerland.  We  have  had, alas! 
since  then  the  period,  still  surviving,  of 
dead  and  dull  formalism — of  every  phase  of 
neologian  unbelief,  with  scarcely  one  ray 
of  spiritual  life  athwart  the  gloom.  May 
the  glimmer  of  truth  that  has  reajijreared 
be  but  the  harbinger  of  better  things, 
when  the  truth  which  Zw'ingli  once 
preached  shall  again  prevail  throughout 
all  that  region. 


From  the  Eeleetie  ReTiew. 
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Our  English  character  is  a  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  domestic  and  adventurous. 
Each  in  its  extreme  supplements  the  other, 
and  forms  its  fitting  counterpart.  The 
crackling  embers  never  sound  so  chcei  ful, 
and  the  red  coals  never  send  forth  so 
bright  a  glow  or  so  geni.al  a  warmth,  as 
■when  the  wintry  blast  is  howling  without, 
and  dreary  blackness  broods  over  the 
landscape.  The  vivid  imagination  and 
the  warm  heart,  which  find  such  a  charm 
in  home  fireside,  love  to  face  the  tempest, 
to  climb  the  perilous  hight,  to  battle  with 
the  raging  seas,  and  to  explore  the  ice¬ 
bound  regions  of  the  north.  This  last 
scene  of  enterprise  has  always  had  a  fierce 
fascination  for  our  English  mind.  It  gives 
]>lay  to  the  wildest  imagination,  and  food 
for  the  most  insatiable  scientific  appetite. 
The  most  mysterious  ])henomena  in  nature 
— the  fitful  splendor  of  the  northern  lights, 
the  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  the 
diffusion  of  heat  and  cold,  the  areas  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  tides  and 
currents  of  the  ocean — all  enchain  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  philosopher;  while  the 
(pienchless  thirst  of  adventure,  the  gloomv 
solitude  and  rugged  wildness  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  the  floating  mountains  of  ice,  the 
grandeur  of  the  midnight  sun,  w^heeling 
Its  course  along  the  northern  sky ;  and 
the  awful  stillneHS  of  the  night,  on  which 
for  weeks  together  no  dawn  ever  breaks 
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— fascinate  the  lover  of  the  romantic  and 
sublime. 

Three  centuries  ago,  our  ancestors,  be¬ 
ginning  to  learn  the  v.aiue  of  eastern  com¬ 
merce,  resolved  to  seek  a  pas.sage  to  China 
bv  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  or  America. 
jJow’  the  shortest  way  from  England  to 
Behring’s  Stnaits,  is  almost  directly  by 
the  North  Pole ;  so  that  our  forefathei-s 
were  not  far  wrong  in  their  reckoning  of 
distance.  But  the  shortest  way  is  not 
always  the  best,  and  unfortunately  for 
their  schemes,  the  seas  which  had  to  l)e 
traversed  in  these  North-East  and  North- 
West  passages,  were  for  the  most  part 
seas  of  ice.  Several  exploring  expeditions 
went  out,  some  of  which  never  returned ; 
while  others  returned  with  results  more 
valuable  to  geographers  than  to  mer¬ 
chants.  The  greatest  discoverer  was 
Baffin.  Indeed,  so  far  did  he  leave  all 
others  behind,  th.at  he  was  generally 
tre.ated  as  a  fabler  and  romancer,  until 
Sir  John  Ros.s’8  exjH*dition  in  1818,  tho¬ 
roughly  cst.abli.Hhed  his  credit,  even  in  the 
minutest  particulars,  lliis  expedition  was 
the  result  of  a  new  zeal  for  the  discovery 
of  the  North- W est  passage.  But  it  failed. 
At  the  entrance  of  Lancaster’s  Sound, 
Ross,  declaring  that  he  saw  land  aheail, 
turned  back  and  sailed  to  England,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  success. 

It  was  soon  known  that  his  second  in 
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command,  Lieutenant  Parry,  a  young  man 
of  high  promise,  and  destined  to  a  career 
equally  eminent  with  his  captain's  for  its 
boldness  of  adventure,  its  snccessfiil  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  its  manly,  un.affected  Christ¬ 
ian  piety,  believe<l  the  land  ahead  to  be 
merely  cloud-land,  and  tliought  the  search 
ought  to  have  been  continued.  He  was, 
tlierefore,  intrusted  by  the  Admiralty 
with  the  oominand  of  another  expedition  ; 
and  sailed  in  1819,  with  the  Hecla  and 
Griper,  on  his  first  great  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery.  On  reaching  the  turning-point  of 
the  last  year,  he  beheld  with  joy  a  broa<i 
sheet  of  %vater,  quite  o|>en,  stretching 
away  to  the  westward.  We  can  imagine 
the  exultation  and  anxiety  the  explorers 
must  have  felt,  as  they  sailed  along  this 
magnificent  channel ;  how  eagerly  their 
eyes  must  have  strained  to  catch  the 
taintest  glimpse  of  land ;  with  what  wild 
bounds  their  hoi)e8  must  have  leapt  for¬ 
ward  to  the  completion  of  their  voyage, 
in  the  discovery  of  the  North-West  |>a8- 
sage ! 

“  They  were  the  first 
That  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea.” 

And  the  calm,  but  eloquent  narrative  of 
the  captain,  gives  a  deeply  interesting 
view  of  the  hopes  and  fears  with  which 
all  were  agitated.  They  sailed  further 
and  further  west ;  now  running  fi>r  days 
without  obstruction,  now  tacking  and 
struggling  with  the  loose  ice,  which  some¬ 
times  completely  blocked  up  their  passage. 
Every  thing  showed  that  they  were  not 
in  a  bay,  but  in  an  open  channel :  and 
from  that  time  the  North-West  passage 
has  been  a  nmral  certainty.  It  was  thirty 
years,  however,  before  this  moral  certain¬ 
ty  became  the  certainty  of  demonstration  ; 
for,  on  reaching  Melville  Island,  they  w'cre 
stopped  by  a  vast  sea  of  ice  whirfi  stretches 
westward,  occupying  the  whole  ocean 
north  of  the  American  continent  —  a 
dreary  sea,  spoken  of  by  the  Esquimaux, 
with  superstitious  dread,  as  the  “  Land  of 
the  white  bear,”  into  which  no  sail  —  not 
even  that  of  the  adventurous  M‘Clure  — 
has  ever  succeeded  in  penetrating.  After 
wintering  at  Melville  Island,  therefore,  at 
a  place  which  he  called  Winter  Harbor, 
Parry  was  obliged  to  return  to  England, 
having  ma<Ie  one  of  the  greatest  geo¬ 
graphical  discoveries  of  modern  times. 

His  voyage  is  connected,  by  a  romantic 
incident,  with  the  discovery  of  the  North- 


West  p.as-sage  by  Captain  M'Glure.  Parry 
inscribed  the  names  of  his  ship  and  the 
date  of  his  voyage  on  a  sand  stone  rock  in 
Winter  Harbor.  ^1‘Clure,  sailing  east- 
W'ard  from  Behring's  Straits,  had  suc- 
cecde<l  in  connecting  his  discoveries  with 
Parry’s ;  and  so  solved  the  problem  of 
the  North-West  passage.  In  1851,  he 
reached  Mercy  Bay,  to  the  north  ot 
Banks’s  Land,  and  sledged  over  the  strait 
to  Winter  Harbor.  A  record  of  his  dis¬ 
covery,  and  of  his  position  in  Mercy  Bay, 
was  dejiosited  on  Parry’s  sjuid  stone  rock. 
The  summer  of  1862  passed;  but  the  ice 
in  Mercy  Bay  never  thawed.  Winter 
closet!  —  their  third  winter  in  the  ice. 
Tlie  provisions  were  failing,  and  the 
health  of  the  crew  w-as  slowly  giving 
way.  Still  they  bore  bravely  up :  the 
officers  cheered  the  men ;  and  all  calmly 
awaited  the  dark  and  jierilous  future. 
In  the  spring  of  1853,  M'diire  divided 
his  men ;  part  were  to  try  with  sledges 
to  reach  some  friendly  settlement  or  shij) ; 
part,  with  him,  were  to  risk  another  win¬ 
ter  in  the  ice,  with  the  certainty  of  death 
if  they  failed  to  make  their  w'ay  out  the 
tbllowing  summer.  The  men  willingly 
aiibmitteii  to  the  arrangement ;  though 
all  knew  how  small  was  the  ch.ance  of  ever 
meeting  agein.  At  last  the  week  of  part¬ 
ing  arrived  ;  but  unhoped-for  deliverance 
was  at  hand.  An  expedition  under  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  left  England  in  1852,  in 
search  of  Franklin,  and  also  of  M’Clure, 
who  had  announci‘d  his  intention  of  trying 
to  reach  Winter  Harb>r  from  the  west. 
Thither,  therefore,  the  Hesolute  and  In¬ 
trepid  sailed ;  but  found  no  trace  of 
MK.’lnre.  One  day,  however,  an  officer 
examining  narrowly  Parry’s  sand-stone 
blodi,  caught  siglit  of  a  roll  of  paper.  He 
snatched  it  up,  and  read  with  amazement 
the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the 
North-West  passage,  and  the  position  of 
the  Investigator  in  Mercy  Bay.  As  soon 
as  sledging  was  pos-sible,  Lieuten.ant  Pirn 
wa.s  scudding  over  the  ice.  He  was  just 
in  time. 

“  ‘While  walking  near  the  ship,’  says  Cap¬ 
tain  M’Clure,  ‘  in  conversation  with  ffie  first 
lieutenant  .  .  we  perceived  a  figure  walk¬ 

ing  rapidly  towards  os  fn>m  the  rough  ice  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay.  From  his  pace  and 
gestures  we  both  naturally  supposed  at  first 
that  he  was  some  one  of  our  party  pursued 
by  a  bear,  but  as  we  approached  him  doubts 
arose  as  to  who  it  could  be.  He  was  certainly 
unlike  any  of  our  men  ;  but  recollecting  that  it 
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wa8  possible  some  one  might  be  trying  &  new 
traveling  (Ire&s,  preparatory  to  the  departure  of 
oiir  sledges,  and  certain  that  no  one  else  was 
near,  we  continued  to  advance.  When  within 
about  two  hundred  yards  of  us,  this  strange 
figure  threw  up  his  amis,  and  made  gesticula¬ 
tions  resembling  those  used  by  Esquimaux,  be¬ 
sides  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  words 
which,  from  the  wind  and  intense  excitement  of 
the  moment,  sounded  like  a  wild  screech;  and 
this  brought  us  both  fairly  to  a  stand-still.  The 
stranger  came  quietly  on,  and  we  saw  that  his 
face  was  as  blaclc  as  ebony ;  and  really  at  the 
moment  we  might  bo  pardoned  for  wondering 
whether  he  was  a  denizen  of  this  or  the  other 
world,  and  had  he  but  given  us  a  glimpse  of  a 
tail  or  a  cloven  hoof  we  should  assuredly  have 
taken  to  our  legs :  as  it  was,  we  gallantly  stood 
our  ground,  and  had  the  skies  fallen  u|>on  us 
we  could  hardly  have  been  more  a.stonishe<l  when 
the  dark-fact J  stranger  called  out — "I’m  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Pirn,  late  of  the  Herald,  and  now  in  the 
Resolute.  Captain  Kellet  is  in  her  at  Dealy 
Island.  .  .  To  rush  at  and  seize  him  by  the 
hand  was  the  first  impulse,  for  the  heart  was 
too  full  for  the  tongue  to  speak.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  relief  l>eing  clo.se  at  hand,  when  none 
was  supposed  to  be  even  within  the  Arctic  cir¬ 
cle,  was  too  sudden,  unexpected,  and  joyous  for 
our  minds  to  comprehend  it  at  once.  The  news 
flew  with  lightning  rapidity,  the  ship  was  all  in 
commotion  ;  the  sick,  forgetting  their  maladies, 
leapt  from  their  hammocks ;  the  artificers 
dropped  thoir  tools,  and  the  lower  deck  was 
cleared  of  men,  for  they  all  rushed  for  the 
hatchway  to  be  assured  tliat  a  stranger  was  ac¬ 
tually  amongst  them,  and  that  his  talc  was  true. 
Despondency  fled  the  ship,  and  Lieutenant  Pirn 
received  a  welconw — pure,  hearty,  and  grateful 
— that  he  will  assuredly  remember  and  cherish 
to  the  end  of  his  daya’^  ’’ 

Icing-in  is  the  great  danger  of  Arctic 
navigation.  Where  a  broad  stream  of 
w.ater  is  found  one  year,  it  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  there  the  next.  But  the  mere 
cracks  in  the  ice,  up  whiuli  vessels  fre¬ 
quently  venture,  may  be  open  one  year 
and  never  ailerwards.  McClure's  danger 
was  not  a  solidary  instance.  In  1829,  Sir 
John  Boss  gut  blocked  up  near  the  bottom 
of  Boothia  Bay,  and  wa.s  unheard  of  for 
four  years.  Every  body  believed  him 
dead ;  when  one  morning  the  Isiibella, 
at  the  liead  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  saw  tw’o  boats 
sailing  at  some  distance  towards  her.  8he 
sent  a  bout  to  meet  them.  What’s  the 
name  of  your  ship  ?”  cried  a  voice  from 
one  of  the  stray  Iniats.  “The  Isabella, 
of  Hull,  once  commanded  by  Captain 
Koss,”  was  the  reply.  “Tlien  I’m  that 
Captain  Ross,”  answered  the  first  voice. 
In  vain  the  good  sailor  from  the  Isa¬ 
bella  assured  him  tliat  he  had  been  dead 


two  years  and  more.  The  captain  knew 
better ;  and  in  a  lew  weeks  tiie  fame  of 
his  exploits,  discoveries,  hardshi|)8,  and 
escape,  was  known  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England.  At  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  the  same  brave  old  navigator 
was  once  more  wintering  in  the  ice  —  in 
vain  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  Cap¬ 
tain  Kane  lost  liis  vessel  in  the  same  way, 
and  had  to  travel  with  his  scurvy-wea¬ 
kened  crew  for  some  months  in  open 
boats.  From  the  evidence  yet  obtauied, 
we  suspect  the  same  late  befel  the  ill- 
starred  Erebus  and  Terror.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  danger,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  that  ice  accumulates  much  more  offi 
a  northern  than  oft'  a  southern  shore. 
The  coast  is  usually  rather  steep  ;  and  the 
sun,  which  never  rises  high,  melts  the  snow 
on  hills  with  a  southeni  aspect,  before  its 
slanting  rays  have  ever  touched  the  face 
of  those  w  ith  a  northern.  The  ice  on  the 
south  of  a  channel  has  thereibre  more  sun, 
and  receives  the  melting  snows,  and  re¬ 
flected  rays  from  hills  and  Clift's  adjoining; 
while  the  ice  on  the  north  side  is  subjected 
to  these  thawing  influences  only  for  a 
shorter  time,  and  in  a  smaller  degree. 
These  circum-stances  have  much  more  to 
do  with  Uie  early  breaking-up  of  the  ice, 
than  a  few  degrees’  change  in  latitude. 
The  accumulation  of  ice  on  one  side  of  a 
channel,  runniug  noilh  and  south,  is  trace¬ 
able  to  another  less  obvious  cause.  Dr. 
Kane,  finding  such  an  accumulation  on  the 
west  side  of  Smith’s  Sound,  where  a 
southern  current  prevails,  referred  the 
fact  to  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  eartii. 
This  motion  increasing  as  we  recede  from 
the  pole,  a  body  traveling  southward, 
would  have  a  slower  easterly  velocity  than 
that  part  of  the  earth  to  which  it  was 
going.  This  would  create  a  tendency  in 
the  body  to  move  to  the  west  a.s  it  got 
further  south ;  and  such  we  find  in  the 
trade-wiuds,  which  blow  so  constantly 
within  the  tro|iics.  So,  too,  a  train  mov¬ 
ing  soutliwards,  tends  to  run  oft*  the  line 
to  the  west;  one  moving  northward,  to 
the  east.  The  Atlantic  gulf-stream  also, 
which  flows  northwards  from  near  the 
equator,  sloughs  ofiT  sea-weed  ui  large 
quantities  to  the  east,  and  but  little  to  the 
west.  The  same  law,  acting  on  a  southern 
current,  would  cause  such  an  accumulation 
of  ice  as  Dr.  Kane  observed  on  the  west 
of  Smith’s  Sound.  Perhaps  the  subject 
demands  more  attention  than  scientific 
men  have  yet  given  it. 
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But  there  is  something  more  than  dan- 

Cto  be  noticed  about  this  irozeu  region. 

us  take  a  look  at  the  navigator  as  he 
ventures  into  its  cold  shade.  The  moment 
he  leaves  the  open  sea,  and  enters  the  ice, 
his  old  seamanship  goes  for  nothing.  A 
new  art  is  required  to  work  his  vessel  in 
these  half-solid  seas.  Clumsy,  heavy,  but 
tight  and  snug  little  craft  these  vessels 
are.  The  shocks  they  encounter  from  the 
drifting  ice,  and  the  nips  and  blows  they 
receive  on  all  bauds,  would  crunch  up 
any  ordinary  vessel  like  a  walnut  in  the 
gripe  of  the  nut-crackers.  Far  on  every 
side  stretch  floating  islands  of  ice,  now 
separating  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  alluring 
channel  for  the  vessel,  then  closing  with  a 
rapidity  which  seems  to  cut  ofl'  all  hope  of 
escape.  The  tre:tcherou8  quickness  of 
tlieir  approach,  and  their  magically  sud¬ 
den  changes,  are  the  marvel  and  terror  of 
mariners.  The  most  open  sea  yields  no 
security.  Many  a  vessel  has  boeii  caught 
and  sunk  before  those  near  her  dreamed 
of  her  danger.  These  floes  are  fragments 
broken  by  thaw  and  currents  from  the 
vast  surfaces  called  fields,  and  are  them¬ 
selves  often  of  enormous  size,  l^irry  saw 
one  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  We  can 
understand  with  what  horror  the  seaman 
beholds  such  a  ma.ss  floating  towards  him, 
as  he  lies  ofl'  the  shore  of  some  rocky  ]>ro- 1 
inontory.  Fairy  describes  the  terrific 
crash  of  one  of  these  floes  against  a  preci- 1 
pice  and  the  piles  of  broken  ice  splintered  | 
from  it  in  the  sliock.  If  the  ice  is  thick, 
and  the  shore  shelving,  ships  may  be ! 
brought  so  near  the  land  that  the  floe 
strands  before  reaching  them.  And  so 
heavy  is  the  ice  in  these  regions,  that  the 
mariner  often  owes  his  safety  to  this  ex|K‘- 
dient.  Dr.  Kane  found  a  piece  standing 
nine  feet  above  water,  and,  since  there  is 
six  times  as  much  below  as  above,  the 
total  thickness  must  have  been  sixty-three 
feet.  Thi.s  thickness  is  not  the  result  of 
direct  freezing.  When  the  young  ice  is 
formed,  the  snow  often  weighs  it  down 
and  cracks  it.  Ttie  sea-water,  issuing 
through,  makes  a  snow  sludge,  which  the 
winter  freezes  into  solid  ioe.  When 
Captain  MK^lure  sledged  from  Princess 
lioyal  Island  to  Banks's  Strait — the  expe¬ 
dition  whidi  first  determined  the  North- 
West  passage — the  snow  was  so  impreg¬ 
nated  with  sea- water  that  it  became  as 
tenacious  as  clay.  The  exertion  to  make 
way  was  fearful,  the  perspiration  st.ream- 
ing  in  big  drops,  instantly,  before  falling. 


converted  into  solid  balls  of  ic.e,  upon 
their  brows.  It  was  impossible,  with  all 
their  eflbrts,  to  drag  their  sledge  more 
than  seven  miles  a  day.  Fields  of  ice  are 
the  loose  fragments  and  floes  welded  toge¬ 
ther  by  the  freezing  of  tlie  water  betwwn, 
and  further  incrusted  with  fresh  layers 
of  saturated  snow,  which  is  gradually 
converted  into  ice  by  the  cold  of  the  win¬ 
ter.  No  wonder,  then,  that  this  ice  is  far 
from  smooth,  .and  is  found  intersected  by 
vast  hummocks,  or  raised  mounds,  criKS.sing 
the  surface  in  all  directions.  It  is  sc-arct'ly 
necessary  to  point  out  to  the  reader  bow 
materially  this  must  interfere  with  the 
sledging,  which  we  ordinarily  deem  so 
easy  and  delightful  a  mode  of  traveling. 

The  ice-tiehls  tlius  formed,  bowev'er, 
though  the  largest,  are  not  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  Arctic  st'as.  The 
most  remarkable  objects  are  those  float¬ 
ing  mountains  of  ice  which  tower  majes- 
lically  from  the  surrounding  waters,  and 
arc  known  under  the  familiar  name  of 
icebergs.  Sometimes  seventy  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  wonderful  maases  may  be 
seen  at  a  time.  TItc  imagination  might 
weary  itself  with  running  riot  amidst  the 
fantastic  fornus  and  beauties  they  present. 
Temples  of  ice,  with  sculptured  aisles  and 
fretted  columns,  and  solemn  archways, 
grouped  together  in  glorious  syrninetrv, 
or  thrown  in  hideous  confusion  and  nun 
by  the  shock  of  some  terrible  eartlnpiake 
— cities  of  ice,  with  spire  and  dome  jind 
minaret,  all  gleaming  in  the  sunset’s 
blaze  —  fairy  lialls  of  ice  Sfinnglud  with 
!  jewels  of  every  hue,  and  flashing  in  tlie 
I  noontide  witii  the  splendor  of  a  myriad 
!  rainl)ow8  —  mountmns  of  ioc*,  pale,  cold, 

I  and  spectral,  with  tluit  awful  light  which 
I  distinguishes  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the 
!  Alps  amidst  the  gathering  shadows  of  the 
I  evening.  Their  size  is  enormous ;  one  of 
I  them,  8t*en  by  Captain  Fenton,  of  the 
j  Judith,  who  accom()anied  Sir  Martin 
!  Frobisher's  third  expcilitiun,  stood  sixty- 
'  flve  fathoms  alwvo  the  water.  The  deep 
blue  of  the  base,  rising  from  the  surf  like 
a  precipice  of  solid  sapphire,  and  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  their  crown  of  snow, 
render  them  amongst  the  most  strikingly 
beautiful  objects  of  these  regions.  They 
arc  at  once  the  most  terrible  foes  .and  the 
most  steadfast  friends  of  the  mariner. 
When  the  storm-swell  rolls  in  from  the 
Atlantic,  when  the  blocks  of  ice  pitch  and 
roll  among  the  waves,  grinding  and  crash¬ 
ing  with  a  fearful  noise,  and  hurrying  the 
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vessel  onward  in  their  course,  these  piti-  But  what  are  these  bergs,  and  where  do 
leas  ice  precifncea,  against  which  the  waves  they  come  from  ?  W e  often  read  of  bergs 
are  breaking  in  huge  mountains  of  spray,  which  turn  out  to  be  only  lumps  of  floe 
may  well  be  looked  iipon  with  feelings  of  ice  frozen  to  a  remarkable  thickness,  and 
terror.  So,  too,  when  they  are  seen  bear-  standing  high  alrove  the  waves.  These, 
ing  down  with  their  resistless  strength  however,  are  wrongly  named.  Real  berg < 
towards  the  field  on  the  side  of  which  the  are  fragments  of  glaciers,  which  exist  m 
mariner  is  floating,  he  may  well  regard  (Ireenland,  as  in  the  Alps  and  Norway, 
them  as  the  most  «lreadful  of  foes.  But  fed  by  great  fields  of  snow,  and  forming 
how  often,  snugly  moored  under  their  lee,  the  rivers  of  this  froztni  land.  Ice  has 
has  he  l>eheld  the  pack  through  which  his  been  shown  to  be  a  thick  tenacious  liquid, 
feeble  craft  had  for  days  been  vainly  possessed  of  considerable  plasticity,  and 
struggling,  torn  in  pieces  like  a  sheet  of  p«)nring  down  an  incline  by  its  own  gra- 
paper,  and  sail  promlly  on,  with  a  track  vity,  and  the  internal  movement  of  its 
of  seething,  eddying  water,  cleared  of  own  partick*s.  These  ice  rivers  may  be 
every  fragment  of  ice  for  half  a  mile  in  seen  wiiuling  .along  the  valleys,  oozing  over 
his  train.  It  is  almost  always  as  the  goo<l  the  precipices,  and  finally  standing  like  a 
genii  of  the  navigators  that  these  ice  frozen  c.ataract  on  the  very  margin  of  the 
mountains  appear — ea])ricious,  indeed,  as  waves.  Lieutenant  Beecher  witnessed 
all  genii  are ;  often  threatening,  but  seldom  the  ruin  and  destruction  with  which  a 
or  never  doing  any  harm  ;  attd  sometimes  jwrtion  of  one  of  these  glaciers  gave  w'ay 
nuidering  the  most  essential  services,  and  burst  into  the  sea,  where  it  at  once 
We  have  read,  indeed,  of  one  doting  old  begtm  existence  as  a  berg.  Dr.  Kane, 
berg — so  far  gone  that  it  cjin  scarcely  be  from  observations  of  the  Humbohk  gla- 
consi<lerod  responsible — which  very  near-  cier,  concluded  that  bergs  were  generally 
h'  played  the  part  of  a  most  malignant  broken  oft*  by  the  tidal  action,  a  |K)rtiou 
genius  to  Dr.  Kane.  This  unforttmate  of  the  ice  river  having  already  poured  into 
explorer  h.ad  just  moored  muler  its  shel-  the  sea.  But  the  mode  of  their  separation 
tering  wall,  when  it  suddenly  began  t«)  is  a  nmtter  demanding  further  investiga- 
tremble  like  a  pai'alytiu  man,  and  to  she«l  tion.  Another  question  arises:  How  is 
doM'n  fragments  of  ice  ufKm  his  bark,  all  this  ice  ever  to  melt  ?  Tlte  vast  sea  of 
The  Doctor  thought  it  was  time  to  be  oft*  unmelted  ice  we  have  before  s|)oken  of 
ami  had  scarcely  loosed  his  hawsers,  and  shows  that  if  left  to  itself  it  never  would, 
got  clear  of  the  berg,  when  a  terrific  Wherever  a  sheltered  bay  i)revent8  escape 
crack  shook  through  its  whole  frame,  and  of  the  ioc  into  the  main  drifts  outside,  it 
in  .another  instant  the  v:ist  mn.ss  plunged,  remains  thick  and  8oli<l  through  the  whole 
an  avalanche  of  ruins,  into  the  sea.  As  short  summer  of  these  northern  elimes. 
a  kind  of  set  oft*  however,  against,  this  ,  But  in  the  broader  channels  the  thawing 
story,  we  must  tell  of  a  more  genial  b<*rg  |  of  the  thinner  {>ortions  sets  the  ice  in 
to  which  the  Doctor  once  .applied  for  help.  I  motion  within  itself.  Fragments  are 
While  sriiling  up  Smith’s  Sound,  with  !  broken  off,  and  the  small  pieces  th.at  are 
tightly  ]>acke<l  ice  on  his  left,  and  an  army  I  thus  thrown  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
<»f  bergs  *)n  his  right,  all  of  a  sittlden  the  readily  yield  to  the  rays  of  an  almost  j)or- 
wind  failed — a  very  common  and  annoy-  petual  sun.  A  larger  8p:iee  is  thus  left  for 
ing  circumstance  in  these  regions.  At  the  movements  of  the  floes,  which  are 
the  same  time  he  saw  the  bergs  in  motion,  many  of  them  drirte«l  with  the  southern 
bearing  down  for  the  field  of  iee  on  his  current  down  Baffin’s  Bay,  and  finally 
left.  He  could  not  move  an  inch,  and  |  melted  in  the  w.armer  waters  of  the  At- 
d(*strm’tion  seemed  inevitable,  when,  to  laniic.  In  this  way  the  icebergs  are  got 
his  delight,  he  j>erceived  a  friendly  berg  lid  of  which  would  otherwise  defy  tor 
rapidly  plowing  its  way  u])  the  channel,  centuries  the  feeble  power  of  the  sun  m 
A»i  ice-anchor  was  happily  attached,  and  i  those  latit tides.  Even  to  the  north  of 
a  stout  hawser  (how  they  must  have  I  Spitzbergen,  where  the  frost  line  is  diiven 
looked  to  the  hawser!)  was  soon  at  full  i  back  to  its  extreme  northern  limit  by  the 
stretch  towing  them  along.  It  was  a  race  genial  warmth  of  the  gulfstream,  this 
for  life,  but  the  vessel  won  it,  having  |  southward  drift  is  still  perceptible.  Par- 
cleared  the  channel  by  about  five  yards,  |  ry’s  memorable  attempt  to  reach  the  North 
when  the  thre.atening  berg  came  with  a  j  Pole  was  frustrated  by  the  discovery  that 
fearful  crash  in  contact  with  the  field.  i  his  party  were  moving  south  with  the  field 
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fiister  than  they  were  moving  north  by 
their  own  exertions.  Probably  Parry’s 
men  failed  to  perceive  the  beautiful  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  phenomenon  ;  but  it  would 
hardly  become  us  to  be  equally  blind. 
Were  it  not  for  the  drifting  away  of  ice 
to  warmer  regions,  the  waters  which  our 
vessels  now  traverse  with  comparative 
ease  would  be  bound  in  one  eternal  rigid 
sleep  of  frost,  and  the  cold  thus  generated 
would  spread  a  death-like  chill  over  seas 
and  continents  far  to  the  sonthw.ard. 

Hut  though  insufficient  to  melt  the  im¬ 
mense  accumulation  of  ioe,  this  northern 
sun  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  power  or 
beauty.  We  can  well  sympathize  with 
the  late  Professor  Forbes  in  his  enthusias¬ 
tic  desire  to  see  a  sun  above  the  horizon 
at  midnight.  Nothing  by  all  accounts 
can  exceed  the  solemn  glory  of  this  sp<*c- 
tacle.  The  univei*sal  hush  of  midnight 
spread  over  the  earth,  but  the  orb  of  day 
swathed  in  all  the  glories  of  sunset  slowly 
trailing  bis  form  along  the  northern  sky. 
For  hours  and  hours  one  protracted,  ever- 
varying,  combination  of  sun  and  mist, 
now  stretching  in  golden  waves  along  the 
horizon,  now  shooting  out  spires  of  name 
up  the  zenith,  now  drenching  every  float¬ 
ing  cloud  in  a  crimson  glory,  and  now  like 
a  solitary  ball  of  fire  rolling  along  over 
the  rugged  wildorness  of  ice,  and  clothing 
the  frozen  ocean  in  a  ^rment  of  light. 
So  great  is  the  refraction  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  these  climates  that  Dr.  Arm¬ 
strong  being  once  dispatche<l  in  a  Iwat  to 
examine  what  appeared  some  lofty  and 
remarkable  mounds  on  the  American 
coast,  found,  on  approaching  them,  that 
they  w'ere  little  lumi»8  of  earth  about 
three  feet  high.  This  extraordinary  re¬ 
fractive  power  adds  greatly  to  the  sunset 
effects,  as  it  must  enhance  all  the  prospect 
in  this  W'ild  and  desolate  region.  The 
broken  surfaces  of  the  floes  are  magnified 
into  far-stretching,  mount.ainous  regions 
of  ice,  the  bergs  loom  with  a  more  awful 
grandeur,  and  the  wild  headlands  tower 
aloft  w’ith  even  sterner  and  more  fantastic 
forms;  while  the  w’hole  is  wrap|>ed  in  a 
gorgeous  coloring  from  the  myriad-tinted 
clouds  w'hich  encircle  the  sunset. 

We  call  it  sunset,  because  it  has  all  the 
effects  of  sunset,  only  in  a  much  higher 
and  grander  degree  ;  but  in  a  short  time 
the  sun  begins  really  to  set,  and  then  the 
night,  the  dark  long  Arctic  night,  steals 
slowly  on.  Every  day  the  sun  sinks  lower 
in  the  horizon,  and  performs  a  shorter 


circle  in  the  south.  The  hour  comes 
when  the  navigator  from  the  mast-head 
beholds  his  glorious  disc  for  the  last  lime 
trail  along  the  ice  to  the  south,  and  then 
sink — a  long  farewell.  “  'Fhe  night  cometh 
wherein  no  man  can  w’ork  “  tiefe  srhari- 
dervolle  Nacht''  as  (ioethe  well  says, 
“  deep  dreadful  night,”  awful,  silent,  ])or- 
tentous  night,  like  a  sleep  from  which 
there  seems  no  aw’akening.  If  the  Arctic 
day  is  the  sublimest,  the  Arctic  night  is 
the  solemnest  of  all  iijitural  spectacles. 
As  when  one  gazes  on  a  great  river,  at 
first  perhaps  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
comes  over  his  mind,  but  afterwMrds  as 
he  w’atches  the  vast  body  of  waters  roll 
on  and  on  with  the  same  ce.aseless  unvary¬ 
ing  flow,  a  strange  sense  of  power  and 
mysterious  grandeur  grows  irresistibly 
!iI>on  him ;  so  is  it  with  this  Arctic  night. 
At  first  it  looks  raaia’clously  like  any 
other  night ;  but  by  degrees  the  sense  of 
long  dur.ation  —  of  utter  ‘‘blackness  of 
darkness”  —  of  changeless  gloom  eating 
into  the  very  soul,  and  tyrannizing  over 
all  nature  around,  presses  upon  him  with 
the  most  irresistilde  power.  With  most 
of  our  explorers,  indeed,  there  h.as  been 
even  on  the  darkest  days  an  hour  or  two 
.about  noon  when  a  fliint  streak  of  twilight 
just  softened  the  gloom  of  the  southern 
horizon.  With  Dr.  Kane,  how'ever,  who 
wintered  further  north,  there  were  days 
upon  days  of  titter,  hopeless  blackness, 
stagnating  over  the  whole  scene  and  un¬ 
broken  by  a  single  ray  of  even  the  dim¬ 
mest  twilight.  One  can  readily  imagine 
its  effect  upon  all  animal  life,  and  still 
more  upon  the  hum.an  spirits.  No  sotind 
— no  sight.  The  ice  is  too  firm  to  give 
a  crack  or  a  motion  ;  of  living  beings 
some  have  migrated  to  warmer  climes, 
some  are  hibernating  in  holes  or  snow¬ 
drifts;  a  few  hover  silently  around  the 
vessel  to  catch  any  thing  that  may  stay 
the  p.angs  of  their  navonous  hunger.  The 
occasional  howl  of  the  wolf^  or  the  croak 
of  the  ill-omened  raven,  alone  break  the 
monotonous  stillnes.s,  save  where  strange¬ 
ly  and  inharmoniously,  amidst  these  in¬ 
hospitable  climes,  from  the  tightly  packed 
vessel  of  the  mariner,  sounds  the  unusual 
voice  of  “  articukately- speaking  man.” 
Yet  has  this  awful  night  a  m.ajestic  beauty 
and  stiblimity  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  dreary  monotony  of  the  landscape. 
As  the  m.ariner  gazes  np  he  beholds  the 
silent  sky  all  spangled  with  the  light  of 
stars,  and  watches  the  constellations 
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wheeling  round  the  pole  day  after  day  in 
the  same  grand  unbroken  order,  or  sees 
the  whole  dome  drenched  M-ith  silver 
light  by  the  unsetting  moon,  shedding 
its  ))ure  rays  upon  the  ice-bound  ocean 
around.  Now  and  then,  too,  from  the 
flushing  of  the  aurora 

“  Not  linht,  but  rather  darkness  visible, 
Serves  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe. 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades," 

such  as  reign  over  that  desolate  landscape, 
atui  still  more  desolate  wilderness  of  ice. 
Tliis  grand  phenomenon  is  partially  known 
to  most  of  our  readers,  but  its  true  glory 
is  only  to  be  witnessed  in  these  northern 
regions.  It  first  flutters,  in  its  wihl  tremb¬ 
ling-pulses  of  light  across  the  black  sky, 
and  over  the  dead  snowy  world,  as  if  the 
palpitation  of  some  vast  unseen  eyelid 
made  light  and  darkness  succeed  each 


other ;  then  it  gathers  energy  and  8tea<l- 
fast  brilliance,  and  seems  like  a  glowing 
arch  of  light  sweeping  across  the  whole 
heavens  from  north  to  south,  and  darting 
swift  arrt)wy  rays  in  every  dicection ; 
sometimes  it  presents  itself  as  a  series  of  j 
moving  p.arallel  columns  gli<rmg  over  each 
other,  or  chasing  each  other  in  solemn 
stillness  .across  tlie  sky ;  now  it  is  seen  ! 
flushing  and  burning  in  a  crimson  blaze  I 
of  light,  like  the  reflection  of  some  huge 
sea  of  fire,  weltering  in  its  red,  restless 
M-aves  of  flame ;  and  again  it  grows  pale 
and  8j)ectral,  and  only  just  lightens  the 
hills  and  hummocks  around,  clothed  in 


their  death-like  garment  of  snow.  This 
phenomenon  is  usually  explained  to  be  the 
giving  off  of  electricity  from  the  earth 
into  space,  and  some  recent  discoveries  in 
electricity  tend  to  confirm  this  view ;  but 
the  subject  is  one  requiring  still  fuither 
cx<amination,  and  will  probably  yield  largo 
fruits  to  the  careful  investigator  of  nature. 

As  the  winter  night  begins  to  deepen, 
the  hazards  of  navigation  grow  more 
dreadful,  and  licfore  the  equinox  naviga¬ 
tion  is  at  an  end,  the  young  ice  forms 
round  the  vessel,  .and  the  winds  and  drifts 
keep  the  floe  in  a  perpetual  motion.  All 
through  the  black  night  the  broken  masses 
are  he<ard  churning  and  grinding  around 
the  vessel,  drowning  the  sound  of  the 
human  voice,  and  occasionally  dashing 
against  the  ship  with  a  shock  which  vi¬ 
brates  through  all  her  timbers.  Tlie 
celebrated  mariner  Davis  seems  to  have 
been  deeply  impressed  ivith  the  sound  of 


the  ice  which  he  had  heard  while  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  fog,  that  prevented  him  see¬ 
ing  it.  He  describes  it  as  the  sound  of  a 
“  mighty  great  roaring  of  the  sea,  as  if  it 
had  lienc  the  beach  of  some  shoare.”  Off 
the  east  coast  of  Greiuiland  he  writes : 

“  The  loathsome  view  of  this  shore,  and  the 
irksome  noise  of  the  yce  was  such  as  it  bred 
strange  conceits  among  us ;  so  that  we  sup- 
jioscd  the  place  to  be  wast  and  voyd  of  any 
sensible  or  vegitable  creatures,  whereupon  I 
called  the  same  ‘  desolation.’  ’’ 

To  winter  in  the  pack  is  a  hazardous 
experiment.  C.aptain  M’Clure,  who  first 
tricnl  it,  had  many  a  hair-brt*adth  est'ape. 
On  one  occasion,  the  whole  pack  in  which 
he  was  ho|H*lessly  entanglerl  drifted  to¬ 
wards  the  black,  jierptmdicular  precipices 
of  I*rinces8  Roy.al  Island.  As  the  ship 
drew  nearer  to  her  fate,  they  could  see 
.and  hear  the  ice  a-head  splitting  and 
crunching  upon  the  rocks,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  whole  {tack,  whirling  round 
on  its  axis,  coach-wheele<l  along  the  side 
of  the  island,  .and  drifted  away  to  the 
northwanl,  snatching  the  Investigator 
fmm  inevitable  destruction.  Once  two 
huge  {tieces  of  ice  in  their  neighborhood 
came  into  violent  collision.  One,  close  to 
the  vessel,  reai'ed  slowly  up  out  of  the 
water,  until  it  far  overtoiqtod  the  In¬ 
vestigator’s  hull,  where  it  rem.ained 
{)oiae<l  for  a  moment,  nncert.ain  whether 
to  come  down  u|K>n  her  and  crush  her 
with  its  weight,  or  to  rela|)se  into  its 
original  {position.  For  a  moment  every 
breath  was  held  ;  then  a  ciy  of  joy  burst 
from  the  crew',  as  the  ice  slow'ly  rolle<l 
over,  and  sank  back  into  its  former  {dace. 
Perha{)8  the  best  de8cri|ition  of  the  scene 
of  tumult  and  danger  which  this  ex{»eri- 
ment  involves  is  given  in  the  Rhyme  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner: 

“  And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  ; 

And  ice  mast-high  came  floating  by. 

As  green  as  emerald. 

“  The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around  ; 

It  crackc<i  ar.d  growled,  and  roared  and  howled 
Like  noises  in  a  swound.” 

A  lively  account  of  the  perils  encounter¬ 
ed  by  the  Judith,  at  a  time  when  Arctic 
navig.ation  was  not  yet  understood,  may 
give  our  readers  some  notion  both  of  the 
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dAiigerB  aud  of  the  courage  of  the  first 
adventurers  in  these  icy  regions. 

During  the  greater  part  of  July,  1578, 

“  they  never  saw  any  one  day  or  houre  wherein 
they  were  not  troubled  with  eontinuall  danger 
and  feare  of  death ;  and  were  twentic  dayes 
almost  together  fast  among  the  yce.  They  had 
their  ships  stricken  through  aud  throu^  on 
both  sides,  their  false  sterame  borne  quite  away, 
and  could  goc  from  their  ship,  in  some  places 
upon  the  yce  very  many  miles;  and  might 
easily  have  passed  from  one  iland  of  yce  to 
another,  even  to  the  shore ;  and  if  God  had  not 
wonderfully  provided  for  them  and  their  neces- 
sitie,  and  time  had  not  made  them  more  cun¬ 
ning  and  wise  to  sceke  strange  remedies  for 
strange  kindcs  of  dangers,  it  had  bene  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  ever  to  have  escaped :  for  among 
other  devices,  wheresoever  they  found  any 
iland  of  yce  of  greater  bignesse  then  the  rest, 
they  commonly  coveted  to  recover  the  same, 
and  thereof  to  make  a  bulwarke  for  their  de¬ 
fence  ;  whereon  having  mored  anker,  they  rod 
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under  the  lee  thereof  for  a  time,  being  thereby 
guarded  from  the  danger  of  the  lesser  driving 
yce.  Hut  when  they  must  foregoe  this  new¬ 
found  fort,  by  means  of  other  yce,  which  at 
length  would  undermine  and  compassc  them 
round  about ;  and  when  that,  by  heaving  of 
the  billowe,  they  were  therewith  like  to  be 
brused  in  peces,  they  used  to  make  the  ship  fast 
to  some  firme  and  broad  pecc  of  yce  they  could 
find,  and  binding  her  nose  fast  thereunto,  would 
fill  all  her  sayles ;  whereon,  the  wind,  having 
great  power,  would  force  forward  the  ship,  so 
the  ship  l>earing  l)efore  her  the  yce ;  and  so  one 
yce,  driving  forward  another,  should  at  length 
get  scope  and  sea  roome.  Having,  by  this 
meancs,  at  length  pot  their  enemies  to  flight, 
tliey  occupied  the  cleare  space  for  a  prettie 
season,  amoug  sundry  muuntaiues  and  Alpes  of 
yce.” 

And  amoncf  these  “inounfainos  and 
Alpes  of  yce”  wo  must  leave  them  for  the 
present,  hoping  to  resume  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  them  at  some  not  very  distant 
'  day. 


Fr*m  th«  National  Bevitw. 
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Tbe  memorahle  year  1848  will,  in  the  '  into  shadow  by  more  stirring  events, 
eyes  of  the  future  historian  of  European  j  thoujjh  they  were  ]>oor  in  lasting  resuh.s. 
cirili7.ation,  apjx‘nr  in  a  different  light  to  |  And  still  it  is  this  emancipation  of  the 
that  in  which  it  ajtpears  to  us.  For  him  |  jteasants,  this  sweeping  away  of  the  sy.stem 
the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe’s  throne  of  feiidalLsin,  in  the  Austrian  empire, 
— founded  as  it  was  on  the  material  well-  which  has  already  increased,  and  can  not 
being  of  the  middle  classes,  without  re- 1  fail  still  more  to  increase*,  the  inijsirtance 
gard  to  the  moral  reijuirements  of  the  |  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  basin  of  the 
nation ;  the  sjiasniodio  tits  of  tlie  second  1  )anube,  and  to  put  tliem  on  an  equal 
French  republic;  the  theoretical  attempts  footing  with  the  more  advanced  states  of 
of  German  prof€?s.sors  for  reconstructing  Centnal  and  Western  Euroja*.  The  success 
the  unity  of  Germany  by  hair-splitting  of  this  grand  and  bold  measure  alone  gave 
duM'Ussions  in  the  church  of  St.  l*aul  at  j  courage  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
h'rankfort;  and  even  the  heroic  struggle  adapt  its  benefits  to  the  gigantic  realm  i»f 
of  Italy  aud  Hungary  for  national  inde-  the  North,  and  to  give  his  empire,  up  to 
jieiidence — will  certainly  seem  far  less  the  present  day  founded  exclu.sively  on  an 
niiportant  than  the  emancipation  of  the  immense  army  of  soldiers  and  disciplined 
peasants  througlmut  the  Austrian  empire,  civil  officials,  the  more  solid  basis  of  the 
All  over  the  Continent,  this  chief  feature  freedom  of  every  individual  in  the  state, 
of  the  revolutions  of  1848  has  been  thrown  This  greatest  though  silent  revolution 

_ _  _ _ _ _  of  Ea.stern  Eurojie  was  achieved  exclu- 

*  The  vmr  yotary.  TranslaK  d  from  the  Hun-  i  wvely  by  the  Ilungarbn  gentry*,  combined 
gariuu  of  Baron  EotvoS.  London:  Longman;.  1850.  j  with  a  ti’action  of  the  aristocracy,  led  by 
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tlie  eloquence  and  statosmaimhip  of  Ixtuis 
Kossuth,  and  o}»|K>sed  by  the  majority  of 
the  jjreat  land-owners,  and  by  all  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Austrian  government.  The 
equality  of  rights  and  duties  for  every  in¬ 
habitant  of  Hungary  was  the  leading  idea 
of  the  parliamentiU'y  opjK)sitiou  ever  since 
the  Diet  of  1882.  About  1841,  Kossuth, 
though  himself  not  a  memWr  of  the  leg¬ 
islature,  iK'came  the  de  facto  lea<ler  of  the 
Jjiberals,  and  the  emancipation  of  thepo.a- 
sauts  was  brought  into  the  foreground ; 
it  became  the  great  question  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  the  future  of  Hungary  was 
bound.  Still,  as  it  implied  the  complete 
change  of  the  social  and  financial  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  state,  many  well-meaning  but 
nervous  patriots  shrank  back  from  its  dif¬ 
ficult  ie.s,  though  they  aeknowle«lged  its 
im|H>rtance  and  justice  ;  others  found  Kos¬ 
suth's  pro|K>sitions  and  agitation  ])rema- 
ture,  because  the  peasants  themselves  did 
not  claim  their  equality  in  the  state,  and 
♦langerous,  as  excitiiig  the  most  numerous 
class  to  hopes  opposed  to  the  reputed  in¬ 
terests  of  the  government  .and  of  the  gre.at 
landholders.  In  1847  Kos.suth  was  at 
hast  elected  member  for  the  metro|K)lit.an 
county  of  I’eslh,  though  all  the  patronage 
of  the  govennnent  aiul  the  grossest  bri¬ 
bery  were  brought  to  bear  against  him, 
and  the  Liberal  parly  could  rely  on  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Lower  House.  In  December 
a  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  pe.asants 
w.as  brought  in  by  (iabriel  Lonyay,  a 
wealthy  commoner ;  it  had  pa.sse«i  already 
several  stages,  after  the  hottest  contest 
with  the  conservative  government  party, 
who  saw  clearly  that  they  could  not  i>re- 
vent  its  final  adoption,  but  relied  u]>on  its 
rejection  by  the  Upper  House,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  revolution  of  Paris  in  February, 
.and  the  revolution  of  Vienna,  nccoin]>anied 
by  the  flight  of  IVinee  Metternicdi,  on 
March  thirteenth,  burst  ujK)n  the  aston¬ 
ished  Hungarians.  They  certainly  took 
.advant.age  of  these  circuiiistanci's ;  but 
maintaining  all  the  fornuilities  ])rcscrilK'd 
by  the  constitution,  the  Diet  carried 
legally  a  complete  reform,  and  the  court 
of  Vienna  dared  not  to  refuse  it.  The 
c(|uility  of  rights  and  duties  was  .acknow¬ 
ledged  bv  law  ;  the  aristocracy  and  gentry 
subjecteii  themselves  to  taxation  and  mili¬ 
tary  service  ;  the  pea.s:tnt3  got  their  land 
as  a  freehold,  their  labor-rent  being  alnd- 
ished  and  an  indemnity  granted  to  the 
landlords  for  two  thirds  of  the  value  of 
the  lost  services,  computed  at  sixteen 


years’  purchase,  and  paid  to  them  in  pub¬ 
lic  securities,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  liberated  ]:>ca8unts  would  have  for  a 
number  of  years  to  p.ay  a  higher  land-tax 
for  paying  off  one  half  of  the  debt  the 
state  had  incurred  by  the  indemnity  to 
the  landholders.  If  we  consider  that  this 
measure  was  carried  by  a  parliament  con¬ 
sisting  almost  exclusively  cd’  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  landed  gentry  and  aristocra¬ 
cy,  without  being  urged  on  by  any  popu¬ 
lar  movement  or  j)re8.sure  from  without, 
we  must  confess  that  no  aristocracy  in  the 
world  has  ever  lelt  a  more  glorious  monu¬ 
ment  of  disinterestedness  and  magnani¬ 
mity  than  the  Hungarian.  The  Austrian 
government,  however,  though  yielding  to 
all  the  other  chaims  of  the  Diet,  even  to 
the  establishment  of  a  n.ttional  independ¬ 
ent  ministry,  and  a  separation  of  the 
Hungarian  finances  and  ainiy  from  tlie 
strictly  Austrian  administration,  refused 
to  sanction  the  emancipation  of  the  pea¬ 
santry.  The  Diet  once  more  insisted  ener¬ 
getically  ujK>n  the  Hill;  the  city  of  Pesth 
iissumed  a  threatening  ns))ect ;  and  the 
Kmperor  Ferdinand,  acconq)anied  by  his 
youthful  nephew,  Fr.ancis  Joseph,  who 
was  soon  to  dethrone  him,  came  down  in 
person  to  the  Diet  at  Presburg,  (Posony,) 
and  gave  his  royal  assent  to  all  the  bills 
|)resented  to  him  on  the  thirteenth  of 
Aj)ril,  1848. 

The  sudden  transition  of  the  pea8.antry 
from  8ervitu«le  to  civil  and  jmlitical  liber¬ 
ty  was  no  where  stained  in  Hungary  by 
riots  or  disorder,  as  was  feared,  or  pcrha]>s 
ho]>ed,  by  the  court  party ;  on  the  con- 
traiw,  on  most  estates  the  fs-asants  con¬ 
tinued  by  their  own  free  will  to  do  the 
work  of  the  landlord  during  the  time  of 
mowing  and  harvesting,  that  the  cro)»s 
might  not  be  damaged  through  any  ditti- 
ciilty  in  securing  hired  labor  for  those 
agricultural  operations.  The  government 
intrigues,  the  Servhin  troubles,  and  the 
invasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Croatian 
army  of  Han  Jelluchich,  soon  gave  greater 
anxiety  to  the  Hungarian  nation  and  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  scarwly  had  they  over- 
CH>me  these  first  dangers,  when  the  Em¬ 
peror  Ferdinand  was  dethroned,  on  the 
second  of  December,  1848,  by  a  palace 
revolution  at  Oliniitz,  and  Francis  Joseph 
abolished  the  Hungarian  constitution,  ilis- 
solved  the  legislative  bodies,  put  the 
country,  .against  which  he  W'us  to  begin 
an  internecuie  w'ar  under  martial  law  be¬ 
fore  he  hud  occupied  it,  and  threw  into 
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prison  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  I  .cust,  1848,  a  bill  analogous  in  its  features 
Diet  to  the  camp  of  the  invading  general,  1  to  the  Hungarian  law',  for  the  hereditary 
Prince  WindiscligratE,  in  order  to  nego-  '  j)roviBec8,  and  for  Ischemia  and  Galicia, 
tiate  a  peace.  The  events  of  Uie  war,  of  This  law  too  remained  undisturbed  in  the 
the  Russian  intervention,  sanctioned  in  ruin  of  lil)erty  which  characterized  the 
Parliament  by  I^ord  Palmerston,  and  of  victoryofFrancis  Joseph;  but  Jellachich’s 
Gorgey’s  treason,  are  sufficiently  known,  j  omission  was  remedied  by  the  Austrian 
Austria  became  the  mistress  of  Hungary  ;  i  government,  much  to  the  discontent  of 
but  whilst  all  the  old  institutions  of  the  |  the  (.'roatian  ]>cnsaiit,  who  grumbles  at 
country — her  municipal  freedom,  her  elec-  !  the  higher  amount  of  his  land-tax. 
tions,  county  meetings,  diet,  and  the  re- 1  The  social,  [lolitical,  and  financial  posi- 
ligious  convocations  and  synods  of  the  |  tion  of  the  peasantry  having  thus  been 
Protestants  —  w'ere  abolished,  and  the  altered  in  1848  throughout  the  Austrian 
Austrian  code  superseded  the  common  |  empire,  and  its  former  relation  to  the 
and  statute  law'  of  Hungary,  one  exception  i  landlord  having  altogether  been  changed, 
was  still  made  in  favor  of  the  emancipa-  I  it  may  lie  interesting  to  record  some 
tion  of  the  peasantry.  The  Austrian  min-  1  salient  features  of  a  state  of  society  which 
isters  saw  thjvt  it  was  impossible  to  rein-  j  has  vanished  in  these  latter  years,  and 
troduce  servitude  and  villeinage,  and  :  can  never  more  recur  in  history, 
therefore  they  carried  Kossuth’s  plan,  as  In  Hungary,  as  in  all  the  countries  in- 
accepted  by  the  Diet  of  1848,  into  com-  habited  originally  by  ]>opulations  of  the 
plete  execution ;  but,  aware  of  the  ignor-  Sclavoniaii  stotrk,  though  they  lost  their 
ance  of  the  European  public  about  the  nationality  by  subsequent  immigrations 
domestic  affairs  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  conquests,  the  pt'asant  always  had  a 
they  tried  to  appropriate  all  the  credit  title  to  one  portion  of  the  territory  ot 
of  the  measure  to  themselves.  It  is  their  every  village.  It  seems  origin.ally  to  have 
stalking-horse;  if  foreigners  inquire  what  1  been  one  third,  though  in  our  days  no 
Austria  has  done  since  1849,  they  parade  I  constant  pro|>ortion  could  be  shown,  the 
the  emancipation  of  the  peasants.  At  !  part  of  the  pr-asants  commonly  equaling 
home,  how'ever,  in  his  humble  hut,  the  |  or  exceeding  the  arable  portion  of  the 
peasant  never  forgets  the  man  to  whom  !  jiroprietor  in  the  village,  who,  in  most 
he  owes  his  independence ;  and  this  Is  j  cases  possessi'd  landiHi  property  close  to 
the  secret  of  Kossuth's  unbounded  popu- 1  the  village  which  did  not  belong  to  its 
larity  in  Hungary.  Thus  the  Hungari.an  i  territory,  and  w'as  called  (in  law  “  piwdi- 
revolution,  though  unsuccessful  as  regards  I  um”)  in  Hungarian  “  puszta,”  that  is  to 
the  independence  of  the  country,  be-  >  say,  w.aste  land,  in  so  far  as  it  was  uncul- 
queathed  greater  results  to  the  world  ;  tivated  by  farmers.  The  jiortion  of  the 
than  any  successful  movement  of  this  :  peasant  community  was  divided  into  hold- 
century  ;  and  though  its  principal  actors  '  ings  (gejuione-i  urfniriaUs)  from  aliout 
jverish^  on  the  gallow's,  or  pine  away  in  twenty-two  to  thirty-six  acres  each  ; 
dreary  exile,  their  work  survives  them  though,  exceptionally,  peasant  holdings 
not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  even  consisted  even  of  sixty  acres,  for  instance, 
in  those  Austrian  provinces  which  were  in  the  less  inhabited  south-eastern  coun- 
either  indifferent  or  hostile  to  their  rising,  ties.  The  peasant  held,  b<?sidcB,  a  garden 
For,  as  soon  as  the  Hungarian  Diet  had  of  one  acre  adjoining  his  house*,  which  ho 
passed  the  bill  which  gave  a  freehold  title  hail  to  build  and  repair  himself,  the  ])ro- 
to  the  peasant,  the  G.alician  landed  pro-  i  prietor  being  obliged  to  furnish  him  with 
prietors,  moved  by  the  example,  peti-  the  timber  fi>r  the  roof  and  for  his  stable, 
tioned  the  Emperor  to  allow  them  to  !  He  had  likewise  to  jirovide  the  tenant 
treat  their  peasantry  in  the  same  way,  '  with  some  firewoo<l,  in  proportion  to  the 
and  to  receive  the  same  consideration  extent  of  his  w’ocmIs.  For  all  this  ho 
from  the  state.  Jellachich,  preparing  I  received  as  rent  by  common  law  two 
already  his  invasion  into  Hungary,  saw  i  days’  manual  lalmr  a  week,  or  one  day’s 
the  necessity  of  freeing  all  the  Croatian  |  labor  w’ith  the  cart  or  plow.  In  winter 
peasants  by  a  short  decree  oouche<l  in  !  the  peasant  had  to  fell  for  him  one  cord 
military  language,  in  which  he  forgot  to  |  of  wood  and  carry  it  to  the  castle,  but 
mention  the  ideinnity  due  to  the  land-  i  got  in  return  the  branches  of  the  felled 
lords ;  and  the  Diet  oSf  the  other  Austrian  j  trees.  Some  small  dues  of  eggs  and  fowls 
provinces  at  Vienna  passed,  early  in  Au- 1  were  likewise  included  in  the  rent,  and 
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bcsiflos  these,  the  more  important  item  of  maintained  ns  soon  as  standing  armies 
the  ninth  part  of  all  coin-erops,  the  tithe  came  into  use.  In  1715,  therefore,  a  laie 
having  been  set  aside  for  the  church,  was  passed  establishing  a  standing  army, 
Thus  tlie  peasant  received  only  four  fifths  and  providing  for  its  pay;  bat  this  new 
of  his  M'he.at,  barley,  rye,  or  oats ;  all  burden  was  not  laid,  as  it  ought  to  have 
other  crops  being  free  from  dues,  provid-  been,  on  the  landed  gentry  and  aristoo- 
ed  he  had  one  third  of  his  fields  in  wheat  racy ;  it  fell  exclusively  upon  the  peasant.  . 
or  rye,  and  one  third  in  barley  and  oats.  Henceforward  the  landed  interest  had  no 
The  meadows  were  likewise  exempt  frotn  more  duties  to  fulfill  tow’ards  the  state, 
the  priest’s  and  land-owner’s  claims.  In  which  was  defended  by  an  army  of  pea- 
ret uni,  the  tenant  had  such  a  firm  title  to  sants  pjiid  by  the  taxes  of  the  peasant; 
his  holding,  that  the  proprietor  could  not  j  whilst  the  land-owners  retained  all  their 
evict  him  under  any  jiretense  as  long  as  !  political  power  for  themselves,  even  their 
he  ]>aid  his  labor-rent ;  and  even  if  he  {  immunity  from  taxation.  Many  abuses  of 
neglected  this  duty  for  two  years,  or  be-  the  manorial  pow’or  and  lordly  exactions 
came  unfit  for  it  by  having  no  cattle,  the  I  having  crept  into  the  relations  between 
master,  taking  away  the  holding  by  the  j  the  tenant  and  proprietor,  the  Empress 
form.al  intervention  of  the  county  judge,  i  Maria-Theresa  called  the  attention  of  the 
could  not  annex  it  to  his  own  property.  Diet  to  them.  Still,  the  plans  of  the 
but  had  to  let  it  under  the  same  conditions  government  being  ill-digested,  the  ve¬ 
to  any  other  tenant.  Besides,  it  was  his  presentatives  could  not  come  to  any 
duty  to  represent  his  peasants  at  law —  agreement  about  them  in  1757  ;  njion 
since  the  tenant  could  not  sue  a  freeman  which  the  Empress  dissolved  the  Diet, 
{nohtfis)  in  his  own  person — and  to  .as-  not  to  call  it  together  during  her  lifetime, 
semble,  if  necessary,  the  manorial  court.  She  w.os  bent  upon  fixing  forever  the 
flomhtalia,)  in  which  he  was  repre- 1  relations  between  land-owner  and  tenant 
sented  only  by  the  chairman,  whom  he  by  a  distinct  law  ;  but  her  advisers,  them- 
had  the  right  to  appoint,  for  the  decision  selves  belonging  to  the  privileged  classes, 
of  any  controversy  between  the  peasantr}'  thwarted  her  designs,  until  at  Last  a  Mr. 
and  himself,  or  between  the  peasants  I zdenezy,  a  clever  poor  official,  undertook 
among  themselves.  For  smaller  offenses  to  fulfill  the  desires  of  the  Empress.  Dur- 
the  proprietor  exercised  the  functions  of  a  ing  the  years  1770-5,  he  had  prep.ared  a 
justice  of  peace,  and  was  invested  with  '  kind  of  Doomsday  Book,  in  which  the 
the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punish- j  holdings  of  the  |)eas.ant8  all  over  Ilungai’y 
nient  ;  but  the  tenant  had  an  ap|K*al  to  j  were  described,  with  their  boundaries, 
the  county.  Such  were  the  legal  relations  j  and  all  the  rights  .and  duties  of  the  pea- 
bet  ween  the  peasants  and  their  m.asters  sants  duly  ex|»ounded,  and  all  other  regu- 
t(*r  al>out  eight  hundred  years ;  since,  *  lations,  whether  based  on  the  old  us.age 
though  in  1515  the  pe.asants  h.ad  ri.sen  in  of  the  place  or  on  private  agreements, 
rebellion  against  the  jnivileged  classes,  !  between  the  tenants  and  proprietors  were 
ami  after  their  defeat  were  legally  handed  |  abolished.  Having  thus  consolidated,  and 
over  to  perpetual  Ixuidage  to  their  mas- '  often  mo<lified,  the  common  and  statute 
ters,  the  common  law  stepped  by  and  by  '  law  regarding  the  pe.asants,  and  restored 
into  its  old  place  ;  and  we  find  already,  i  to  them  the  right  of  free  migration — of 
fifty  years  after  the  rebellion,  a  law  passed  Which  they  had  been  deprived  in  conse- 
by  the  Diet  implying  that  the  labor-rent  quence  of  their  rebellion  in  1515 — Maria- 
eonld  not  exceed  two  days  a  week.  l  Theresa  rewanled  Izdenczy  with  the  title 
As  regards  the  state,  the  peasants  h.ad  of  a  Baron  .and  considerable  landed  estates, 
no  taxes  to  p.av,  nor  to  (lefend  the  country ;  and  carried  his  measures  with  a  high  hand, 
the  latter  duty  lying  exclusively  on  the  without  heeding  the  reclamations  of  the 
shouhlers  of  the  freemen,  whilst  the  ad-  j  aristocracy.  It  was  not  until  1790  that  a 
ministration  was  defrayed  by  the  s.alt  '  new' Diet  was  called  together;  and  this, 
monopoly,  the  crown  estates,  the  export  though  strongly  protesting  against  the 
and  import  duties,  and  the  mines.  The  w’ay  in  which  the  so-called  “Urb.arium” 
peasants  had,  however,  to  build  the  fort- '  had  l>een  introduced,  fully  recognixeil  its 
resses — to  which  the  burgesses  furnished  '  beneficent  action,  and  legalized  it  provi- 
the  artillery  —  and  to  provide  the  com-  sion.ally,  since,  under  the  influence  of  the 
missariat,  Tliis  simple  mode  of  defense  doctrines  of  the  French  revolution,  Maria- 
and  taxation  could  not,  of  course,  be  Theresa’s  regulations  seemed  no  longer 
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liberal  enough  for  the  peasants.  A  parlia- 
luent.iry  committee  was  sent  ont  to  revise 
Izdenczy’s  work ;  but  the  subsequent 
French  wars,  and  the  attempt  of  Francis 
L  to  supersede  the  Hungarian  constitu¬ 
tion,  prevented  the  Diet  from  treating 
this  important  question  till  1832.  Great 
was,  in  this  and  the  fi.>lIowing  four  years, 
the  struggle  between  the  Liberals  and 
Conservatives ;  the  latter  being,  in  a  spirit 
ojiposite  to  that  of  Maria-Theresa,  siqv 
jtorted  by  the  government.  The  fonner 
at  hvst  succeeded  in  almlishing  the  power 
of  punishment  usurfK?d  by  the  land-owners ; 
they  gave  the  peasant  permission  to  sell 
his  holding,  or  to  dispose  of  it  by  will,  pro¬ 
vided  it  should  not  be  divided  without 
the  assent  of  the  proprietor,  and  not 
diminislied  beyond  a  quarter  even  with 
his  .assent ;  but  they  failed  to  carry  the 
lull  emancipation  even  if  proprietor  and 
tenant  should  both  agree  about  the  terms. 
This  last  point  was  conceded  by  l.aw  in 
184.3;  still  it  had  but  partual  results,  .and 
was  in  1848  superseded  by  the  sweeping 
measure  of  complete  etnancipation. 

If  M'e  add  one  economical  feature 
more  —  that  according  to  the  common 
law  about  one  third  of  the  territory  of 
every  village,  whetljcr  belonging  to  the 
pe.asnnts  or  to  the  Land-owner,  had  to  lie 
fallow,  to  be  used  for  the  jjasturage  of 
the  cattle ;  and  that,  again,  there  were 
commons  attached  to  the  villages  for  the 
s.ame  pur|X)se — we  have  mentioneil  all  the 
most  important  facts  concerning  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  pe.asant.  fSince  1830,  how¬ 
ever,  a  lengthy  form  of  trial  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  law'  for  inclosing  the  connnons 
as  well  as  the  lields  of  the  proprietors  .and 
teii.ants. 

Next  to  the  peasants,  there  w’ere  like¬ 
wise  cotters  {inquilini)  in  every  vill.age, 
who  held  only  a  house  and  a  garden,  but 
no  fields,  and  worked  eighteen  (Lays  a 
year  for  the  Landlord.  It  is  from  .among 
these  that  the  proprietors  got  their  hired 
lalmreiw.  As  iar  .as  they  were  mentioned 
in  the  Dooms^lay  Book  of  Maria-Theresa, 
they  could  likewise  not  be  removed  by 
the  lonl  of  the  matior. 

However  advantageously  or  oppress¬ 
ively  legislation  may  regulate  the  mutual 
relations  of  classes  so  intimately  conneetetl 
as  the  {>ea.sunts  and  land-owners,  it  is 
always  the  tra«litional  customs  of  tlie  less 
protected,  and  the  character  of  the  jtrivi- 
leged  classes,  which  give  life  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  and  expound  it  practically. 
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Let  us,  therefore,  consider  the  working  of 
these  laws,  as  they  appeared  in  the  Lost 
twenty-five  years  preceding  the  epochal 
year  of  1848. 

The  first  impression  made  by  the  view 
of  a  Hungarian  village  was  rarely  favor¬ 
able.  Neither  artistic  taste,  nor  economy 
in  the  use  of  materials,  nor  the  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants,  seem  to  have  been  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  construction  of  the  houses. 
Built  of  w’ood-logs  or  sun-baked  bricks, 
low',  with  small  windows,  unadorned  by 
flowers,  they  raise  their  gables  on  both 
sides  of  the  minhly  road,  from  w'hich  the 
entrance  into  the  house  invari.ably  leads 
through  a  courtyard  enlivened  by  fowls 
and  pigs  seeking  their  food  on  a  large 
dunghill  op|)osite  to  the  houst'  -  door. 
The  common  room,  however,  carefully 
whitew'ashed  every  week,  is  clean  but  ill- 
ventilated,  and  in  winter  overheated. 
The  large  feather-lK*d  in  the  corner  is 
destined  for  the  head  of  the  family  and 
his  wife;  the  younger  members  of  the 
household  sleep  on  narrow  w'txwlen 
benches  running  along  the  walls,  and 
round  the  brick  oven,  which  serves  for 
baking  brea<l,  cooking  the  meals,  and 
warming  and  ventilating  the  room.  A 
loom  is  often  seen  in  the  houses  of  the 
(Term.an  jKaasants,  gaudy  rude  pictures  of 
saints  cover  the  walls  of  the  Wallachiaii 
and  Sclavonian,  whilst  the  Magyar  likes 
to  disj»lay  his  earthenware  plates  and 
dishes,  tmiformly  colored  and  well  glazed. 
The  head  of  the  family  rules  w  ith  jKitri- 
archal  jxiwer  his  younger  brothers, 
children,  and  serviuits,  who  live  with 
him ;  since  his  household  must  be  nu¬ 
merous  to  suffice  for  the  demands  of  the 
master,  the  culture  of  his  own  holding, 
for  tending  his  cattle,  for  roa<l-itiaking  to 
the  county,  and  earning  money  by  inci¬ 
dental  jobs  to  pay’  the  taxes  to  the  state. 
He  is  ju'oud  of  his  ]K>sition,  which,  unless 
he  has  connnitte<l  a  crime,  gives  him 
exemption  from  cor|>oral  punishment  ; 
but  he  oeca-sionallj'  uses  his  fists  or  his 
cane  to  enforce  his  own  commands.  Ho 
is  not  |)leusc‘d  if  his  daughter  should  fiill 
in  love  with  a  cotter ;  she  ought  to  be 
married  to  a  peas:nit,  even  if  his  holding 
should  be  smaller ;  there  dwells  C/Onsider- 
able  ])ride  of  caste  in  his  heart.  Though 
he  h:is  long  ago  forgotten,  if  he  ever  knew 
it,  the  great  arts  of  re.otling,  writing,  and 
ciphering,  he  keejw  his  accounts  in  a  pri¬ 
mitive  way  by  chalking  them  on  the  door, 
or  on  the  beams  of  the  ceiling.  His  meals 
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arc,  bread  and  bacon  for  breakfast ;  at 
noon  a  pot  of  ]'»orridge  is  brought  to  him 
in  the  field  by  Home  of  tbe  femuloa  of  the 
household ;  but  his  principal  meal  is  in 
the  evening,  consisting  of  milk,  bread, 
some  pastry,  .ami  otlen,  but  not  regularly, 
me.at — in  winter  jKirk,  in  autumn  mutton. 
Ilis  time  of  need  is  in  spring,  Avhen  he  h.as 
often  miscahailated  his  resources,  and  lives 
on  short  allowances.  In  the  evening  he 
fre<iuently  goes  to  the  inn,  regularly  ke[)t 
by  a  Jew,  who  rents  it  from  the  landlord, 
since  the  right  of  selling  intoxicating 
beverages  is  the  exclusive  monopoly  of 
the  landlords.  The  Jew  is  always  sober; 
we  never  remember  having  seen  one  of 
his  race  intoxicated ;  but  the  peasant 
drinks  freely,  in  the  lower  country  wine, 
usu.ally  avoiding  drunkenness  —  in  the 
upper  country  spirits  distilled  from  |x>- 
tatoes,  and  here  intoxication  is  a  common 
vice.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
check  this  bad  projiensity ;  by-laws  were 
often  passed  bv  the  counties  on  the  slo|>e 
of  the  C'arpatfiians,  to  the  eftect,  that 
debts  incurred  for  the  sale  of  spirits  to 
peasants  should  not  be  recoverable  at  law. 
Still,  all  these  endeavors  remained  fruit¬ 
less.  Temperance  societies  have  likewise 
perioilieally  been  established,  and  had  for 
some  time  a  L'reat  run.  We  yet  remem¬ 
ber  the  ludicrous  embarassment  of  the 
amiable  United  Greek  Bishop  of  Eperies, 
himself  a  friend  of  temperance,  when  the 

IK.*:isants  living  in  the  villages  where  he 
lad  the  mono|K)ly  of  selling  spirits — his 
chief  80urc.e  of  income — smhlenly  vowed 
tot.al  abstinence,  and  so  much  curtailed 
the  income  of  the  worthy  ecclesiastic,  that 
he  had  to  go  down  to  their  church(>s  to 
prc'ach  the  moderate  use  of  wine,  making 
allowance  even  for  an  occ.asional  glass  of 
spirits.  Complete  reform,  however,  can 
not  be  ho|H*d  I'or,  before  the  f)ea.sant8  be- 
c«»me  .olive  by  education  to  nobler  plea¬ 
sures  and  excitements  th.on  those  created 
by  inebri.oting  drinks. 

'fhe  Sunday  was  alw.oys  tbe  most  im- 
>ortaut  day  fi>r  the  pe.osant.  He  change<l 
lis  linen,  shave<l,  and  made  his  ap|K‘nr- 
ance  at  the  castle-yard,  there  to  retodve 
the  outline  of  hi.s  work  lor  the  master 
during  the  next  week  from  the  bailiff,  who 
had  settled  the  programme,  weather  j»er- 
mitting,  with  the  steward,  agent,  or  the 
master  himself.  Thence  lie  went  to 
church,  and  returned  again  to  the  castle, 
meeting  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  his  re¬ 
presentative,  seated  under  tbe  jiorch,  list- 


[  ening  to  the  quarrels,  claims,  and  griev- 
1  ances  of  his  sulyects  in  a  patriarchal  way, 
and  deciding  the  difficulties  by  his  award. 

I  Often,  in  cases  of  a  complicated  nature, 
j  he  relegated  the  jmrlies  to  the  county 
j  judge ;  but  the  peasant  had  seldom  much 
confidence  in  any  body  else  than  his  mas¬ 
ter.  He  distrusted  especially  the  lawyer, 
who,  as  well  as  the  idiysician  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town,  exjiected  to  be  paid.  The 
county  elected,  indeed  jiaid,  attorneys  and 
physiemns  for  the  benefit  of  the  jiensantry ; 
still,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the 
country-seat,  it  was  only  in  cases  of  un¬ 
usual  imjmrtance  that  they  were  resorted 
to  ;  the  land-owner  was  the  peasant’s  natu¬ 
ral  legal  adviser  and  judge,  and  the  lady 
j  his  physician.  The  afternoon  was  siKUit 
!  at  the  inn,  close  to  some  meadow,  where 
!  the  youth  of  the  village  often  indulged  in 
,  dance  and  song,  accom|)anied  by  the  fiddle 
!  of  the  gipsy ;  since  every  village  had  its 
i  gipsy  as  well  as  its  Jew,  the  former  act- 
I  ing  generally  as  smith  and  as  fiddler, 
j  Villages  of  greater  pretensions  had  like¬ 
wise  their  Greek,  mostly  from  the  Mace- 
I  donian  stock,  and  always  a  shopkeeper. 

'  Sclavonic  peddlers  and  tinkers  from  the 
counties  Arva,  Lijito,  Thurocz,  and  Trenc- 
sin,  came  occasion.ally  to  the  village,  and 
displayed  their  cottons,  knives,  and  trink¬ 
ets  at  the  inn,  firaising  them  xvith  a  glib 
!  eloquence  equaled  only  by  the  southern 
I  nations  of  Europe.  In  tlie  evening,  the 
j  elders  of  the  village  met  at  the  village- 
I  house,  designated  as  such  by  a  pair  of 
i  dilajiidated  stocks,  the  emblem  of  the 
j  jiolice  j)ower ;  but  we  not  remember  ever 
1  to  h.ave  seen  them  tenanted.  Here  the 
village  notary  used  to  display  his  superior 
education  by  explaining  to  the  community 
all  the  orders  received  during  the  week 
from  the  county  courts,  or  courts  of  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  and  often  read  them  the 
news|Kiper8.  During  the  time  we  are  de- 
8(!ribing,  censorsliip  in  Hungary  was  leni¬ 
ent  ;  more  rigorous,  however,  as  to  home 
affairs  than  regarding  foreign  intelligence ; 
j  and  the  jiapers  often  contained  long  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  English 
police  and  criminal  courts.  The  Hunga¬ 
rian  peasant  was  often  horrified  by  these 
accounts,  and  felt  great  commiseration  for 
the  poor  English ;  for,  judging  by  the 
silence  of  the  Hungarian  newspapers 
about  the  abu.si‘8  he  best  knew',  he  said : 
“  What  must  lie  the  state  of  public  st*- 
curity  and  morals  where  so  many  crimes 
are  reported  in  the  papers!  how  many 
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more  must  have  been  committed  every  I 
day,  which  are  not  mentioned !  With  us  I 
it  is  had  efiou|rh ;  still,  we  never  read  any  j 
thinsr  about  them  in  the  news,”  j 

The  market-«lay  in  the  neighboring  j 
town  had  likewise  its  great  importance  to  i 
him  ;  but  the  annual  fair  was  the  great  | 
event  in  the  monotonous  life  of  the  })eas- 1 
ant.  Usually  it  was  connected  with  some  i 
great  festival  of  the  liomish  cliurch.  > 
Crowds  of  villagers,  with  religious  ban- 1 
ners  and  songs,  thronged  in  procession  to  j 
the  town,  led  by  the  schoolmaster,  beadle,  { 
or  sexton.  They  went  first  to  church,  | 
deposited  there  the  banners,  dispersed  to  j 
the  market-place,  bought  and  sold  their  j 
commodities,  and  in  the  aflenioon  usually  i 
got  drunk.  Scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery  . 
nearly  always  hapi)ened  on  these  days,  j 
and  the  police-courts  M’ere  never  more  > 
busy  than  on  the  day  following  the  feast  i 
and  fair ;  while  the  village  beadle,  with  ! 
his  banner,  made  his  departure  in  silence,  { 
and  without  display.  i 

Though  the  condition  of  the  peasant  ' 
was  comfortable  enough  with  an  intelli- 1 
gent  or  kind  master  or  land-agent,  still  a  j 
spiteful,  eccentric,  or  cruel  master  ha^l  ; 
sufficient  means  to  embitter  the  life  of  his  j 
subjects,  and  either  to  evade  or  to  neu- 
tntlize  the  interference  of  the  county,  j 
which  in  such  cases  remained  the  only  j 
feeble  safeguard  of  the  peasant.  Even  a  j 
negligent  lord  of  the  manor  was  a  source  j 
of  continuous  vexation,  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  about  the  time  when  the 
peasant  was  called  upon  to  perfonn  his  ) 
W'eekly  labor-rent.  ()ftcn  when  he  had  j 
prepared  his  tools  and  arranged  his  plans  { 
for  taking  advantage  of  the  variable  cli-  j 
mate  of  Hungary  to  till  his  own  ground, 
he  was  suddenly  rouseti  from  sleep  by  the  j 
knock  of  the  bailiff  on  the  window,  in-  j 
forming  him  that  he  had  under  a  fine  to 
ap|)ear  at  daybreak  in  the  castle  for  some  j 
trirting  business,  or  to  work  in  the  field  of  ] 
the  master.  Of  coiwse  such  lalx>r  was 
done  in  a  slovenly  shuffling  way,  with  the 
woj*8t  tools  ;  the  peasjint  worked  unwill¬ 
ingly  and  ac<piired  Imbits  of  idleness, 
es]»ecially  among  the  Sclavonic  population, 
which  is  lazy  by  nature.  It  has  been  as- 
certaine<l  that  the  work  of  a  Sclavonic  or 
Wallachian  peasant  was  worth  only  half 
as  much  a  day  as  that  of  a  Magyar ;  while 
the  German,  again,  w'orked  w'ith  greater  in¬ 
dustry,  though  with  less  physical  strength, 
than  his  Hungarian  neighbor.  Besides, 
the  German  was  always  occupied  day  by 
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day;  but  the  Hungarian,  less  careful  for 
the  coming  year,  liked  to  enjoy  a  good 
harvest  by  keeping  many  feasts  and  holi¬ 
days. 

The  municipal  organization  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  contained  the  germs  of  freedom.  On 
the  first  of  November  every  year,  a  mayor 
and  six  aldermen  were  elected  by  the 
pesisants  ;  but  since  the  local  police  power 
was  held  by  the  land-owner,  the  mayor  ha*! 
scarcely  more  to  do  than  to  apf>ortion  the 
county  taxes  laid  upon  the  \dllagc,  and  to 
collect  them.  Since  he  was  res|M)nsible 
for  the  collection,  tlie  office  was  not  much 
coveted  in  the  villages.  He  had  besides 
to  give  a  posse  comitaUts  to  the  county 
officials  and  police,  to  look  after  the  pris¬ 
oners  on  bail,  and  to  fulfill  the  orders  of 
the  comity.  At  his  side  stood  the  village 
notary,  during  good  behavior,  who  was 
in  fact  the  soul  of  the  village  administra¬ 
tion  ;  not  a  peasant  himselfi  but  often  the 
son  of  a  peasant  who  had  been  to  scliuol : 
he  directed  the  mayor,  kept  the  village 
accounts,  and  acted  as  spokesman  to  the 
community. 

The  position  of  the  cottager  was  more 
precarious  than  that  of  the  |)cagant.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  laborer  for  wages,  had  no 
influence  in  the  administration  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  had  to  rely  on  the  skill  and 
industry  of  his  arms,  not  on  the  returns  of 
the  soil ;  for  though  he  usually  farmed 
some  smaller  plots  from  the  land-owner, 
he  could  not  live  through  the  year  by  his 
own  croiis.  In  Lower  Hungary,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  rich  alluvial  plain  of  the  Theiss 
and  Danube,  he  looked  to  tobacco-culture, 
which  requires  much  manual  labor ;  in  the 
midland  counties  he  worked  in  the  vine¬ 
yards;  on  the  slopes  of  the  Car])athians 
he  produced  flux  and  hemp,  and  the  loom 
of  his  wife  assisted  him  in  eking  out  his 
livelihood.  The  bleaching  of  linen,  the 
cultivation  of  the  l>oppy  and  of  oil-plants, 
were  likewise  in  many  places  resorted  to 
by  the  cottagers;  but  his  principal  source 
of  income  in  the  up|K‘r  counties  m'os  the 
mowing,  harvesting,  and  thrashing  for 
the  landlord  —  these  three  great  agricul- 
I  tural  operations  requiring  within  a  very 
I  shoit  time  an  unusually  great  number  of 
j  hands.  Gangs  of  cottagers  came  every 
I  year  in  summer  to  the  great  Hungarian 
i  plain  to  get  in  the  harvest,  for  which  they 
j  received  a  part  of  the  crops  varying  be- 
I  tween  one  eleventh  and  one  fifteenth.  The 
thrashing  was  again  done  fur  one  ninth. 

I  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  these 
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conditions  are  to  some  extent,  and  will  be  ! 
still  more,  reversed  by  the  introduction  of! 
mowing,  reaping,  and  thnishing-m.'tchines. 

The  education  of  the  villagers  was  verj’ 
rudimentary.  The  Protestant  communi¬ 
ties  had,  indeed,  not  only  schools,  but 
often  even  efficient  schoolmasters ;  still 
the  children  went  only  in  winter  to  school, 
uoniinally  from  Michaelmjis  to  Candle¬ 
mas  ;  but  even  then  the  parents  interrupt¬ 
ed  the  studies  of  the  children  whenever 
they  thought  they  might  earn  or  save  some¬ 
thing  by  the  help  of  the  urchins.  They 
rarely  learnt  more  than  the  catechism, 
aiul  the  liymns  sung  at  church ;  very 
few  mastered  reading,  writing,  and  ciph¬ 
ering  so  thoroughly  as  not  to  ft)rgct  it  in 
their  manhood.  The  mind  of  the  ]>easant 
wjut  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  education  ;  and  as  there  existed  no 
compulsion  fur  the  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  they  remained  mostly 
uneducated.  • 

The  dress  of  the  llungari.'in  peasant 
varied  according  to  nationality.  The 
great  majority,  however,  were  clad  in 
broad  linen  trowstn's,  a  short  shirt,  scarce¬ 
ly  reaching  to  the  loins,-  and  the  bunda, 
that  heavy,  loose,  sheepskin  cloak  well 
known  to  the  Crimean  soldiers ;  strong 
leather  boots  and  a  broad  felt  hat  com- 
jdeted  the  usual  attire  of  the  Magyar.  On 
Sunday,  however,  his  dress  was  more 
showy  ;  the  tight-Htting  Hungarian  trows- 1 
ers  and  jacket,  mostly  of  a  blue  color,  with  i 
red  lining,  and  beset  with  glittering  but¬ 
tons,  a  red  waistcioat,  a  long  black  neck¬ 
erchief,  otlen  fringed  with  gold,  a  gaudy 
jrrinted  cotton  handkerchief,  and  spurs  on 
his  boots,  gave  him  a  soldier-like  ap|>ear- 
ance.  Married  women  never  uncovered 
their  hair  —  it  was  always  hidden,  either 
under  a  black  cap  or  a  cotton  handker¬ 
chief;  but  the  girls  always  disi)ljiyed  their 
hair  plated  and  adorned  with  ribbons  ami 
with  a  kind  of  gilt  diadem.  The  bodice, 
laced  with  gold  in  front,  and  showing  a 
shirt  of  tine  linen,  was  commonly  red  and 
black  ;  the  skirt,  ample  and  falling  in  many 
folds  to  the  feet,  of  a  dark  color ;  the 
boots  on  Sunday  were  red.  They  liked 
to  display  their  finery,  especially  at 
church  ;  and  where  this  lay  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  road  was  muddy,  they 
often  went  barefooted  in  order  not  to  soil 
their  rod  boots,  and  put  them  on  only 
under  the  porch  of  the  church. 

The  emancipation  of  the  peasants,  the 
increase  of  their  wealth  due  to  thU  mea¬ 


sure,  and  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
inaciiincry,  has  of  course  within  the  last 
tew  years  entirely  changed  this  stale  of 
society. 

The  greatest  catastrophe  in  the  life  of 
every  peiisant  was  .at  the  time  of  the  levy 
of  soldiers  ;  not  that  the  sturdy  agricultu¬ 
rist  would  have  objected  to  the  military 
career,  but  because  it  implied  a  long  exile 
for  the  recruit  torn  from  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  In  older  times,  as  already  re¬ 
marked,  the  duty  of  defending  the  coun¬ 
try  devolved  exclusively  uj>on  the  lauded 
gentry  and  aristocracy ;  their  retainers 
who  followed  them  to  the  fiehl  were  vol¬ 
unteers.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  however,  a  standing  army  was 
established  by  act  of  parliament,  which 
was  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
I  the  German  government  as  regards  the 
I  way  in  •which  it  was  commanded  and  offi¬ 
cered,  and  the  places  where  it  had  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  Kinperor.  From  a  de¬ 
fensive  militia  it  had  beeome  a  tool  of  ag¬ 
gression  ;  accordingly  the  nobility  and 
gentry  thought  themselves  dispensed  from 
serving  in  it,  and  threw  the  whole  burden 
on  the  iKMisantry.  Since,  however,  this 
I  army  might  easily  have  been  used  as  a  wea- 

IK)n  against  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
lungary,  the  Hungarians  refrained  from 
introducing  regular  conscription,  and  re¬ 
served  the  right  of  voting  any  levy  of  sol¬ 
diers  exclusively  to  the  Diet.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  otlier  hand,  avoiding  as  far  as 
|>ossible  the  necessity  of  asking  soldiers 
1  from  the  Diet,  kept  the  army  voted  in  1715 
for  life.  Every  recruit  becoming  a  soldier 
knew  that  he  w.as  to  remain  a  soldier  for¬ 
ever,  and  had  to  bear  arms  until  wounds 
or  infirmity  should  make  him  unfit  to 
j  serve  ;  but  then  he  not  only  got  his  dis- 
1  charge,  but  was  provided  for  by  a  pension 
I  as  long  as  he  lived.  To  fill  the  ranks 
thinned  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
government  resorted  during  peace  to  the 
system  of  bounties,  and  regularly  Ibund 
sufficient  volunteers  to  keep  the  army 
complete.  In  warlike  times,  however, 
the  ministers  had  to  ask  levies  from  the 
j  Diet,  which  they  uuitbrmly  got  without 
serious  struggle,  upon  coudilion  that,  after 
the  war,  jUI  the  grievances  of  the  nation 
■would  be  removed,  and  reform  taken  into 
consideration.  But  when,  in  1815,  peace 
was  proclaimed  throughout  Europe,  and 
the  time  of  fulfilling  the  promises  made 
during  the  French  war  had  arrived,  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.  backed  out,  and  at- 
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tempted  to  overthrow  the  constitution. 
He  refused  to  c.^!!  Parliament  together, 
and  trying  to  break  down  the  last  barriers 
against  Austrian  desimtism,  he  raised  the 
amount  of  taxes,  and  ordered  a  levy  of 
soldiers  w'ithout  anv  vote  of  the  Diet,  in 
1823.  All  the  municipalities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  protested  against  this  coup-d'etat ; 
some  of  them  yielded,  however,  to  the 
threats  of  the  government,  tlie  majority 
defied  them,  and  military  execution  had 
to  be  resorted  to.  The  agitation  rose  at 
last  to  such  a  bight,  that  the  Emperor  had 
to  yield ;  accordingly  he  assend>led  the 
Diet  once  more  in  1825.  Frightened  by 
the  conspiracy  in  Russia,  he  made  amjde  [ 
apology  to  the  nation  in  1826,  and  by  a 
declaratory  statute  once  more  confirmed  ' 
the  liberties  and  constitution.  In  1830  j 
a  new  levy  was  <lemanded  by  the  govern- 1 
ment,  and  the  Diet  now  introduced  a  kind  j 
of  regular  conscription,  limiting  the  term  i 
of  service  to  ten  vears,  which  expired  in  i 
1840  ;  therefore  in  1839  a  new  vote  had  j 
to  be  aske<l  from  the  legislature.  The  j 
levy  of  soldiers,  coming  thus  at  long  in-  j 
tervals,  frightened  the  fjcasantry  like  a  j 
gre.at  impending  calamity.  The  drawing  i 
of  the  lots  in  the  villages  by  the  assem- : 
bled  youth,  in  presence  of  the  m.agistrates 
and  of  course  of  all  the  peasantry,  the  ' 
subsequent  examination  of  those  who  had  : 
drawn  the  fatal  numliers  by  the  army  ! 
surgeon,  and  lastly  the  cutting  of  the 
long  flowing  hair  of  the  recruit,  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  universal  wailing ;  every  ' 


body  knew  that  the  young  soldier  would 
not  come  back  to  his  village  for  ten  years, 
which  he  had  commonly  to  sj>end  in  some 
distant  country,  in  Italy  or  Rohemia.  The 
idea  of  becoming  a  soldier  not  by  free-will, 
but  by  drawing  a  lot,  was  so  repugnant  to 
the  Hungarian  ideas  of  freedom,  that  in 
many  Magyar  villages,  and  nearly  in  all 
the  towns,  it  was  dispensed  with,  either 
the  community  or  the  parties  interested 
clubl>iug  together  sufficient  funds  for  a 
handsome  bounty,  and  offering  it  to  vol¬ 
unteers.  This  course  was  nearly  .always 
successful,  and  scarcely  ever  failed  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  required  number  of  recruits,  who 
were,  with  bands  of  music  and  amid  the 
rejoicings  of  the  village,  escorted  to  the 
princijtal  town  of  the  district.  When 
again,  in  1 848,  the  war  of  independence 
began,  and  the  IIungari.ans  knew  that  they 
fought  for  their  own  country  and  not  for 
the  (Terman,  that  they  would  be  officered 
by  Hungarians,  and  have  every  chance  to 
become  officers  themselves,  there  was  no 
need  to  draw'  lots,  every  young  man  j»re- 
sented  himself  voluntarily  ;  and  the  only 
check  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  military 
age  leaving  their  villages  and  entering  the 
army  w.as  the  difficulty  of  arming  them. 
Thus  the  military  spirit  of  the  nation  waits 
only  for  the  right  cause  to  shine  out  with 
the  same  splendor  as  when  Hungary  bore 
the  proud  n.ame  of  the  barrier  of  Chiis- 
tendom  against  the  Crestrent.  Nothing 
but  Austrian  misrule  could  make  the  army 
unjKqtular. 


Impediments  to  the  Progress  of 
Trith. — Truth  and  error,  as  they  are 
essentially  opposite  in  their  nature,  so  the 
causes  to  which  they  arc  indebted  for 
their  perpetuity  and  triumph  are  not  less 
BO.  Whatever  retards  a  sjiirit  of  inqiiiry, 
is  favorable  to  error ;  whatever  promotes 
it,  to  truth.  Hut  nothing,  it  will  l>e  ac¬ 
knowledged,  h.as  a  greater  tendency  to 
obstruct  the  exercise  of  free  inquiry  than 
the  spirit  and  feeling  of  a  party.  Let  a 
doctrine,  however  erroneous,  become  a 
party  distinction,  and  it  is  at  once  in¬ 
trenched  in  interests  and  attachments 
W'hich  m<akc  it  extremely  difficult  for  the 
most  |K)W'orful  artillery  of  re.ason  to  dis¬ 
lodge  it.  It  becomes  a  point  of  honor  in 
the  leaders  of  such  parties,  which  is  from 


thence  communicated  to  their  follow'crs, 
to  defend  and  support  their  resi»ective 
peculiarities  to  the  last ;  and,  as  a  natural 
consi'qiieuce,  to  shut  their  ears  against  all 
the  j»Ie.as  and  remonstrances  by  which 
they  are  .assailed.  Even  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men  are  seldom  aware  how  much 
they  are  susceptible  of  this  sort  of  influ¬ 
ence  ;  and  while  the  offer  of  a  world  would 
be  insufficient  to  engage  them  to  recant  a 
known  truth,  or  to  subscribe  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  error,  they  are  often  retained  in  a 
willing  captivity  to  prejudices  and  oj»in- 
ions  which  have  no  other  support,  and 
which,  if  they  could  lose  sight  of  party 
feelings,  they  would  almost  instantly 
.abandon. — Robert  Hall. 
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From  Fraier’t  Mogktino. 

ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 


The  recent  death  of  this  distinguished 
and  venerable  philosopher  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  every  part  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world  where  the  physical  sciences 
are  cultivated  or  valued,  as  a  loss  not 
easily  to  be  supplied,  and  as  creating  a 
blank  in  the  science  of  the  age  not  readily 
to  be  filled  up.  In  any  isolated  depart¬ 
ments  of  science  many  men  of  equal,  or 
8U])erior,  qualifications  might  be  named  to 
sustain  the  honor  of  those  branches ;  but 
no  one  who,  like  Humboldt,  was  gifted  to 
advance  and  adorn  them  all  together. 

Of  many  a  confessedly  great  man  it  is 
often  asked,  and  not  very  easily  answered, 
what  has  he  done  f  An  individual,  in  fact, 
often  attains  a  high  reputation,  built  up 
as  it  were  out  of  a  vast  number  of  minor 
claims,  each  in  itself  but  small,  yet  in  the 
aggregate  rising  to  a  large  amount ;  while, 
perhaps,  it  is  more  the  general  character 
of  high  ability  jiervading  them  all,  and 
not  unfrequently  even  that  high  ability 
alone,  evinced  less  in  actual  great  resnlte 
than  in  undeniable  manifestation  of  poorer 
to  achieve  them,  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  a  high  reputation. 

But  w'ith  the  subject  of  this  brief  me¬ 
moir  the  case  was  very  different.  Ilum- 
lioldt  affords  an  instance  of  a  man  singu¬ 
larly  and  strongly  marked  in  his  whole 
life  and  character  by  earnest  and  entire 
devotion  to  one  single  great  object  —  the 
vision  and  aspiration  of  his  earliest  years 
—  worked  out  in  untiring  de'tail  through 
his  middle  life,  and  carried  on  to  its  com¬ 
pletion  and  fulfillment  in  the  unusual 
vigor  of  his  long-protracted  age.  In  one 
w’ord,  the  study  of  universal  nature  in  all 
her  variety,  in  all  her  minuteness,  and  all 
her  vastness,  and  the  final  bringing  to¬ 
gether  of  the  assemblage  and  accumulation 
of  these  treasures  of  knowledge  in  the 
displayof  their  connection  and  unity  in  one 
grand  w'hole,  laying  an  enduring  ground- 
W'ork  for  the  loftiest  contemplations  of 
which  the  human  soul  is  susceptible. 
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Friedrich  Heinrich  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  the  younger  son  of  Major  von 
Humboldt,  (who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  Frederic  the  Great,)  was  born  in  1769, 
September  14th,  at  Berlin.  After  some 
early  instruction  at  home  under  a  tutor, 
accompanied  by  his  elder  brother  Wil¬ 
helm,  he  entered  the  University  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  where  his  preference  led 
him  to  the  studies  of  natural  science  and 
political  economy,  w’hile  his  brother  fol¬ 
lowed  those  literary  and  philological  pur¬ 
suits  in  which  he  afterwards  l)ecame  so 
eminent.  Thence,  in  1788,  he  removed  to 
the  more  celebrated  University  of  Giittin- 
gen,  where  he  pursued  an  extended  course 
of  the  same  studies.  It  was  here  that  in 
the  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  scholar 
IIeyne,he  found  a  friend,  George  Forster, 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  Captain 
Cook  in  his  second  voyage,  and  whose  ad¬ 
venturous  spirit  as  well  as  his  skill  in 
botany  and  natural  history,  tended  greatly 
to  awaken  Humboldt’s  desire  for  travel¬ 
ing,  and  to  give  it  a  scientific  direction. 

From  his  earliest  youth,  Humboldt  in¬ 
forms  ns,  it  had  been  his  earnest  wish  to 
explore  untrodden  regions  of  the  earth. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  mere  desire  of 
adventure,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  all  the 
more  intensely  stimulated  when  not  devoid 
of  a  degree  of  danger,  were  perhaps  his 
only  motives.  To  these  were  added,  as 
his  mind  expanded,  the  increasing  derire 
of  knowledge ;  and  on  more  close  and 
accurate  study,  a  perception  of  existing 
deficiencies  and  an  estimate  of  those 
sf>ecial  quarters  and  regions  in  which  the 
blank  most  imj>eratively  demanded  filling 
up.  He  was  j particularly  impressed  with 
the  great  extent  of  the  earth’s  surface  of 
w'hich  little  or  nothing  was  known,  and 
much  remained  to  be  explored  even  in 
better-known  regions. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  tells 
us,  he  had  fully  conceived  the  idea  of 
those  labors  to  which  the  main  part  of  his 
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ailcr-Iife  was  devoted,  and  the  acquaint-  of  war  in  Italy  forced  them  to  abandon  an 
aace  which  he  formed  with  the  kindred  excursion  into  that  country.  During  tijc 
spirit  of  George  Forster,  stimulated  and  two  lujxt  years  he  resided  temporarily  in 
animated  to  the  utmost  the  ideas  he  had  various  i>art8  of  Europe,  but  especially  at 
already  so  vividly  conceived,  besides  ma-  Jena,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
terially  aiding  their  accomplishment  by  of  Gothe  and  Schiller,  lie  ]>ublished 
advice  and  information  on  points  connect-  Researches  into  the  Structure  of  Muscular 
ed  with  natural  history  and  the  collection  and  Nervous  Niber,  and  T%e  Chemical 
of  specimens.  In  company  with  this  Processes  of  Life^  (1797,)  as  well  as  /;i- 
friend,  he  made  excursions  through  seve-  vestigations  on  Various  Gases^  then  im- 
ral  parts  of  Europe,  studied  the  volcanic  perfectly  known,  (1799,)  evincing  the  very 
phenomena  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  Alps  varied  as  well  us  accurate  nature  of  his 
and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  1790  studies. 

visited  Holland  and  England.  His  first  Having,  as  we  have  seen,  been  disap- 
publication  was  a  dissertation,  the  result  pointed  in  obtaining  any  opening  in  con- 
of  these  excursions.  On  Certain  Rasaltic  neetion  with  Government  expeditions,  he 
Formations  on  the  Rhine,  1790.  now  determined  to  rely  on  his  own  re- 

His  destined  profession  was  that  of  ofii-  sources.  His  friendship  with  M.  Bonpland 
cial  employment  in  the  mines  under  the  enabled  them  jointly  to  concert  plans  of 
Prussian  Government,  with  a  view  to  exploration.  With  that  eminent  botanist 
which  he  pursued  the  study  of  mineralogy  he  spent  some  time  in  France,  with  the 
at  Freiburg,  under  the  celebrated  Wer-  intention  of  making  an  excursion  into  Af- 
ner;  and  in  1792  was  subsequently  ap-  rica  and  the  East ;  but  here  again  various 
pointed  superintendent  of  mines  at  Bey-  difficulties  interposed ;  and  finally,  the 
reuth.  During  his  continuance  there,  he  continent  of  South-America  appeared  to 
contributed  various  minor  publications  to  offer  in  man^  respects  the  most  eligible 
natural  and  mineralogical  science.  But  field  for  their  operations,  and  for  which 
his  ardent  desire  for  traveling  overcame  they  made  their  preparations  accordingly  ; 
every  consideration  of  professional  ad-  and  in  1799,  after  traversing  a  con.sidera- 
vancement ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  re-  ble  part  of  Spain,  they  finally  embarked 
signed  his  employment  in  the  mines  in  at  Corunna  for  the  Azores.  The  voyage, 
1795.  so  far  from  being  wearisome,  or  lost  time. 

Disappointed  in  bis  hope  of  joining  in  was  to  Humboldt  a  source  of  ever-new 
two  proposed  expeditions  under  the  interest.  The  aspects  and  productions  of 
French  Government  —  one  to  Egypt  and  the  ocean,  the  phenomena  of  the  atmo- 
Syria,  the  other  to  the  South-racific  —  sphere,  the  views  of  the  heavens  under  a 
which  were  frustrated  by  the  convulsed  tropical  sky,  were  all  topics  of  fresh  re¬ 
state  of  Europe  at  that  period,  four  years  search  and  deeply  instructive  study,  of 
elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  put  his  pro-  which  he  knew  how  to  avail  himself  to  the 
ject  in  execution.  The  time,  however,  utmost. 

was  not  lost;  he  diligently  employed  it  In  a  sketch  like  the  present,  wc  of 
in  prosecuting  those  preparatory  studies  course  make  no  pretension  of  following  the 
which  enabled,  him  to  apprehend  in  their  travelers  through  the  varied  scenes  of 
due  relations  all  the  varied  and  important  their  explorations :  from  the  shores  of 
points  of  science  which  would  claim  atten-  Spmn  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Peak 
tion,  and  open  new  fields  of  research ;  of  Teneriffe ;  whence  crossing  the  At- 
while  the  study  and  practice  of  methods  lantic,  the  more  arduous  task  of  cxi)lor- 
of  observation,  and  the  use  of  physical  and  ing  the  South-American  Continent  occu- 
astronomical  instruments  and  aiiparatus,  pied  them  nearly  four  years;  commencing 
were  essential  preparatives  for  the  course  from  the  northern  coast,  and  investigating 
of  investigation  he  had  planned.  successively  the  montainous  regions  of 

In  1797  be  remained  for  some  time  at  those  parts,  the  Llanos  and  Pampas,  the 
Vienna,  preparing  for  botanical  excursions  rivers  and  marshes  ;  studying  earthquake 
by  studymg  the  collections  of  exotic  plants  phenomena  in  tlie  Carraccas ;  and  coin- 
in  that  cit^ ;  after  which  be  had  the  ad-  paring  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the 
vantage  of  traveling  through  Salzburg  and  Andes  with  those  of  Mexico ;  investigating 
St3rriA  in  company  with  the  great  geolo-  the  physical  aspects  of  the  West-Indian 
gist  Von  Buch,  and  was  about  crossing  Islands.  We  can  only  observe,  in  gone- 
Tyrolean  Alps,  when  the  breaking  out  ral,  throughout  every  part  of  these  wan- 
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derings,  how  rich  a  field  —  then  almoAt  i  familiarity  with  which  he  seems  to  have 


entirely  new  to  scientific  research  —  was 
opened  to  their  inquiries.  These  vast  re¬ 
gions,  as  to  their  physical  structure  and 
conditions,  as  well  as  their  animal  and 
vegetable  productions,  hitherto  for  the 
most  part  very  little  examined,  were 
more  fully  disclosed  to  their  research ; 
and  no  opportunity  was  lost  of  examining 
and  registering  all  the  variety  of  interest¬ 
ing  physical  phenomena  and  diversified 
forms  of  animated  nature,  which  in  such  ' 
endless  profusion  presented  themselves 
for  examination. 

During  these  lengthened  explorations 
the  ma.sses  of  collecUnl  specimens,  geologi¬ 
cal,  bot.anical,  zoi'dogical,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous,  became  by  degrees  enormous.  The 
difficulties  of  packing  and  conveying  them 
were  great,  and  the  fear  of  losing  them 
still  more  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  in¬ 
defatigable  collectors.  Triplicate  sets  were 
prepared  and  packed ;  one  set  sent,  as  op¬ 
portunity  offered,  to  the  United  States, 
for  shipment  to  England ;  another  to 
France  or  Spain  ;  while  the  third  continu¬ 
ally  accompanied  the  travelers  on.  a  long 
train  of  mules,  and  was  anxiously  kept 
under  their  own  eyes.  Of  the  two  former 
sets,  in  the  state  of  warfare  in  which  the 
European  Powers  were  then  involved,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  many  failed  in 
reaching  their  destination,  or  that  few,  in 
fact,  were  preserved  or  recovered ;  but  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  valuable 
portion  (chiefly  those  collected  from  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific)  were  secured  to 
science,  owing  to  the  generous  exertions 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  with  the  British 
Government ;  to  whom  Humboldt  pays 
the  graceful  acknowledgment,  that 
“  ami^t  the  political  agitations  of  Europe 
he  unceasingly  labored  to  strengthen  tne 
bonds  of  union  between  scientific  men  of 
all  nations.” 

Gifted  with  a  constitution  and  bodily 
powers  of  unusual  vigor,  he  encountered 
not  only  without  inconvenience,  but  witli 
pleasure,  the  difficulties  and  privations 
which  beset  a  life  of  wandering  m  regions 
for  the  most  part  untrodden  by  civilized 
visitants ;  and  even  in  the  more  frequent¬ 
ed  parts  having  to  make  his  way  among 
persons  of  very  different  pursuits  and 
ideas,  to  whom  the  objects  of  his  mission 
could  not  but  appear  strange,  even  if  they 
did  not  excite  prejudice  and  hostility. 
Yet  we  are  surprised  in  many  parts  of 
the  narrative  at  the  apparent  ease  and 


conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  various 
grades  and  classes  of  person  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  contact.  The  vivid 
and  glowing  language  in  which  he  dilates 
on  the  surpassing  richness  and  variety  of 
objects  presented  to  his  observation  in  the 
new  scenes  thus  opened,  and  the  diversi 
fied  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  liie 
•with  which  every  part  of  nature  in  those 
regions  teems,  can  not  be  effaced,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  from  the  memory  of 
those  who  perused  his  descriptions  with 
that  eager  curiosity  which  they  excited  at 
the  time  of  their  publication,  when  thow* 
countries  were  so  little  known,  and  when 
vast  varieties  of  plants  and  animals  now 
familiar  to  us  in  our  zoiMogical  collections 
and  botanical  conservatories,  were  new  to 
European  science. 

Few  writers  have  combined  in  a  high¬ 
er  degree  powers  of  scientific  investigation 
with  those  of  graphic  and  forcible  descrip¬ 
tion. 

In  the  perusal  we  seem  actually  present 
at  the  scenes  of  his  toilsome  struggle 
through  the  tropical  forests,  and  his 
strange  bivouacs  under  their  shelter.  Thus, 
to  recall  a  single  scene :  We  seem  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  party  on  the  banks  of  one  of 
the  tributaries  to  the  Orinoco — to  see  the 
crocodiles  and  other  aquatic  neighbors 
attracteil  to  the  banks  by  the  light  of 
their  fires  —  where  the  hammocks  are 
slung  on  oars;  we  follow  •with  all  their 
anxiety  the  footmarks  of  a  tigress  and  her 
young  ones  left  in  the  sand  when  going 
to  the  river  to  drink — we  hear  the  terri¬ 
fic  bowlings  of  the  jaguars  aqd  pumas 
responded  to  by  the  fearful  cries  of  alarm 
from  the  peccaris,  the  monkeys,  and  the 
sloths — the  screams  of  the  curassao,  the 
parakka,  and  other  birds ;  and  we  observe 
the  dog  ceasing  his  bark  and  cowering 
under  the  hammock  as,  amid  the  din,  he 
distinguishes  the  growd  of  a  distant  tiger. 

Yet  animated  and  encouraged  by  the 
fearlessness  of  the  native  guides,  they 
snatch  a  brief  repose.  On  the  return  of 
day  all  these  alarms  are  effaced  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  marvelous  scene  of 
matchless  beauty  which  the  tangled  depths 
of  the  tropical  forests  present ;  when,  as 
Humboldt  expresses  it,  “  the  explorer  can 
hardly  define  the  varied  emotions  which 
crowd  upon  his  mind” — the  deep  silence 
of  the  solitude — ^the  beauty  and  contrast 
of  the  forms — the  gaudy  plumage  of  in¬ 
numerable  varieties  of  birds — the  unceas- 
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ing. vigor  and  freshness  which  ever  clothe 
topical  vegetation  amid  the  humid  heat 
wliich  fosters  it ;  and  where  it  “  might  be 
said  that  the  earth,  overloaded  with  vegeta¬ 
ble  productions,  can  not  allow'  them  space 
to  unfold  themselves;  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  every  w’here  covered  and  concealed 
by  a  thick  clothing  of  parasitic  verdure 
the  lianas  which  creep  on  the  ground  also 
climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees, 
and  hanging  in  festoons  from  one  to  anoth¬ 
er  at  the  liight  of  a  hundred  feet.  These 
and  various  other  plants  so  interlaced  to¬ 
gether  tliat  the  botanist  may  often  be 
misled  to  confound  the  flowers  belonging 
to  one  with  those  of  another;  while 
through  the  dense  and -compact  mass  of 
foliage  no  solar  ray  is  able  to  j>enetrate ; 
and  the  whole  journey  is  performed  in  a 
kind  of  dim  twilight  under  trees  of  stu¬ 
pendous  hight  and  size,  of  w’hich  no 
European  forests  convey  any  idea ;  stream¬ 
ing  with  continual  vapor,  and  the  humid 
air  scented  with  the  delicious  perfumes  of 
flowers  and  odoriferous  resins. 

Amid  his  graphic  descriptions  on  the 
one  hand,  the  eye  seems  fatigued  in  the 
endeavor  to  stretch  to  the  extreme  and 
iimueasurable  extent  of  the  level  llanos 
an<l  pampas ;  on  the  other,  the  breathing 
seems  oppressed  under  the  dense  canopy 
of  vegetation  in  the  forests,  where  the 
heated  and  confined  air  is  loaded  with 
steaniing  exhalations  from  swamj»8  and 
])ools  sw'anning  with  aquatic  life,  and 
tangled  jungle  through  which  the  vast 
Imas,  and  more  fearful  venomous  snakes, 
twine  their  noiseless  but  deadly  path ; 
while  air  and  vegetation  are  equally  alive 
with  every  variety  of  insect  existence. 

Such  are  some  few  of  the  ideas  so  viv- 
dly  conjured  up,  and  the  recollection  of 
wliich  may  serve  to  convey  a  more  distinct 
impression  of  the  arduous  labors  of  the 
explorer,  now  in  traversing  these  depths 
of  primeval  forest,  now  on  the  bleak 
riilges  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  amid  the 
more  dangerous  and  marvelous  conforma¬ 
tions  of  the  seats  of  volcanic  action,  pur¬ 
suing  with  unwearied  perseverance,  in¬ 
domitable  courage,  and  enlightened  intel¬ 
ligence  those  objects  of  scientific  inquiry 
which  were  not  left  to  chance  discovery, 
but  sought  out  on  a  deliberate  and  w  ell- 
arranged  plan. 

Devoted  as  he  was  to  the  study  of  na¬ 
ture,  it  W'ould  be  an  entire  mistake  to 
regard  Humbolt  as  less  interested  in 
questions  regarding  the  condition  of  men 


and  nations ;  on  the  contrary,  he  clearly 
viewed  those  subjects  in  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  light  of  his  philosophy  as  among  the 
essential  parts  and  even  highest  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  study  of  universal  nature. 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  volumes  devoted  to 
those  topics  which  form  part  of  the  series 
of  his  results,  even  in  the  Personal  Nar¬ 
rative  he  in  many  places  discusses  with 
deep  interest  and  emphasis  the  condition, 
and  speculates  on  the  origin  and  jiros- 
pects,  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  human 
family  w'ith  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact,  and  for  whom  he  always  express¬ 
es  the  most  kindly  interest. 

To  cite  a  single  instance,  we  can  not 
find  this  sj»irit  better  exemplified  than  in 
his  reflections  on  the  distinctions  Indween 
the  free  and  indejiendent  Indians  of  South- 
America,  whom  he  will  not  call  savages, 
imd  the  '‘reduced’*  Indians  in  the  missions, 
and  hominally  Christians.  The  former  he 
represents  as  living  under  chieflains  peace¬ 
fully  united  in  villages,  and  cultivating  the 
soil  which,  in  the  exuberance  of  a  tropical 
climate,  produces  abundance  of  footl  with 
little  or  no  labor,  lie  contends  that  very 
falst‘  ideas  are  diffused  by  calling  the  one 
“  Christian,”  “  reduced,”  or  ‘‘  civilizetl,” 
and  the  other  “pagan,”  “savage,”  and 
barbarous.  He  observes : 

“  The  reduced  Indian  is  often  as  little  of  a 
Christian  as  the  independent  Indian  is  of  an 
idolater.  Both  alike  occupied  by  the  wonts  of 
the  moment,  betray  a  marked  indifference  for 
religious  sentiments,  and  a  secret  tendency  to 
the  worship  of  nature  and  her  powers  wliich 
belongs  to  the  earliest  infancy  of  nations.”* 

In  1804  the  travelers  returned  to 
Eurojic,  and  Humboldt,  conjointly  with 
Bonpland,  in  different  departments,  en¬ 
gaged  themselves  in  the  arduous  task  of 
reducing  into  order  their  varied  collec¬ 
tions,  and  drawing  up  the  accounts  of  their 
researches  for  publication.  The  stnctly 
scientific  portion  of  their  results  w’as  em¬ 
bodied  in  several  series  of  voluminous 
works,  which,  commencing  in  1807,  occu- 
ied  several  years  in  publication,  and 
ave  amply  sustained  the  scientific  repu¬ 
tation  of  their  authors.  A  brief  glance 
at  their  contents  may  be  taken  as  follows : 

The  first  series  comprises  astronomical, 
geodetical,  and  hy|)8ometrical  observa¬ 
tions,  determining  the  geography  of  num- 
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crons  points,  besides  many  ]»henomena  of 
interest  to  terrestrial  physics  througliout 
the  tropicjU  region  of  Americ.a. 

The  second  and  third  are  botanical, 
chiefly  by  M.  Bonpland,  including  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  plants  collected  in  Mexico, 
Ciib.a,  the  northern  j)rovinces  of  Sonth- 
America,  with  monograjihs  of  some  im¬ 
portant  genera. 

The  fourth,  on  the  geography  of  plants 
in  the  same  regions,  includes  the  whole 
.account  of  their  distribution,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  atmospheric  and  meteonv 
logical  investigations  determining  the 
conditions  of  the  cli?nate  on  which  they 
depend,  as  well  as  the  geological  struct¬ 
ure  of  the  regions. 

The  fifth  series  consists  of  the  soology 
and  comparative  anatomy,  including  some 
elucidations  by  Cuvier  referring  both  to 
all  classes  of  animals  and  to  varieties  of 
human  races. 

The  sixth  embraces  the  p<»litical  state 
of  the  South-Ainerican  provinces,  includ¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  statistic.al  and  topogra¬ 
phical  details. 

The  seventh  is  the  most  generally,  inter¬ 
esting  and  descriptive  portion  of  the 
whole,  including  the  pictorial  illustrations, 
the  representations  of  anti<puties  and 
monuments,  of  mountains  and  cities,  of 
scenery  and  natural  objects. 

If  this  be  only  a  meager  and  dry  enume¬ 
ration  of  a  few  of  the  leading  heads  of  the 
discussions  and  descriptions  of  which  these 
elaborate  volumes  are  composed,  they 
will  suffice  to  give  some  slight  idea  of  the 
immense  extent  as  well  as  variety  of  the 
labors  of  the  traveler. 

These  valuable  researches  soon  became 
known  through  translations  to  all  Kuro- 
|H.‘an  cultivators  of  science,  and  have  been 
duly  appreci.ated ;  but  by  fiir  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  portion  to  the  jmblic  at  large 
has  been  the  Personal  Narrative,  which 
in  five  volumes  ajipeared  at  successive  in¬ 
tervals  from  1814  to  1821  (since  reprinted 
in  Bohn’s  Standard  Library ;)  a  w’ork 
which,  besides  the  detail  of  all  the  adven¬ 
tures  encountered,  contains  many  of  the 
most  highly  interesting  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery  and  phenomeu.a,  convey¬ 
ing  those  vivid  and  living  pictures  of 
scenes  witnessed,  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  referred. 

Many  lesser  publications  of  Humboldt, 
partly  arising  out  of  the  subjects  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  travels,  appeared  m  subsequent 


years,  the  most  noted  of  which  perhaps  is 
the  Essay  on  the  Superposition  of  Rocks, 
in  both  hemispheres,  1823.  In  1818  ho 
spent  some  time  in  England.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Continent  in  1826,  he  fixed 
his  residence  permanently  at  Berlin,  and 
received  the  highest  honors  and  marks  of 
rojal  esteem  from  both  King  Frederic 
William  III.  and  his  successor,  besides 
being  invested  with  decorations  and  or¬ 
ders  of  knighthood  by  nearly  all  the  sove¬ 
reigns  of  Europe.  In  1829,  at  the  press¬ 
ing  invitation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
he  joined  a  scientific  expedition  into 
Siberia  wnth  Gustav  Rose  .and  Ehrenberg, 
in  which  they  explored  the  whole  of 
Northern  Asia,  penetrating  even  to  the 
borders  of  China. 

Besides  numerous  memoirs  scattered 
through  various  scientific  journals,  he 
jmblished  his  Critical  History  of  Geoyra- 
phy  and  the  Progress  of  Astronomy  in 
the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centura  % 
(1836-9.) 

We  h.ave  spoken  .almost  entirely  of 
Humboldt’s  public  and  .acknowledged 
services  to  science  and  the  known  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  life  .and  character ;  but  of  his 
more  private  history  much  remains  un- 
know'u  to  the  world,  and  to  be  collected 
only  from  the  recollections  of  those  with 
whom  he  w.as  brought  into  contact.  To 
gather  up  such  reminiscences  w’ill  be  the 
worthy  task  of  his  biographer.  We  are, 
however,  able  to  mention  one  character¬ 
istic  trait  of  his  private  life — his  always 
ready  and  generous  encouragement  of 
rising  merit  in  young  cultivators  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  (as  an  instance)  we  have  been 
informed,  on  good  authority,  th.at  the  first 
living  chemist  in  Europe,  Liebig,  freely 
.acknowledges  that  his  whole  success  has 
been  due  to  the  early  notice  and  encour¬ 
agement  thus  extended  to  him. 

Among  the  honors  and  .attentions  w’hich 
Humboldt  received  from  the  highest  quar¬ 
ters  few  w’ere  more  signal  or  gratifying 
than  the  respect  .and  esteem  evinced  du¬ 
ring  his  visit  to  England  in  1842,  when  in 
the  suite  of  his  sovereign  he  was  present 
at  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  reception  in  the  scientific  circles, 
it  need  li.ardly  be  added,  W’as  not  less 
marked. 

At  this  period  he  was  known  to  be  en* 
gaged  in  preparing  the  publication  of  his 
great  and  final  work,  the  appearance  ot 
which  in  1845,  w'as  recognized  both  by 
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scientific  and  general  rea<ler8  as  constitu¬ 
ting  a  kind  of  epoch  in  this  class  of  philo¬ 
sophical  writing. 

In  tracing  the  preceding  faint  outline 
of  Humboldt’s  earlier  labors,  we  have 
seen  them  divided  among  a  vast  multi¬ 
plicity  of  subjects,  including  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  physical  science  and  natural  his¬ 
tory.  But  all  these  varied  and  multifa¬ 
rious  researches  were  not  carried  on 
without  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  connect¬ 
ed  design  correspondent  to  the  enlarged 
views  with  which  they  were  undertaken, 
and  the  comprehensive  spirit  in  which  his 
j)hilo8ophic  mind  was  so  amply  prepared, 
by  previous  sttidy,  to  contemplate  the  di¬ 
versified  yet  intimately  connected  series 
of  phenomena  and  assemblage  of  laws 
which  nature  every  where  presents  to  the 
study  of  a  mind  duly  prepared  to  compre¬ 
hend  it. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  leading  idea 
of  his  last  and  greatest  work  appears  to 
have  been  all  along  present  to  his  concep¬ 
tions,  and  to  have  supplied  the  guiding 
principle  and  stimulus  to  his  researches. 
And  it  is  by  a  natural  and  obvious  tran¬ 
sition  that  we  trace  the  course  of  his 
studies  and  compositions,  in  continuous 
procession  from  the  diveraified  experien¬ 
ces  of  his  travels  to  the  collected  and 
condensed  generalizations  of  his  later 
meditations  —  from  the  details  supplied 
by  his  journals  and  memorials  of  active 
research  into  nature  in  her  own  haunts, 
to  the  conception  and  arrangement  of 
the  matured  results  of  those  profound 
thoughts  in  the  composition  of  CosiAos. 

“  In  the  evening  of  a  long  and  active 
life,”  Humboldt  declares  in  his  preface,  “  I 
present  the  public  with  a  work,  the  indefi¬ 
nite  outlines  of  which  have  floated  in  my 
mind  for  almost  half  a  centuiy.”  On  the 
mass  of  materials  brought  together  by 
unprecedented  toil,  skill,  and  persever¬ 
ance  in  the  labors  of  his  earlier  life,  he 
still  exerted  the  same  unwearied  powers 
of  arrangement,  classification,  and  gen¬ 
eralization  to  rear  the  edifice  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  system  —  designed  to  include,  as 
he  says,  “  the  phenomena  of  corporeal 
things  in  their  general  connection  —  to 
embrace  nature  as  a  whole,  actuated  and 
animated  by  internal  forces.” 

He  traces  with  admirable  clearness  the 
way  in  which  each  branch  of  science  re¬ 
acts  upon,  and  unites  itself  to,  others. 
For  example.  Botany,  taken  in  its  widest 
extent,  leads  the  obwrver  to  visit  distant 


lands  and  ascend  lofty  mountains,  and 
thus  to  determine  the  laws  of  distribution 
of  speeies  over  diflferent  regions,  whether 
characterized  by  difference  of  climate 
I  from  geographical  position,  or  from  differ¬ 
ence  of  elevation  in  the  same  re^on. 
But  then  to  understand  the  causes  of  this 
distribution,  the  laws  of  climate,  of  temp¬ 
erature,  of  meteorology,  connecting  the 
phenomena  of  earth  with  those  of  ocean, 
and  especially  of  air,  must  be  equally 
taken  into  account.  But  climatology, 
again,  is  intimately  connected  with  solar 
influence,  with  the  rotation  and  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  earth ;  and  thus  with  astron¬ 
omy.  Terrestrial  magnetism  evinces  a 
wonderful  connection  with  the  whole 
range  of  magnetic  and  electric  science,  as 
well  as  with  the  mineral  structure  of  the 
earth.  Geology  lends  her  aid  to  the  de¬ 
terminations  of  the  geodetical  measurer, 
whose  calculations,  aided  by  astronomical 
observation,  reiict  on  astronomy,  in  which 
the  magnitude  and  figure  of  the  earth  are 
such  important  elements. 

These  are  but  isolated  examples ;  yet 
they  serve  to  illustrate  the  turn  of  thought 
which  pervades  the  researches  of  Hum- 
bolt,  and  gives  the  clue  to  the  whole 
design,  and  stamps  the  value  of  his  labors. 

The  substance  of  the  Cosmos,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  given  to  the  world  in 
the  form  of  a  course  of  public  lectures, 
both  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  (1827-28,)  but 
I  they  were  delivered  wholly  without  notes ; 
and  the  work,  as  it  stands,  was  entirely 
composetl  in  the  course  of  the  years  1843 
and  1844. 

The  production  of  a  man  of  such  Euro¬ 
pean  celebrity  of  course  attracted  imme¬ 
diate  notice  in  other  countries  ;  and  w  ithin 
!  a  year  of  its  publication  on  the  continent, 

I  one  English  translation  (though  extend- 
'  ing  only  to  the  first  volume)  had  appeared, 

I  (1845,)  follow'ed  in  1847  by  the  more  com- 
I  ]^ete  one  of  General  Sabine,  which  re- 
I  ceived  the  advantage  of  the  author’s  re- 
;  vision ;  and  more  recently  by  that  in  Bohn’s 
j  Standard Librartj — including  the  passages 
!  w'hich,  from  whatever  motive,  had  been 
I  suppressed  in  the  former, 
i  Some  supplementary  additions,  carry- 
i  ing  up  the  statements  of  the  w’ork  to  the 
'  level  of  the  most  recent  discoveries,  have 
^  been  since  annexed  by  the  author,  on 
‘  w’hich  it  is  believed  he  was  engaged  up 
to  the  period  of  his  death. 

I  On  the  sensjition  caused  by  that  event, 
'  (though  from  his  great  age  it  was  naturally 
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not  unexpected,)  we  need  not  enlarge ; 
nor  on  the  funcml  honors  of  the  solemn 
procession,  and  service  at  the  Dom  Church 
m  Berlin — attended  all  the  academic, 
civic,  and  clerical  dignitaries,  and  even  by 
royalty — which  preceded  the  final  deposit 
of  his  remains  in  the  family  vault  at  Tegel, 
(May  10,  1859,)  to  which  those  of  his 
elder  brother  Wilhelm  had  been  some 
years  before  consigned. 

In  devoting  a  few  concluding' remarks 
to  the  subject  of  his  latest  and  most  mas¬ 
terly  production,  the  Cosmos,  we  may 
briefly  refer  to  the  progress  of  the  idea, 
as  the  author  has  himself  in  some  degree 
unlicnted  it.  Its  development  in  his  own 
mind  was  clearly  the  legitimate  crowning 
inference  from  the  accumulated  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  enlarged  study  of  nature  under 
so  many  phases  and  aspects.  But  the 
original  conception  to  wnich  he  has  so 
appropriately  affixed  the  designation,  (and 
which  lias  now  become  a  standard  term 
in  our  philosophical  language,)  has  been 
traced  up  to  its  rudimentary  origin  in  the 
ancient  philosophy.  The  physical  science 
of  the  ancients,  even  where  it  attained  its 
highest  development,  w.os  still  but  partial 
and  desultory.  It  possessed  but  little  of 
comprehensiveness  or  unity ;  nor  could 
the  nature  of  the  methods  then  pursued 
lead  to  those  higher  generalizations,  at 
once  exact  and  extended,  at  once  founded 
on  precise  data  and  embracing  the  widest 
enlargement  of  ideas,  which  the  modern 
inductive  philosophy  has  been  enabled  to 
reach.  The  best  physical  ideas  broached 
by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  were 
purely  conjectural,  evincing  the  jxiwer  of 
their  individual  minds  to  foresee  truths 
afterwards  to  be  demonstratively  es¬ 
tablished,  which  to  them  were  purely 
ideal. 

The  first  use  of  the  term  “Cosmos,” 
in  the  sense  of  “  the  order  of  the  world,” 
has  been  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  but 
was  certainljr  adopted  by  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle  ;  the  former  conceiving  the  whole 
universe  as  a  living  being,  animated  by  a 
soul :  Koafioq  l^dov  ^(ixpvxov^  ( Titmuua,  30.) 
While  in  a  yet  more  precise  and  positive 
form,  the  author  of  the  treatise, 
long  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  (c.  2,  p.  391,) 
defines  Cosmos  to  bo  “  the  connected  sys¬ 
tem  of  all  things  ;  the  order  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  universe,  preserved 
under  the  gods  and  by  the  gods.”  But 
among  the  ancients  the  ideas  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  order,  and  design  in  the  material 


world,  so  far  as  any  positive  estimation  of 
evidence  went,  were  necessarily  of  the 
most  limited  description;  yet  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  when  they  launched  on 
the  w'ide  sea  of  pure  speculation,  apart 
from  mere  details,  they  did  in  some  few 
instances  strike  out  view's  of  so  grand  and 
comprehensive  a  character,  that  even 
Humboldt  became,  as  it  were,  a  disciple 
of  their  school,  and  adopted  the  brief  ex- 
ression  of  that  conception  as  the  title  of 
is  great  and  crowning  work  —  the  term 
KOlMOl — the  principle  of  univers.al  and 
perpetual  order,  law,  harmony,  and  rea¬ 
son  pervading  the  material  universe. 
Such  conceptions  broached  bjr  the  an¬ 
cients  were  in  truth  but  philosophical 
dreams,  which,  nevertheless,  like  other 
dreams,  sometimes  chanced  to  be  true. 

But  in  the  mind  and  under  the  hands 
of  Humboldt  the  idea  thus  pregnantly  ex¬ 
pressed  became  fixed  on  the  basis  of  de¬ 
monstrative  and  inductive  evidence,  and 
assumed  the  rank  and  position  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  philosophical  conclusion  ;  a  real  and 
tangible  result  as  definitely  determined 
from  the  progress  of  high  generalization, 
as  any  of  the  subordinate  laws  regulating 
the  various  iioilions  of  nature  of  which  it 
is  the  paramount  principle  and  aggregate 
expression. 

The  view'  w'hich  he  took  can  not  be 
bettor  or  more  comjirehensively  expressed 
than  in  the  author’s  own  eloquent  words : 

“  It  is  the  idea,  stamped  with  the  same  image 
as  that  which  in  times  of  remote  antiquity  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  the  inward  sense  in  the  guise  of 
an  harmoniously  ordered  whole,  Cosmos,  which 
meets  us  at  last  as  the  prize  of  long  and  carefully 
accumulated  experience. 

“  To  acknowledge  unity  in  multiplicity ;  from 
the  individual  to  embrace  the  whole ;  amid  the 
discoveries  of  later  ages  to  prove  and  separate 
the  individual  truths,  yet  not  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  mass ;  to  keep  the  high  destinies  of 
man  continually  in  view,  and  to  comprehend 
the  spirit  of  nature,  which  lies  hid  beneath  the 
covering  of  phenomena ;  in  this  way  our  aspira¬ 
tions  rise  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
w'orld  of  sense.” — Jntrod.  p.  6,  Ist  transl. 

When,  towards  the  close  of  his  life  and 
labors,  Humboldt  received  the  highest 
scientific  honor  which  our  country  can 
bestow — the  award  of  the  medal  of  the 
Uoyal  Society  —  it  was  this  crowning  ef¬ 
fort  of  his  genius  w'hich,  it  was  acknow¬ 
ledged,  stamped  such  peculiar  value  on 
his  other  labors :  a  view  of  the  case  which 
was  emphatically  enlarged  upon  at  the 
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time  bv  a  fellow-countryman  well  qualified 
to  do  lull  justice  to  the  views  of  his  great 
cotemporary  —  the  Baron  Bunsen,  who 
represented  the  venerable  philosopher  on 
that  occasion,  and  who  in  his  reply  to  the 
address  of  the  President,  emphatically 
observed : 

“  Humboldt  thought  he  could  show  why  and 
how  this  world  and  the  universe  itself  is  a  Kos- 
mos  —  a  divine  whole  of  life  and  intellect; 
namely,  by  its  all-pervading  eternal  laws.  Law 
is  the  supreme  rule  of  the  universe ;  and  that 
law  is  wisdom,  is  intellect,  is  reason,  whether 
viewed  in  the  formation  of  planetary  systems  or 
in  the  organization  of  the  worm.” — Proceeding* 
of  the  Royal  Society:  Annivertary,  Nov.  80tA, 
1852. 

It  is  clearly  to  be  remarked  —  and  the 
remark  has  been  dwelt  on  by  some  in  a 
tone  of  hostile  insinuation — that  Humboldt 
in  this  great  work  does  not  specifically 
introduce  any  discussion  of  the  bearing  of 
his  views  on  final  causes,  or  those  higher 
contemplations  which  ought  to  arise  out 
of  such  speculations.  This  is  to  a  great 
extent  true;  but  it  must  be  considered 
that  the  less  such  specific  conclu.sions  arc 
directlv  pressed  upon  the  reader,  the 
more  forcible  and  irresistible  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  he  can  not  fail  himself  to 
draw,  and  which  is  rather  involved  in, 
and  almost  synonymous  with,  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  universal  law  and  order,  and  the 
immutable  and  endlessly  ramified  and  pro¬ 
foundly  adjusted  chain  of  physical  causa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  common  but  mistaken  practice, 
especially  with  English  writers,  to  be  so 
continually  obtruding  considerations  of  a 
theological  kind  into  philosophical  discus¬ 
sion,  as  to  go  far  to  vitiate  the  force  of 
their  owm  argument,  by  depriving  the 
scientific  evidence  of  that  entire  independ¬ 
ence  in  virtue  of  Avhich  it  acquires  all  its 
force.  From  this  fault  the  Continental 
writers  are  much  more  free.  Aud  espe¬ 
cially  in  reference  to  some  branches  of 
science  which  in  this  country  have  been 
unhappily  mixed  up  with  theological  dog¬ 
mas  in  a  most  pernicious  manner,  Hum¬ 
boldt  has  justly  made  it  his  boast  that 
these  branches  are,  “  on  the  Continent  at 
least,  withdrawn  from  Semitic  influences.” 
But  as  to  the  general  influence  of  the 
study  of  natural  phenomena  in  promoting 
these  more  sublime  reflections,  we  can 
cite  more  than  one  passage  in  which  our 
author  indicates  very  clearly  his  sense  of 
the  tendency  of  such  study.  Thus,  for 


example,  he  ably  traces  the  elementary 
rudiments  of  these  elevated  sentiments  as 
they  wise  even  in  the  most  untutored 
minds  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
natural  world : 

“An  indefinite  and  fearful  sense  of  tlie  unity 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  of  the  mysterious 
bond  which  connects  the  sensuous  with  the 
super-sensuous,  is  common  even  among  savage 
communities ;  my  own  travels  have  satisfied  me 
that  this  is  so.  ...  . 

“  Out  of  the  depth  and  activity  of  blind  feel¬ 
ing  is  also  elicited  the  first  impulse  to  adora¬ 
tion  :  the  sanctification  of  the  preserving,  as  of 
the  destroying,  powers  of  nature.” — Jntrod. 
p.  17.  Trans.  1845. 

But  to  the  more  enlarged  view  of  the 
scientific  inquirer — 

“  Every  thing  that  is  earnest  and  solemn 
within  us  arises  out  of  the  almost  unconscious 
feeling  of  the  exalted  order  an<l  sublime  regu¬ 
larity  of  nature,  from  the  perccj)tion  of  vnity  of 
plan  amidst  eternally  recurring  variety  of  form.” 
— Ib.  p.  7. 

Xo  one  who  reads  Humboldt's  glowing 
language  in  referring  to  the  elevated  tone 
of  the  descriptions  of  nature  and  the  visi¬ 
ble  universe  exhibited  in  many  pa.ssagcs  in 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets, 
can  doubt  how  fully  he  himself  j)artleij»ated 
in  the  sublime  contemplations  and  devout 
sentiments  thus  raised  and  expressed ; 
and  it  is  with  an  equal  sense  of  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  impressiveness  of  such  religious 
conceptions  associated  with  natural  ob¬ 
jects,  and  the  consideration  of  Co.9mos, 
that  he  dilates  on  the  eloquent  testimony 
borne  to  their  force  by  the  early  Christian 
Fathers,  and  its  conformity  to  the  entire 
spirit  of  Christianity.* 

It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  these  re¬ 
marks  to  go  into  theological  dissert.ation. 
But  it  is  in  close  and  immediate  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  subject  before  us  to  observe 
the  tendency  and  spirit  of  cosniieal  con- 
temjfiation.  When  fairly  embraced  and 
understood  in  its  full  extent,  the  grand 
conception  of  universal  Cosmos  —  apart 
from  all  minor  or  subordinate  arginnents 
of  design  in  nature,  however  valuable  in 
themselves  —  involves  as  its  conseqtience, 
almost  as  its  synonym,  the  idea  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Mind  and  of  Supreme  Intelligence. 
But  strict  philosophic  deduction,  while 
in  establishing  this  conclusion  it  subverts 
atheism,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  ignores 

*  *  YoL  it  pp.  25,  44.  Sablne’i  translation. 
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as  beyond  its  province  or  powers  any 
8|>ecnlative  theories  of  a  more  distinctly 
spiritual  theism,  and  consigns  them  alto¬ 
gether  to  a  higher  order  of  contempla¬ 
tions,  beyond  the  limits  or  function  of 
science  or  rea.son.  But  the  evidence  of 
mind  in  nature  points  to  the  opening  by 
which  religion  may  enter,  and  invest 
such  conceptions  with  the  more  heavenly 
coloring  supplied  by  its  teacliing,  and  rise 
to  its  more  peculiar  doctrines  and  loftier 
aspirations. 

Thus  the  advance  of  inductive  philoso- 
phv  at  once  as-sures  the  grand  evidence  of 
universal  .and  supreme  Intelligence,  and 
tends  to  dis|)el  superstitious  dogmas,  by 


which  it  is  obscured  and  degraded.  If  it 
unhesitatingly  disown  contradictions  to 
ihysical  truth  in  matters  properly  amena- 
)le  to  science,  however  they  may  have 
been  associated  with  religious  belief,  yet 
wholly  apart  from  the  region  of  science, 
it  freely  acknowledges  the  vast  blank 
which  can  only  be  filled  up  by  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  faith.  If  it  exclude  violations  of 
physical  order  in  the  materbil  universe,  it 
fully  recognizes  the  aflniLsgion  of  spiritual 
mysteries  in  the  invisible  world ;  adopt¬ 
ing  the  maxim,  equally  in  accord-once  with 
the  teaching  of  St.  l^aul  and  of  Bacon : 
“  Give  unto  faith  the  things  which  are  of 
faith.”  B.  P. 
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Reader,  will  you  spend  an  hour  with  bers  of  living  creatures  that  crowd  onr 
me  at  the  microscope  i'  Perh.aps  you  are  waters;  you  may  have  seen  a  drop  of 
not  a  stranger  to  the  wonders  revealed  by  Thames  water  held  up  and  exhibited  to 
means  of  this  small  apparatus — the  swann-  universal  execration,  as  evidently  contain¬ 
ing  worlds  that  these  little  lenses  bring  to  ing  more  animal  and  veget.able  matter 
appreciable  light.  It  m.ay  be  that  you  are  than  simple  oxide  of  hydrogen,  or  water, 
tired  of  hearing  of  these  tiny  atoms,  that  But  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  endeavor 
find  their  ocean-world  in  a  drop  of  water,  to  compute  or  realize  to  the  mind  the 
thousands  of  which  can  sport,  far  apart,  countless  myriads  of  living  entities,  that 
in  the  space  occupied  by  a  pin’s  head  :  it  make  the  numbers  of  the  human  r.ace  ap- 
may  be  that  you  do  not  care  for  these  ■  pear  as  but  a  “  handful  of  com”  to  the 
lines  and  dots  of  almost  inconceivable  '  harvest  of  whole  continents  ?  Here  is  a 
fineness,  that  illustrate  the  delicacy  of ,  little  bottle,  containing  about  a  cubic  inch 
finish  in  the  minutest  details  of  creation ;  I  of  fluid :  it  is  not  a  pleasant  compound, 
it  may  be  that  you  can  not  see  how  these  being  only  an  infusion  of  putrid  flesh ;  but 
unimportant-looking  matters  can  be  con- 1  it  will  answer  our  purpose  wonderfully, 
sidered  as  any  part  of  “  the  propt'r  study  j  We  will  take  a  very  minute  drop  of  it  on 
of  m.ankind  :”  yet  I  repeat  mjr  invitation  ;  |  the  jioint  of  a  needle,  and  transfer  it  to 
and  I  dare  wager  this  beautiful  piece  of:  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  carefully 
Powell’s  workmanship,  or  that  of  Ross’s, '  (to  avoid  wetting  the  glass)  bring  down 
that  you  may  use  if  you  like,  against  your  |  this  one-eighth  of  an  inch  object-glass  to 
tortoise-shell  spectacles,  that  unless  you  '  bear  upon  it.  Now  look,  and  you  will 
have  been  a  very  diligent  observer,  I  will  j  see  countless  swarms  of  moving  creatures, 
show  you  one  or  two  things  worthy  of  at-  too  small  even  under  this  very  high  pow’cr 
tention  that  you  have  not  seen  before ;  to  allow'  their  form  to  be  clearly  defined, 
and  that  are  not  w'ithout  some  significant ;  You  may  see,  however,  that  some  are 
lessons  in  many  important  particulars.  j  round,  some  oval,  some  pyriform,  and 
You  have  often  heard  of  the  vast  num- ,  some  fusiform.  Wherever  you  look  they 
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are  so  closely  crowded  together  that 
there  is  no  interval  between  them ;  each 
is  perhaps  on  an  average  the  one  two- 
thous.andth  of  a  line,  or  the  one  twenty- 
four-thoiisandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
in  one  ordinary-siaed  drop  of  water  there 
will  be  about  eight  thousand  millions  of 
living  beings  ;  and  in  this  bottle,  contain¬ 
ing  only  one  cubic  inch,  there  are  so  many 
that  it  would  employ  the  whole  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  England  and  Wales  a  fort¬ 
night  to  count  them  ;  allowing  each  (adult 
or  infant)  to  count  one  hundred  every 
minute  for  ten  hours  each  day ;  in  other 
words,  about  fourteen  thousand  times  as 
many  as  the  whole  human  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  In  your  field  of  view  just  now, 
you  have  much  less  than  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  drop  of  the  fluid :  yet  you  try  in 
vsun  to  form  any  directly  enumerative  con¬ 
ception  of  the  multitude. 

These  little  creatures  are  the  monads, 
{nionas  crepttsculnm,)  and  are  the  smallest 
specimens  of  animal  life  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  I  can  not  tell  you  much 
about  the  details  of  their  life  or  death, 
their  habits,  m.anner8,  or  customs.  In  a 
little  time  w'e  shall  be  able  to  guess  at 
these,  from  analogy ;  meantime  see,  they 
have  an  active  individuality  of  their  owm, 
and  endently  much  business  on  hand  of 
importance  to  them ;  which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  multitude,  they  attend  to  with¬ 
out  much  disturbing  their  neighbors : 
rarely  during  their  rapid  dance  do  they 
impinge  against  each  other — not  nearly  so 
oft^n  as  the  gyrators  in  a  modern  ball¬ 
room.  By  very  attentive  observation, 
and  a  little  delicate  manipulation  with 
this  “fine-adjustment”  screw,  you  may 
perceive  a  little  filament  (sometimes  two) 
attached  to  the  extremity  that  goes  first 
in  swimming;  whether  this  be  foot,  pro¬ 
boscis,  or  tentacle,  I  can  not  say ;  nor  is 
there  much  further  information  to  be  got 
by  further  looking  at  them. 

Without  attempting  any  systematic 
course  through  these  infusoria,  we  will 
glance  at  a  few  drops  of  w'ater  from  vari¬ 
ous  vessels  in  succession.  Most  of  these 
were  taken  this  morning  from  a  dirty- 
looking  pond  covered  with  duck-weed,* 

*  Most  of  the  observetions  in  this  paper  are 
from  the  personal  erperienee  of  the  writer  ;  some 
of  the  illustrations  also  are  taken  from  a  very 
pleasant  book  by  Mr.  Oosee,  called  Eveningt  at  the 
Microteope  ;  others  from  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Prof. 
Rymer  Jones  j  but  for  the  most  part,  they  have 
bwn  carefully  re-observed  and  verified  by  the 
writer. 
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and  containing  abundance  of  charity  myrio- 
phyllum,  etc. ;  bits  of  which  are  still  in 
the  water.  The  creatures  hwe  are  of 
much  larger  size  than  those  we  have  just 
been  looking  at,  and  are  very  varied  in 
structure;  they  have  this  in  common, 
that  the  big  ones  cat  the  little  ones,  and 
the  little  ones  eat  the  less.  Here  is  a 
swarm  of  colepe*^  feeding  on  a  new-born 
and  helpless  euc/Uanis  /  but  there  is  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  them  a  beautiful,  long, 
swan-iike  necked  creature,  that  will  most 
impartially  swallow  the  nearest  at  hand, 
.and  so  avenge  the  innocents.  This  is  a 
trachdiu»  ;  one  of  its  relatives  is  called 
tlie  T.  vorax,  from  its  gastronomic  powers ; 
here  is  one  of  them  just  swallowing  a 
loxortHes  bursaria,  utterly  regardless  of 
consanguinity,  ^as  to  genus ;)  regardless, 
too,  of  what  might  be  considered  a  more 
important  argument,  namely,  that  it  has 
.already  swallowed  wx  of  them,  which 
may  be  seen  lodged  in  its  interior,  through 
its  transparent  integuments.  By  and  by, 
this  trachelius  will  be  swallowed,  with  all 
his  prey,  probably  by  a  monocuhts  /  and 
for  this  there  is  a  hydra  viridis  waiting 
attached  by  his  tail  to  a  twig  of  the  cliara, 
round  the  comer.  Let  this  one  bew'are  of 
the  next  gudgeon. 

It  is  said  that  all  animals  sleep  during 
some  part  of  their  existence ;  it  may  be 
so ;  but  in  these  active  creatures  I  have 
never  seen  any  indications  of  rest  of  any 
sort.  Perpetual,  ceaseless  motion  apfiears 
to  be  their  characUwistic  —  generally  in 
pursuit  of  something  to  eat ;  for  the  or¬ 
ganic  processes  go  on  very  rajudly  here. 
But  how  is  this  ?  Amidst  all  this  life  and 
motion  a  leuctyphrys  suddenly  stops  short, 
as  though  struck  by  an  unseen  hand,  and 
remains  apparently  fastened  to  the  spot : 
it  gives  a  few'  half-turns  on  its  axis  from 
one  side  to  the  other  —  a  few  convulsive 
starts,  as  if  to  escape  from  the  spell — and 
then  quietly  submits  to  its  fate.  Its  time 
is  come — for  what  ?  Not  for  death,  as  w'e 
generally  understand  it ;  indeed,  I  believe 
that  these  little  creatures  have  no  natural 
death,  nor  is  it  this  time  to  bo  swallowed 
alive.  Observe  it  carefully  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  you  will  see  something  eminently 
suggestive  of  thought.  This  animal  has 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  extremity, 

I  rounded  though  they  both  be  :  it  has  also 
what  may  by  courtesy  be  called  a  waist, 
half-way  between  the  two,  though  it  is 
the  thickest  part  of  the  body.  In  the 
position  of  this  waist  a  constriction  ap- 
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pears,  as  if  a  fine  thread  had  been  cast 
around  the  body  and  j^radually  tightened. 
The  animal  gives  a  rebellious  kick  or  two 
during  the  process  ;  but  this  constriction 
goes  on  until  the  animal  is  nearly  nipped 
in  two.  There  apiiears  at  what  was  the 
tail-end  the  semblance  of  a  mouth ;  the 
w’hole  body  struggles  violently  once  more, 
and,  lo !  two  young  creatures  are  the 
result ;  arising  not  by  way  of  ordinary 
generation,  but  by  spontaneous  division 
into  two  of  the  old  animal.  On  their 
release,  they  seem  to  give  their  tails  a 
triumphant  wriggle,  and  part  in  opposite 
directions  without  further  leave-taking. 
Mr.  Gosse  speaks  of  having  once  seen 
this  process  in  a  trachelius,  which  lasted 
two  hours.  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
entire  process  completed  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  from  the  first  ap|)earance  of  con¬ 
striction. 

This  mode  of  increase  is  very  general 
amongst  the  infusoria,  and  a  very  anti- 
malthusian  process  it  is.  Professor  liymer 
Jones  calculates  that  a  single  ^rr/ma?c/«»4 
will  produce  in  a  month  the  inconceivable 
number  of  208,436,456  new  beings.,  There 
are  some  species,  however,  verv  much 
more  prolific  than  this,  of  which  1  do  not 
see  any  specimen  in  our  present  water. 
Thus  the  Gonium  Pectorah  consists  ap¬ 
parently  of  four  larger  globules  and 
twelve  smaller  ones :  when  it  is  mature 
it  splits  in  four  symmetrical  jiarts,  which 
very  soon  supply  their  full  complement  of 
globules,  and  liivide  again  in  like  nuuiner. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  the  G.  Pulnina- 
tum.,  which  appears  like  a  square  bit  of 
membrane,  divided  by  liiu*s  into  sixteen 
smaller  squares ;  and  at  these  lines  the 
original  animal  divides  into  sixteen  others. 

In  general  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  absolute  rule  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  fission ;  some  species  divide  trans¬ 
versely,  some  longitudinally,  and  some  in 
both  ways.  "When  there  is  any  8}>ecial 
apparatus  noticeable  in  the  adult  there 
may  be  observed,  during  the  progress  of 
the  division,  a  gradual  development  of  a 
duplicate  apparatus,  w’hich  is  to  be  the 
portion  of  one  of  the  resultant  animals. 
Thus  in  the  Nassula^  which  is  furnished 
at  one  side  wdth  a  rim  of  teeth,  a  similar 
rim  is  seen  to  be  developed  at  a  corre- 
s})onding  {)oint  on  the  other  side  during 
the  division,  which  is  accomplished  exact¬ 
ly  like  that  of  the  leuraphrys.  What  be¬ 
comes  of  the  individuality  of  these  crea¬ 
tures  ? — what  of  their  sensations  or  emo¬ 


tions,  if  they  have  any  ? — what  of  the  one 
w’ill  which  before  governed  its  motions  ? 
And,  above  all,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
this  species  of  vicarious  or  deputed  immor¬ 
tality  ?  *  There  seems  to  be  no  natural 
death,!  before  remarked;  the  normal 
termination  and  destiny  seems  to  be,  that 
each  class  shall  furnish  living  food  for  the 
more  pow'erful  races.  I  have  observed 
them  with  prolonged  care ;  yet,  though 
I  have  seen  them  destroyed  by  accident, 
or  by  their  congeners,  I  have  never  seen 
any  thing  at  all  resembling  natural  death; 
unabated  activity  subsists  up  to  the  time 


•  This  kind  of  perpetuity  of  existence  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  confined  to  animals  of  microacopic  dimensions. 
The  tail  of  the  nois,  one  of  the  anmlidm,  enjoys  the 
same  pseudo  immortality,  accidents  apart  Muller 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  process :  “  The 
young  Nais  Proboscidea  is  composed  of  fourteen 
segments  only.  During  its  growth  an  increase  of 
th^  segments  takes  place  at  the  caudal  extremity, 
and  alter  a  time,  a  part  of  tlie  new  segments  begins 
to  be  separated,  by  a  constriction,  from  the  rest  of 
the  worm.  Long  before  the  complete  division, 
however,  takes  place,  new  segments  are  formed  by 
the  parent  animal  at  the  constricted  part;  these 
new  segments  in  their  turn  begin  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  body  of  the  old  worm,  while  others  are  produced 
above  them.  In  this  way  we  have  sometimes  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  observation,  a  parent  worm  with  three 
young  ones,  still  forming  pert  of  one  system,  which 
has  itself  bmn  developed  from  a  separated  part  of  a 
former  system.” 

f  This  must  be  taken  of  course  cum  grano,  and 
understood  with  limitations.  I  ought  not  to  over¬ 
look  the  evidences  of  the  death  of  the  loricated  or 
shell-covered  animalcules  even  in  so  cursory  a 
sketch.  The  following,  from  Prof.  Rymer  Jones, 
will  be  found  of  interest :  ”  Delicate  as  these  shells 
are,  and  requiring  the  most  accurate  examination, 
even  with  a  good  microscope,  to  detect  their  pres¬ 
ence,  we  shall  be  surpri8i‘d  to  find  that  they  play  an 
important  part  in  nature,  making  up  by  their  immense 
accumulation,  for  their  diminutive  size.  We  have 
before  us,  while  writing  this,  a  specimen  of  pulveru¬ 
lent  matter,  collected  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Let- 
tuaggsjon,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Umea  in 
Sw^cn,  which  from  its  extreme  fineness  resembles 
flour ;  this  has  long  been  known  by  the  natives  of 
the  region,  where  it  is  plentiful,  by  the  name  of 
Bergmehl,  or  mountain  meal ;  and  is  used  by  them, 
mixed  up  with  flour,  as  an  article  of  food,  experience 
having  taught  them  that  it  is  highly  nutritive.  On 
examination  with  the  microscope,  the  Bergmehl  is 
found  to  consist  entirely  of  the  ^lells  of  loricated  in¬ 
fusoria,  which  having  been  accumulating  from  age 
to  age  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters  in  which  the 
living  animals  are  found,  form  a  stratum  of  consider¬ 
able  thickness.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  when  agglom¬ 
erated  and  mixed  up  with  siliceous  and  calcareous 
j  particles,  these  exuviae  become  consolidated  by  time 
I  into  maa'ics  of  flint  and  marble,  in  which  the  char- 
I  acters  of  the  shells  are  perfectly  distinguishable,  so 
I  that  even  the  species  of  the  animalcules  to  which 
I  they  originally  l^longed  is  easily  made  out.” 
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when  youth  is  renewed  by  one  old  one  be- 1 
coming  two  or  more  young  ones.  1 

The  peculiar  fitness  of  tliis  arrangement  j 
will  become  manifest  if  you  consider  well  | 
what  is  the  province  and  function  of  all 
this  teeming  life.  It  is  to  turn  l)ack 
again  the  stream  of  constantly  decompos¬ 
ing  animal  and  vegetable  matter  into  its  1 
higher  channels.  There  are  what  may 
be  properly  called  the  herbivora  and  the  ' 
carnivora  amongst  the  lowest  infusoria : ! 
these  feed  resj>ectively  upon  the  debris  of 
vegetable  and  animal  decomjwsition,  and  \ 
reooiiveit  it  into  living  structure,  proper  j 
for  the  food  of  the  higher  orders ;  these,  I 
in  their  turn,  are  the  prey  of  still  larger 
and  stronger  races,  which  are  finally  food  | 
for  the  fishes,  etc.,  and  thus  for  man.  All 
this  object  wojild  apparently  be  defeated 
were  these  minute  creatures  to  die  natu- 
ally  and  be  again  decomposed,  as  are 
the  higher  .animals.  Violent  death,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  rule  in  these  cases.  j 

What  becomes  of  the  countless  billions  | 
of  animalculae  in  a  small  pond,  when  it  is  | 
dried  up  by  the  heat  of  summer  ?  Do  ; 
they  perish  ?  or  wh.at  is  their  condition  ? 
This  18  not  a  superfluous  question ;  for  in  ! 
a  very  short  time  again,  after  a  rain,  the  j 
pond  is  found  to  teem  as  before  with  life. 
Their  dust  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  life  j 
again,  after  complete  drying — a  phenom- 1 
enon  which  might  appear  incredible,  but  : 
that  we  have  a  direct  method  of  proving  i 
its  possibility.  j 

Here  are  three  or  four  slips  of  glass,  j 
on  e.ach  of  which  a  few  days  ago  I  placed  i 
a  small  fresh-water  crustacean — the  dnph- 
niuy  or  water-flea ;  the  water  has  dried 
up,  and  the  little  creature  is  dry  too  and 
dead  :  touch  one  of  them  with  the  point 
of  a  needle,  and  you  will  find  it  splinter 
like  a  bit  of  burnt  paper.  Now,  here  is 
a  living  specimen,  and  a  very  beautiful 
object  it  is  for  the  lower  irowers  of  the  I 
microscope,  with  its  elaborate  eyes,  its  ; 
long  brjuiched  and  bearded  tentacles,  and 
its  whole  inteiTial  economy  plainly  visible  1 
through  its  delicatelv  transparent  cover-  j 
ings.  You  see  its  beaii;  beating  there  , 
near  the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  blood,  the  I 
motion  of  which  is  marked  by  granules,  [ 
circulating  through  every  part  of  the  I 
body,  and  especially  towards  that  beauti¬ 
ful  apparatus  of  branchiae,  or  lungs,  which 
are  attached  to  the  legs;  so  providing 
that  the  energy  of  respiration  is  always 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  bodily  ac- 1 
tion.  A  most  vivacious  and  interesting  I 


little  creature  it  is  ;  and  we  may  find  that  j 

its  death  is  not  less  instructive  than  its  ! 

life.  ! 

Now  take  one  of  these  slips,  on  which 
there  is  a  dry  and  dead  daphnia ;  dead 
we  must  call  it,  for,  on  putting  it  under 
the  glass,  all  is  still.  The  heart  can  be  I 

detected  even  yet,  but  is  perfectly  mo¬ 
tionless;  the  eye  is  dull  and  shriveled, 
and  the  legs  and  antennsB  are  crumpled 
together  like  the  limbs  of  a  dead  fly  :  in 
short,  look  where  you  will,  you  see  no-  ! 

thing  like  life.  But  now,  add  to  it  a  drop  i 

of  w’ater,  and  observe  the  change ;  very 
soon,  when  the  tissues  have  got  complete¬ 
ly  moistened,  you  will  notice  a  slight 
action,  first  in  the  legs,  then  in  the  tenta¬ 
cles,  which  re^tume  their  living  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  then,  by  degrees,  the  life  will 
diffuse  itself  through  the  whole  body,  and 
you  will  see  heart,  lungs,  and  intestine  in 
.action,  as  vigorous  as  ever.  I  do  not 
know  any  phenomenon  of  life  more  sug¬ 
gestive  of  curious  thought  .and  speciilation 
th.an  this,  that  a  portion  of  dried  and  brit¬ 
tle  tissue,  from  which  all  evidence  of  life 
has  departed  for  days,  should  be  able  tq 
resume  its  complicated  functions  under 
the  stimulus  of  water.  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  observed  before,  in  ani¬ 
mals  of  so  high  an  organiration  as  these 
crustaceans.  Long  .ago,  Ehrenberg  had 
observed  it  with  regard  to  the  roti/era, 
and  stated  that  he  had  kept  them  in  a 
dry  state  for,  I  believe,  three  years,  and 
afterwards  revived  them  by  water.  I  c.an 
readily  believe  this,  for  I  have  so  frequent¬ 
ly  re|)eated  the  experiments  for  shorter 
periods  that  I  feel  no  doubt  whatever  of 
their  essential  accuracy. 

Ilecurring  to  our  drop  of  pond-water  : 
whilst  you  wonder  .at  the  ceaseless  activity 
of  these  innumerable  creatures,  you  csin 
not  fail  to  .admire  the  variety  of  the  means 
made  use  of  to  obtain  progression.  In 
the  monads  it  would  seem  to  be  due  to 
the  probosci-tbrm  appendages  ;*  in  the 
volmeeA  the  same  agency,  multiplied  many 
fold,  seems  to  lx*  brought  in  action.  In 
the  vibrionidse,  of  whicli  you  may  see  here 
numerous  thread-like  siKxdmens  wriggling 
about,  the  progression  is  like  that  of  a 


•  These  are  calculated  by  Mr.  Dujardin  as  be¬ 
ing  not  more  tlian  one  thirty-thousandth  of  a  mil¬ 
limeter  in  diameter,  which  is  about  one  uine-hun- 
dred-thousandth  of  an  inch ;  consequently  rather 
difficult  of  detection  by  the  most  |)owerful  instru¬ 
ment.  No  wonder  tliat  differences  of  opinion  exist 
as  to  their  nature  and  uses. 
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worm  or  eel  in  water.  In  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  tho  infuaoria,  vibratile  ciliae  are 
the  agents  in  locomotion.  Tljese,  which 
are  described  by  Ehrenberg  as  minute 
hair-like  processes  arising  from  a  thick 
bulbous  base,  are  often  so  small  that  even 
under  the  highest  powers  their  presence 
can  only  be  detected  by  the  currents 
which  they  cause  in  the  water ;  but  as 
they  are  present  in  immense  multitude, 
often  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
they  enable  their  possessor  to  execute 
movements  more  rapid  (in  proportion  to 
their  bulk)  and  complicated  than  animals 
of  a  much  higher  grade  of  organization. 
In  those  crescentric,  boat-sh.aped  little  be¬ 
ings  that  you  see  so  plentihdly  in  this 
drop,  which  are  called  closterina*,  the  lo¬ 
comotive  organs  are  a  munlM'r  of  short 
conical  papilhe  near  the  openings  of  the 
two  ends  of  the  shell ;  their  movements 
are  sluggish,  and  those  short  jerky,  or 
swinging  motions  are  probably  duo  to 
currents  in  the  water.  lJut  the  oddest 
method  of  moving  is  that  observed  in  the 
amwba  family :  they  have  no  ciliaj,  no 
setjc,  no  feet,  no  proboscis ;  yet  they  get 
.along  pretty  actively.  The  jelly  of  which 
they  seem  composed  is  highly  contractile, 
and  it  ]>os8es8es  the  power  of  thrusting 
out,  apparently  at  will,  extremities,  or 
]»rocesst*s,  or  teet,  or  hands,  by  means  of 
which  they  move  about  and  execute  their 
prehensile  requirements.  See,  here  is  one 
just  creeping  into  the  field  ;  M  atch  it  M'ell, 
and  observe  its  protean  changes  of  form, 
(its  name  is  protetts,)  whilst  I  read  to  you 
Mr.  Gosse’s  sketch  of  it :  “  You  see  a  flat 
area  of  clear  jelly,  of  very  irregular  form, 
with  sinuosities  and  jutting  points,  like 
tho  outline  of  some  island  in  a  map.  A 
great  number  of  minute  blackisli  gramdes 
and  vesicles  occuj*y  the  centr.al  parts,  but 
the  edges  are  clear  and  colorless.  A  large 
bladder  is  seen  near  one  side,  which  ap¬ 
pears  tilled  with  a  subtle  fluid,  iiut  while 
you  gaze  upon  it,  you  perctuve  that  its 
form  is  changing ;  that  it  is  not  at  two 
successive  moments  of  the  same  shaf>e  ex¬ 
actly.  This  individual,  which,  M’hen  you 
first  looked  at  it,  was  not  unlike  England  in 
outline,  is  now,  though  only  a  few  minutes 
have  passed,  something  totally  different ; 
the  projecting  angle  that  represented 
CornM’.all  is  become  rounded  and  more 
jMjrpt'ndicular ;  the  broken  corner,  that 
we  might  have  called  Kent,  has  formed 
tw’O  little  jwints,  up  in  the  position  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire  ;  the  large  bladder,  which  M  as 


in  the  place  of  the  Eastern  counties,  is 
moved  up  to  the  Durham  coast,  and  Is, 
moreover,  greatly  diminished.  Lo  !  while 
speaking  of  these  alterations,  they  have 
been  proceeding,  so  that  another  and  a 
totally  diverse  outline  is  now  presented. 
A  great  excavation  takes  the  place  of 
Dorset ;  Kent  is  immensely  prolonged ; 
the  bladder  has  quite  disappeared,  etc. ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  follow  these  changes, 
which  are  ever  poing  on  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  intermission,  and  without  the 
slightest  recognizable  rule  or  order.  .  .  . 
Individuals  vary  greatly  in  dimensions ; 
this  specimen  is  about  one  one-hundred- 
and-twentieth  of  an  inch  long ;  but  others 
I  have  seen  not  more  than  one  tenth  as 
large  as  this,  and  some  tM-ice  as  large.”* 
Here  is  another  beautiful  object,  just 
visible  as  a  s|>eck  to  the  naked  eye ;  it  is 
a  voli'ox  <jUtbat(jr.  A  lens  of  moderate 
poM  cr  M  ill  show  you  M’hence  it  derives  its 
generic  name.  Under  a  good  microscope 
it  appears  as  a  delicate  green  transparent 
glolx*,  studded  Muth  ciliie,  by  means  of 
which  it  revolves  rapidly  through  tho 
M  ater.  In  its  interior  you  may  see  other 
smaller  volvoven^  and  still  M’ithin  these  tho 
geiiimules  of  a  third  generation.  Kiit 
this  is  not  a  single  animal,  ns  it  might 
apjH'ar  ;  but  a  compound  rnwiad,  strange 
as  it  may  seem.  “  It  M’as  Ehrenberg 
(says  Prof.  Jones)  mIio  first  made  the 
discovery  that  tliese  beautiful  living 
globes  Mere  not,  as  had  until  then  been 
univers.ally  believed,  single  animalcules, 
producing  gemniules  in  the  interior  of 
their  transparent  bodies,  which,  on  arriv¬ 
ing  at  maturity,  tenniuated  the  existence 
of  the  parent  by  escaping  through  its 
lacerated  integument ;  but  that  they 
formed  in  reality  tho  residences  of  nu- 
I  merous  individuals  living  together  in  a 
M'onderful  community.”  You  ])erceivc 
those  green  s{)eck8  which  stud  the  suiffaco 
of  tho  voli'ox,  and  which  seem  like  the 
bulbous  root  of  the  locomotive  cilia. 
Nom’,  if  you  apply  a  poM'er  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  diameters  to  one  of  these  specks, 
you  perceive  in  it  a  bright  red  point ;  and 
also  see  that  the  ap|)arent  cilia  is  not  re¬ 
ally  such,  but  a  M’hi|>-like  proboscis  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  before  described  as  character¬ 
izing  some  of  the  monadina?.  The  above- 
quoted  authority  con-siders  that  in  each 
one  of  these  specks  we  have  a  monad  of 
high  organization,  possessing  mouth,  eye, 
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stomacli,  generative  apparatus,  and  all  the 
viscera  l^louging  to  a  free  monad;  all 
these  living  in  tlus  kina  of  organic  con¬ 
nection  for  a  certain  time;  atler  which 
the  original  globe  bursts,  and  the  con¬ 
tained  volvoce*  escape  to  lead  an  identi¬ 
cally  aggregate  life.  But  not,  therefore, 
is  there  any  death  of  the  original  globe  ; 
it  certainly  becomes  tom  up  and  disin¬ 
tegrated  ;  but  each  sp(H;k  is  capable  of  in- 1 
dependent  life,  and  ibr  a  while  enjoys  its  | 
liberty;  but,  by  a  process  equally  too 
prolonged  to  watch  or  to  describe  at  pre¬ 
sent,  it  becomes  ultimately  developed  into 
a  perfect  ro/roa%  with  its  component  »io- 
na«b,  its  voung  volvooe*^  and  its  gemmules 
of  the  third  generation. 

W e  have  made  but  little  way  amongst 


our  treasures ;  in  this  teaspoontul  of  dirty 
water  alone,  we  have  found  more  than 
enough  to  occupy  us  the  whole  evening, 
and  we  should  not  exhaust  it  were  we  to 
;  spend  a  week  in  it.  We  have  not  even 
I  glanced  at  the  contents  of  that  chara  gla.ss, 

I  which  we  shall  find  swarming  with  roti- 
i  fer*,  or  wheel-liearers,  creatures  of  much 
higher  organization  than  these,  and  of 
most  fascinating  habits.  But  the  evening 
is  getting  late,  and  you  are  bt‘ginning  to 
see  black  discs  before  the  eve  with  look¬ 
ing  so  long  down  this  tulie  u{>on  the 
brightly-illuminate<l  stage.  Beware  of  too 
long  devotion  to  this  pursuit:  another 
time  wo  can  renew  our  investigations 
with  fresh  attention. 


From  TItto. 

PARISIAN  LOCALITIES-  EVENTY-TWO  WEEKS  OF  TERROR. 

THE  STORY  OP  THE  PLACE  DE  LA  CONCORDE. 


There  is  no  one  who  has  visited  Paris  I 
but  knows  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
which,  in  its  present  state,  with  the  lamps,  I 
fountains,  parterres,  statues,  and  obelisk 
that  decorate  it,  and  the  splendid  view’s 
which  are  offered  from  it  on  all  sides,  is  in 
some  respects  perhaps  the  most  striking 
spot  in  all  that  striking  city.  But  few,  as 
they  traverse  it  now,  can  form  a  true  con¬ 
ception  of  what,  for  a  time,  it  w’as  only 
two  generations  back,  or  appreciate  the 
amount  of  human  woe  that  filled  it,  or  the 
ghastliness  which  its  aspect  must  have 
presented,  while  the  guillotine  reared  its 
gaunt  form  there,  and  the  earth  round  the  I 
scaffold  was  kept  soaked  and  red. 

A  coadensed  view  of  all  the  work  that 
wtm  done  here  in  those  dreadful  days, 
wtMild  certainly  have  its  historical  nse. 
For,  considering  that  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  has  come  to  be  a  term  conve3ring  a 
rather  vague,  and,  so  to  speak,  an  abstract 
idea,  a  glance  at  what  it  was,  on  a  single 
spot,  in  the  concrete,  would,  doubtless, 


better  than  any  more  general  and  extend¬ 
ed  survey  or  philosophical  disquisition, 
enable  one  to  realize  the  conditions  of  the 
times,  and  know  them  as  actual,  positive, 
hard  matter-of-fact  things,  in  w’hich  peo¬ 
ple  like  onrselves  lived.  History  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Guizot,  is  “  analysis  ;”  according 
to  M.  Thierrv,  it  is  “  narration but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Michelet,  it  is  “  resurrec¬ 
tion.”  And  certainly,  seldom  as  w’e  can 
concur  with  that  historian  and  panegyrist 
of  the  great  Revolution,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that,  so  far  at  least,  he  is  right  in 
this  instance ;  and  that  “  resurrection,” 

I  or  the  setting  up  again  of  events  in  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  tangible  embodiment,  is  a  re¬ 
source  which  historians  might  employ 
much  oftener  than  they  usually  do.  The 
statesman  who  professed  to  know  nothing 
of  English  history  but  what  of  it  he  had 
learned  from  Shadupeare,  probably  knew 
much  more  of  it  in  its  verity,  and  had 
formed  not  only  a  more  vivid  but  a  more 
correct  conception  of  what  essentially  it 
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was,  than  others  have  acquired  from  much 
study  of  many  such  historians  as  would 
liave  cousiderc<l  the  dramatic  form  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  historian’s  dignity. 

But  further  still  as  regards  our  present 
subject,  one  contemporary  might  have 
been  iu  Paris  during  those  revolutionary 
days;  might  have  read  the  newspapters 
regularly,  and  heard  all  the  talk  of  the 
town ;  Ircquented  the  clubs,  and  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Convention  ;  and  ^ct 
might  have  failed  to  be  so  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  and  so  truly  informed  as  to  the 
actuality  of  what  W'as  going  on,  as  another 
who  had  done  no  more  than  w'atch  from 
some  window  commanding  a  sight  of  this 
place,  the  tragedies  of  which  it  was  the 
daily  scene ;  the  regular  arrivals  there 
daj'  by  day  of  successive  victims ;  the 
brief  preparations  for  their  death,  and  the 
hurried  look  each  would  cast  around  ;  the 
rude  strapping  of  them  to  the  plonk  that 
was  their  common  death-bed  ;  the  brutal 
mob  shouting  madly  lielow;  the  ever- 
recurring  play  of  the  slanting  axe,  as  it 
gradually  rose  in  repeated  jerks,  hung  for 
a  moment  at  the  top  of  the  inexorable 
machine,  and  then  came  switlly  gli<ling 
down  ;  the  fall  of  the  head  struck  oil'  with 
a  dull  sounding  blow  into  the  basket ;  the 
unbinding  of  the  hc.adles3  trunk  while  the 
arteries  w'ere  yet  spouting ;  the  tossing  of 
head  and  trunk  tog^'ther  into  the  shell  of 
rough  boards  or  of  rude  wicker-work ; 
the  dashing  of  a  bucket  or  two  of  water 
on  the  platform ;  the  scattering  of  some 
fresh  saw-dust  or  sand ;  the  great  knife, 
dripping  as  it  mounted  once  more  iu  the 
grooves  of  the  tall  posts  ;  and  so  on  again 
with  scores  of  men  and  women,  some  very 
young  and  some  very  old,  for  hour  after 
hour,  from  early  every  morning  till  long 
past  every  noon.  And  if  such  a  spectator 
might  have  become  CJillous  at  the  time, 
and  been  made  indifferent  by  the  very 
frequency  of  the  spectacle,  we  may  be  sure 
that  later,  and  w'hen  better  days  succeed¬ 
ed,  he  would  look  back  u|)on  that  period 
with  a  horror  only  increased  by  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  own  blunted  susceptibility. 

If,  then,  we  would  form  an  estimate  of 
the  suffering  which  was  endured  during 
the  cruel  eighteen  months  that  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
that  of  Robespierre,  and  that,  too,  by  all 
classes  indiscriminately — ^if  we  would  have 
the  terror  of  those  seventy  weeks  brought 
fully  home  to  us  —  if  we  would  judge 
of  the  grief  for  what  was  already  done, 


and  the  dread  for  what  might  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  come,  which  brooded  over  every 
household,  and  must  have  been  more  or 
leas  reflected  in  every  countenance  —  if 
we  would  appreciate  the  degree  of  morbid 
indifference  when  their  doom  was  sealed, 
or  of  morbid  fear  arising  equally  from  over¬ 
tension  of  the  mind  ;  by  the  one  of  which 
extremes  some  were  led  to  the  slaughter 
with  the  apathy  of  bullocks ;  while,  by 
the  other,  not  a  few,  with  whom  uncer¬ 
tainty  had  become  intolerable,  were  led 
into  uttering  publicly  the  cry  of  Vive  U 
Hoi  !  or  some  other  royalist  watchword, 
that  so  their  misery  might  at  once  be  cut 
short  by  the  executioner — if,  in  one  word, 
wo  would  bring  ourselves  into  something 
like  sympathetic  accordance  with  the  heart 
of  the  French  nation  as  it  throbbed  during 
“  The  Terror” —  we  should  best  be  able  to 
do  so  by  acquainting  ourselves  with  some 
of  those  domestic  tragedies,  the  catastro¬ 
phe  of  which,  equally  with  that  of  the 
grand  historical  drama,  was  brought  about 
by  the  guillotine ;  and  which,  had  they 
occurred  as  isolated  cases,  would  have 
moved  all  our  sympathy,  though,  because 
they  occurred  in  crowds,  and  W'cre  left  in 
the  shade  by  more  illustrious  sorrows, 
general  history  has  been  unable  to  give 
them  suflicient  distinctness  and  individu¬ 
ality. 

Upon  such  particular  cases,  however, 
even  if  w’C  had  the  materials,  we  could  not 
attempt  to  enter  in  such  a  notice  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  as  the  present ;  and 
we  therefore  coniine  ourselves  to  bringing 
under  one  view  the  more  remarkable  of 
these  ]K>htical  executions ;  the  chief  lesson 
to  be  read  from  such  a  narrative  being, 
that,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  a  revolution, 
like  Saturn,  devours  its  ow'n  children  ;  and 
that  those  who  in  such  cases  sow,  are  sure 
also  to  reap,  the  whirlwind. 

The  first  victim  we  shall  notice  is  King 
Louis  XVI.  His  wife,  children,  and  sister 
still  ignorant  that  the  night  before  they 
had  ^ready  seen  him  for  the  lost  time, 
M’ere  still  expecting,  and  now  very  anxi¬ 
ously,  to  see  him  yet  once  again,  and  re¬ 
ceive  his  last  embrace  and  blessing,  when 
two  hours  had  already  been  occupied  in 
his  slow  passage  from  the  Temple  where 
he  had  left  them  imprisoned.  These  hours 
pass,  and  he  has  arrived  at  the  place 
originally  named  after  his  immediate  pre¬ 
decessor  on  the  throne  —  the  abominable 
man,  the  chastisement  of  whose  iniquities 
I  was  thus  to  be  borne  by  his  morally  inno- 
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cent  prandson.  Louis  XV.  had  died  in 
his  bed,  untouched  except  by  a  few  lara- 

{>00118,  such  as  those  which  were  affixed  to 
lis  statue  on  this  very  Place  ;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  one  couched  in  the  terms  used 
by  blind  beggars,  and  in  allusion  to  hLs 
infatuation  for  one  of  his  mistresses, 
Pity  the  poor  blind  man  !”  or  that  other, 
which,  in  reference  to  the  statue  being  an 
equestrian  one,  with  certain  allegorical 
figures  below,  exclaimed  : 

“  O  la  belle  statue !  6  beau  picdestal ! 

Les  Vertus  sont  k  pied,  le  Vice  est  a  chevall’’ 

which  may  be  Englished  : 

“O  the  fine  statue!  and  pedestal  to  boot  1 
Vice  rides  on  horseback  —  the  Virtues  go  on 
foot!” 

Or,  to  give  a  third,  which  in  truly  ominoas 
language,  seized  upon  the  name  which  the 
gold  coin  took  from  his,  “  Decree  of  the 
Mint,  according  to  which  an  ill-executed 
Louis  shall  be  struck  over  again.”  Yet 
Louis  XV.  died  in  his  bed,  we  have  said. 
Does  any  thought  of  the  kind  now  pass 
over  the  mind  of  Louis  XVI.  ?  Presently, 
in  his  last  moment,  when  the  Abbe  Edge- 
worth  shall  perhaps  cry  to  him,  “  Son  of 
St.  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven  !”  will  no  secret 
voice  whisper  in  his  heart :  “  Heir  of 
Charles  IX. !  descendant  of  Louis  XIW 
and  of  Louis  XV. !  because  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  to  be  visited  on  the  children, 
jiay  for  the  deeds  of  your  race  since  that 
guilty  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  !”  Or  has 
the  king  thought,  as  he  crossed  the  Place, 
of  that  terrible  catastrophe  of  which  it 
was  the  scene,  when,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  rejoicings  for  his  nuptials,  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  persons  were  trampled  to  death 
there,  and  an  omen  was  thereby  given, 
which,  even  at  the  time,  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore,  w.as  regarded  as  such  by  the  8U|)er- 
stitious  ?  But  there  is  little  respite  now 
given  him  for  reflections  of  any  kind ;  the 
ciirriage  stops  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  ; 
his  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  is  l>ehind  him, 
the  guillotine  before;  he  mounts  the  lad¬ 
der,  he  is  stripped  of  his  coat  and  vest, 
they  tie  his  hands  to  his  back,  and  the 
blind  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  urged  on 
by  their  uneasy  fears,  has  done  its  work. 

Just  six  months  later,  there  is  an  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  very  different  kind.  It  is  that 
of  Charlotte  Corday  for  the  murder  of  the 
atrocious  Marat,  “  the  sea-green  monster,” 
as  Carlyle  calls  him,  in  allusion  to  his  re¬ 
volting  complexion.  We  need  not  advert 


to  the  well  known  details  of  her  crime. 
That  it  was  a  crime,  and  nothing  else  or 
less,  is,  we  may  however  remark,  a  thing 
not  sufficiently  recognized.  Let  there  be 
much  pity  for  the  mistaken  girl ;  let  all 
the  distracting  circumstances  of  that 
anomalous  day  be  taken  into  account  to 
extenuate  her  moral  guilt ;  let  it  be  fully 
recognized  how  decorous  was  her  conduct 
after  her  crime,  and  how  unimpeachable 
had  been  her  character  before  it ;  but  let 
not  the  crime  itself  be  praised,  as  it  has 
been  by  not  a  few.  Lamartine,  for  in¬ 
stance,  calls  her  “  the  angel  of  assassina¬ 
tion,”  a  phrase  evidently  meant  to  be 
strongly  apologetic  if  not  eulogistic ; 
though  to  us  it  seems  simply  a  ludicrous 
thing,  namely,  a  Gallic  Orientalism.  Be 
it  observed  that,  even  were  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  admis.sible  that  evil  may  be  done 
that  good  may  come,  in  this  case  after  the 
evil  was  done  the  good  did  not  come ;  for 
the  state  of  France  became  worse  after 
Marat’s  death  than  even  it  had  been  be¬ 
fore.  Let  us  add,  that  taking  a  general 
view  and  looking  over  the  whole  list  of 
political  ass.as.sinations,  judicial  and  pri¬ 
vate,  we  do  not  find  one  case  in  which  the 
)reci8e  good  which  the  assassin  may  have 
ooked  for,  has  been  brought  about  his 
blow :  whenever  an  individual  has  pre¬ 
sumed  to  think  that  in  his  single  jK'rson 
he  might  act  as  both  judge  and  execu¬ 
tioner,  his  ultimate  object,  however  laud¬ 
able,  has  never  been  attained ;  for  even 
where  the  victim  has  been  guilty,  the 
destiny  whatever  it  was,  of  which  he  was 
an  instrument,  has  not  the  less  had  its  ac¬ 
complishment.  Since  Brutus  killed  Julius 
Csesar  to  free  Rome  from  tyranny,  but 
thereby  brought  about  the  despotism  of 
Augustus  and  his  successors,  the  result  in 
all  such  cases  has  ever  been  similar. 

The  next  name  on  our  list  is  that  of  the 
woman  who,  of  all  the  sacrifices  to  the 
Revolution,  is  perhaps  the  one  whose 
story  most  excites  our  indignation  against 
her  persecutors,  and  most  claims  our  com¬ 
miseration  for  their  victim  —  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Marie- Antoinette.  Few  women 
have  ever  suffered  more ;  j>erhaps  in  all 
history  there  is  not  recorded  a  scene  so 
heart-rending  as  that  in  which  the  now 
widowed  mother  had  her  child  torn  from 
her ;  when  “  after  a  contest  of  more  than 
an  hour  with  her  [>a8sionatc  and  imploring 
ap})ca]s  for  pity,  the  ruffians  who  took 
him  from  her,  succeeded  in  doing  so  only 
by  threatening  that  if  she  did  not  give  up 
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her  boy,  they  would  kill  him  in  her  arms.” 
After  that,  death  must  in  reality  have  been 
a  relief  to  her. 

Their  treatment  of  the  Queen  is  indeed 
the  greatest  among  the  many  great  stains 
on  the  revolutionists,  and  it  is  strange  that 
men  who  did  not  want  intellectual  acute¬ 
ness,  if  they  possessed  no  moral  sensibili¬ 
ties,  were  blind  to  what  an  enduring  mon¬ 
ument  they  were  building  to  their  own  in¬ 
famy.  Strange  too  that  they  should  have 
been  so  blind  in  their  hatred  to  her  as  not 
to  see  that  they  were  doing  what  would 
make  all  her  e.arlier  thoughtlessness,  and 
some  other  faults  from  which  she  was  not 
exempt,  be  forgotten  and  forgiven  her  by 
posterity.  For  her  memory  is  now  kept 
very  tenderly  in  the  hearts  of  almost  all. 
Never  persecute  your  enemies  to  martyr¬ 
dom,  is  a  maxim  which,  even  where  higher 
and  nobler  feelings  are  unknown,  should 
weigh  with  men,  if  they  are  not  mere 
savages,  as  a  worldly-wise  one.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  j)olicy  of  those  who  acted  in  the 
matter  from  policy,  such  as  it  was,  and 
“  in  the  hope  to  prove  to  their  enemies 
that  they  were  not  afraid,”  we  shall  oidy 
say  that  it  w.as  the  vain  policy  of  cowards 
and  bullies  ;  while  as  to  the  blot  left  not 
merely  on  the  revolutionists,  but  on 
France,  by  the  execution  of  the  Queen, 
we  shall  not  say  a  word ;  the  eloquence  of 
Burke  has  made  it  patent  forever.  She 
was  buried,  as  her  husband  had  been,  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  Madeleine  de  la  Ville- 
I’Evcque,  where  indeed  most  of  the  bodies 
easried  from  the  guillotine  were  interred. 
The  receipt  for  the  price  of  the  coffin  fur¬ 
nished  for  “Widow  Capet,”  as  she  is 
designated  in  the  document,  is  still  extant, 
we  believe.  In  1815  search  was  made  for 
the  royal  remains ;  some  traces  of  them 
were  found  or  were  supposed  to  be  found, 
and  these  were  removed  to  St.  Denis. 
And  the  cemetery  above  mentioned  then 
becanm  the  site  of  what  is  called  the  Ex¬ 
piatory  Chapel. 

The  next  great  scene  on  the  Place  was 
the  execution  of  the  Girondists.  It  took 
phice  on  the  Slst  October,  1793,  twenty- 
one  of  that  party  paying  on  that  day  the 
penalty  of  being  more  moderate  than  the 
rest  of  the  Convention.  Their  story  from 
first  to  last  has  been  eloquently  written, 
and  on  the  whole  fairly  estimated,  by  j 
Lamartine ;  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it 
here.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  now 
first  received  that  name  and  was  brought  | 
into  full  operation,  though  essentially  it  i 
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had  existed  from  the  11th  March,  which 
is  the  proper  date  to  which  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  is  to  be  as¬ 
signed. 

Let  us  note  here,  that  all  along,  while 
the  guillotine  was  in  permanent  play,  the 
peo^e  of  Paris  w'ere  amusing  themselves 
as  usual.  The  theaters,  for  instance,  were 
as  crowded  as  ever  ;  and  as  in  the  infam¬ 
ous  massacres  of  September,  1792,  “while 
hundreds  of  arms  were  weary ,with  slaying, 
hundreds  of  anus  were  w'eary  wdth  fid¬ 
dling,”  so  all  along  the  usual  drama  of  the 
stage  went  on  side  by  side  with  the  terri¬ 
ble  drama  of  reality.  We  have  before  us 
lists  of  the  jdays  performed  at  different 
theaters  on  some  of  the  days  we  have 
mentioned.  On  the  evening  of  the  d.ay 
on  w’hich  the  King  was  executed,  pieces 
entitled.  Amorous  Follies,  The  Prodigal 
Son,  Unforeseen  Erents,  The  Friend  of 
tfie  Family,  and  Moliere’s  Medecin  mol- 
are  lui,  were  amongst  those  jiresented. 
From  witnessing  the  death  of  Charlotte 
Corday,  people  went  to  see  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  The  Judgment  of  Paris,  The 
Conciliator,  The  Club  of  Sans  Souci,  or 
perhaps  Arlequin  Cruello  /  from  hooting 
at  the  Queen  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold, 
the  Parisians  met  to  enjoy  The  Offering 
to  Liberty,  and  the  ballet  of  Telemachus 
at  the  Opera,  or  to  laugh  at  The  Mistress 
Servant,a,\\A  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth 
representation  oi  Nieodem  us  in  the  Moon, 
at  the  Theatre  Franyais  of  the  Rue  de 
Bondi.  On  the  night  that  followed  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Girondists,  one  theater 
gave  AUons,  fa  ira  ;  another.  The  Forced 
Eevenge;  the  Theatre  de  la  Republique, 
as  if  m  mockery,  TTie  Moderate  Man. 
Yet  every  where  was  Terror!  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  apjrarent  inconsistency 
involves  a  curious  philosophical  investiga¬ 
tion  on  which  we  of  course  can  not  here 
enter. 

The  next  on  our  list  is  Egalite,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  His  life  had  been  in¬ 
famous;  his  orgies  in  the  Palais-Royal 
had  shown  his  moral  character ;  his  con¬ 
duct  in  the  action  off  Ushant,  against  the 
British  fleet  under  Keppel,  had  caused 
him  to  be  accused  of  wanting  what  has 
rarely  if  ever  been  wanting  in  his  family, 
physical  courage ;  of  moral  courage  his 
vote  for  the  death  of  his  royal  cousin  had 
proved  him  to  be  wholly  devoid.  Yet 
this  man,  we  are  told,  went  to  the  scaffold 
calmly,  and  died  with  dignity  and  firm¬ 
ness  ;  a  proof  how  easily  the  “  stoic  vir- 
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tues”  which  wore  the  £ishioii  of  the  day  I 
mi^ht  be  assumed  for  the  occasion. 

Tbe  times  were  full  of  contrasts.  Two  | 
days  after  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  i 
Orleans  the  guillotine  struck  off  the  noble  [ 
head  of  Madame  Roland.  To  mention  ' 
her  name  will  suffice  here.  It  is  as  uni- 1 
versally  honored  as  it  is  known. 

And  as  still  another  contrast,  let  us  I 

C*  e  in  juxtaposition  with  Madame  Ko- , 
one  of  her  oum  sex  who  mounted  ' 
the  scaffold,  now  constantly  slippery  with  i 
blood,  one  month  after  her.  This  was  the 
Comtesse  du  Barry,  the  last  mistress  of  j 
Louis  XV.  She  was  certainly  a  vile  per¬ 
son.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  she  was 
always  justly  maligned,  and  was  really 
so  bad  as  her  enemies  represented  her  to 
be.  Sprung  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
people,  it  was  natural  that  on  her  eleva¬ 
tion,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  she  should  ^ 
be  detested  by  the  ladies  of  high  degree,  j 
who  thought  that  their  jirivileges  were  in-  j 
fringed  upon  when  the  King  took  a,concu- 
bine  who  did  not  belong  to  their  order,  ' 
and  considered  it  a  mortal  insult  to  the  ■ 
noMesse  that  a  Montesp.an  and  a  Chateau- 1 
roux  should  be  succeeded  in  the  favor  of 
their  royal  masters  by  a  creature  from  the  [ 
neighborhood  of  the  Il.alles.  The  ISIar- 
quise  de  Pompadour,  it  is  true,  was  also 
of  plebeian  origin,  having  been  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  butcher  ;  but  she,  while  she  reign¬ 
ed  over  Louis  XV.,  made  herself  a  politi¬ 
cal  |x>wer  and  a  |>er8onage  to  be  feared, 
and  consequently  a  character  to  be  re¬ 
spected  by  the  courtier  aristocracy.  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Barry,  on  the  contrary,  was  not 
ambitious  of  authority',  w'ielded  no  lettres 
de  cacltet,  meddled  with  affairs  of  state  as 
little  as  slie  possibly  could,  and  only  when 
she  was  made  a  tool ;  it  was  not  unsafe, 
therefore,  to  load  her  with  abuse.  When 
she  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  she  dis¬ 
played  extreme  terror,  and  behaved  alto¬ 
gether  in  a  very  weak  way  :  “  Mr.  Execu¬ 
tioner,”  she  cned  in  the  violence  of  her 
despair,  “  one  moment  more  !  one  moment 
more  !”  And  instead  of  yielding  herself 
up  with  dignity  into  his  hands,  she  strug¬ 
gled  so  much,  that  he,  and  his  assistants 
too,  had  to  put  forth  all  their  strength  be¬ 
fore  they  could  get  her  tied  to  the  plank. 
Very  weak  and  very  undigniffed  such  con¬ 
duct  certainly  was;  yet  an  acute  writer 
has  remarked  in  reference  to  it,  that  had 
there  been  more  of  nature  like  this,  and 
less  of  artificial  “  stoicism”  in  the  conduct 
of  the  earlier  victims  to  the  guillotine, 
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human  nature  w’ould  surely  hjive  resjwnd- 
ed  to  the  appeal  wrung  from  humanity, 
and  not  have  looked  on  at  the  slaughter¬ 
ing  of  months  with  an  inhuman  stoicism 
correlative  to  that  of  the  sufferers. 

We  have  beheld  the  fall  of  the  Giron¬ 
dists  ;  two  other  parties  are  now  about  to 
follow  them  in  (]|uick  succession.  The 
former  of  these  is  that  the  leaders  of 
which  were  the  infamous  Hebert,  the 
madman  Anacharsis  Clotz,  Gobet  the 
apostate  bishop,  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp.  They  were  executed,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eighteen,  on  the  24th  March,  1794. 
This  Avas  the  most  abominable  faction  of 
all;  the  spirit  of  it  seemed  to  proceed 
from  rea.son  wholly  disordered,  urged  on 
by  passion  wholly  depraved  ;  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  they  aimed  at,  jtrobably  they 
themselves  did  not  know  ;  perhaps  the 
best  idea  of  their  principles,  or  rather  we 
should  say  some  echo  of  their  clamors, 
Avill  be  conveyed  by  the  name  they  re¬ 
ceived,  that  of  “  Anarchists.”  Ilelierfs 
journal,  called  the  “  Pere  Duchene,”  was 
an  execrable  thing,  teeming  with  obscen¬ 
ity  and  atrocity  of  every  kind.  We  only 
mention  it  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the 
fact  th.at,  at  the  Revolution  of  1848,  in 
which  some  absurd  “  citoyens”  and  “cito- 
yennes”  made  a  happily  feeble  effort  to 
imitate  closely  the  great  Revolution,  there 
actually  was  published  in  Paris  for  a  short 
time,  as  if  even  the  most  loathsome  peculi¬ 
arities  of  their  supposed  prototypes  were 
to  be  ape«l,  a  modern  “  Pere  Duchene.” 
Be  it  said,  however,  to  the  credit  of  more 
modern  times,  that  it  really  was  less  a 
flagitious  than  merely  a  silly  production. 

The  other  party  to  which  we  h.ave  just 
alluded,  fell  a  fortnight  after  the  An¬ 
archists  ;  it  w.as  the  more  formidable  par¬ 
ty,  of  which  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins, 
Herault  de  Sechelles,  and  Westermann, 
were  the  chiefs.  Tlieir  allege<l  crime  was 
a  conspiracy  to  reestablish  the  monarchy, 
one  proof  of  which  was  offered  in  the 
clemency  they  had  begun  to  preach ;  their 
real  offense  was  their  growing  resistance 
to  Robespierre.  Every  thing  is  compara¬ 
tive  ;  and  clement  they  certainly  were  be¬ 
coming,  in  comparison  with  that  man  and 
his  satellites;  yet  Danton  had  been  the 
chief  instigator  of  the  September  mas.Ha- 
cres  in  the  prisons.  He  too  it  had  been 
who  at  the  time  of  the  King’s  condemna¬ 
tion  exclaimed  :  “  The  co-alized  kings 
threaten  us ;  wo  throw  down  to  them  as 
gage  of  battle  the  head  of  a  king !”  Now 
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that  his  own  head  fell,  it  was  worth  show¬ 
ing  to  the  ])eo|)le,  as  he  said  himself.  He 
M  as  just  thirty-live  years  of  ape ;  Camille 
Desmoulins  only  thirty-two.  The  wife  of 
the  latter,  the  heautifiil,  tender,  and  devo¬ 
ted  Lucile,  with  a  luck  of  whose  hair  in 
his  hand  lie  died,  sought  to  share  his  fate, 
and  was  not  disapjKiinted.  Ten  days  la¬ 
ter,  on  the  pretense  of  being  eoncerned 
in  a  8Up|)ose<l  plot  called  the  Conspiracy 
of  the  Prisons,  she  too  was  condemned 
and  executed. 

And  HOW’  came  the  very  spring-tide  of 
blood.  Up  to  a.s  many  as  st'venty  he.ads 
would  fall  in  one  day  :  it  was  in  contem- 
pl.ation,  just  when  the  Reign  of  Terror 
was  suddenly  brought  to  a  close,  that  a 
hundred  and  lilly  should  be  the  daily 
number.  And  it  was  no  longer  the  higher 
classesonly,  or  prominently  obnoxious  indi- 
vidu.als,  who  M’ere  sacrificed  ;  the  proscriji- 
tions  had  descended  through  every  rank 
to  the  very  lowest,  and  no  degree  of 
obscurity  was  a  guarantee  of  safety  ;  the 
clas.sified  lists  of  the  sufterers  show'  an 
extraordinary  proportion  of  small  trailes- 
peoplc,  workmen,  and  dav-laborers.,  Far¬ 
ther,  discrimination  h.ad  Wcome  inijiossi- 
ble,  not  only  of  the  alleged  offense  but 
even  as  to  the  identity  of  the  accuseil ; 
and  cases  of  sheer  blunder  in  this  way 
must  have  been  freipient,  and  W'ould  have 
been  so  ev'en  if  the  trials  had  not  lieen 
made  mere  mockeries  intentionally.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  tyrants  of  the  hour  showed  a  de¬ 
gree  of  vindictiveuess  unparalleled  except 
occasionally  in  the  barbarous  East.  For 
instance,  a  young  woman,  named  Cecile 
Kenaud,  h.aving  formed  a  design  against 
the  life  of  Robespierre,  W’hich,  had  she 
succeeded  in  carrying  it  into  execution, 
would  probably  have  made  her  more  fa¬ 
mous  tn.an  even  Charlotte  Corday,  M'.os 
condemned  to  de.ath  for  it,  and  guillotined. 
But  not  she  .alone  :  the  whole  of  her  kin- 
dre<l,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  suffered 
death  because  of  her;  among  them  Iwing 
some  young  men  who  at  the  very  time 
were  bravely  fighting  on  the  frontiers  in 
defense  of  their  country. 

And  now,  too,  while  obscurity  \sas  no 
protection,  the  highest  virtues  seemed 
actujilly  to  mark  the  possessor  of  them  as 
proper  for  the  guillotine.  Malesherbes, 
the  noble  old  man,  w’ho,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-tw'o,  from  the  retirement  into 
which  he  had  been  driven  before  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  on  the  rejection  of  his  wise  coun¬ 
sels  by  the  Court,  emerged  so  generously 


and  intrepidly  to  defend  the  King  on  his 
trial,  was  now  put  to  death ;  and  along 
with  him  his  M-hole  family,  M’ithout  a  single 
exception.  A  monument,  completed  in 
1 826,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
Palais  de  Justice  by  Louis  XVIII.;  and 
the  inscription  on  it,  from  the  well-qualified 
hand  of  that  King  himself,  aptly  charac¬ 
terizes  him  :  “  Strenue^  semper  fidelh  reyi 
stiOj  in  solio  veritatem,  jiraesidium  in 
carcere  attnlit.''  A  noble  fidelity  indeed ; 
the  double  nobleness  of  which  was  reward¬ 
ed  by  disgrace  in  the  one  instance,  and 
death  in  the  other,  as  the  faithful  old  man 
knew  well  beforehand  it  would  be. 

A  fortnight  after  Malesherbes,  a  man 
illustrious  in  another  M*ay  shareil  his  fate 
— the  celebrated  Lavoisier,  one  of  the 
founders  of  modern  chemical  science.  His 
offense  was  his  having  been  a  farmei-gen- 
eral  of  taxes.  Thirty  others  of  that  class, 
not  all  of  M'hom  it  is  probable  M'ere  so 
innocent  as  he,  M'ere  executed  at  the  same 
time.  The  specific  charge  against  him 
was  that  he  had  adulterateil  some  tobacco. 
After  his  condemnation,  he  asked  for  a 
short  respite  that  he  might  complete  some 
exjK*riments  in  which  he  ha<l  been  engaged 
M'hen  arresteil ;  his  judges  refused  the  ap¬ 
plication,  with  the  characteristic  remark, 
“  that  the  Republic  had  no  need  of  chem¬ 
ists.”  Other  ornaments  of  their  age, 
such  for  instance  .as  Andre  Chenier,  might 
be  mentioned  among  the  victims  ;  but  we 
shall  noM’  only  notice  M'h.at  w  as  the  crown¬ 
ing  crime  of  the  Revolution,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  Madame 
Eliz.abeth ;  the  excellent  woman,  the 
blameless  jirincess,  who  at  the  age  .of  thir¬ 
ty  years  and  eight  days,  after  a  rigorous 
imprisonment  of  tM'enty-one  months  in  the 
Temple,  expiated  on  the  scaffold  her  sole 
offense — her  being  of  royal  blood.  All 
along  her  jiassage  to  the  guillotine,  incred¬ 
ible  as  it  may  seem,  she  was  hooted  by 
the  infamous  and  dastardly  crowd ;  her 
serenity,  however,  did  not  fail  her  tor  a 
moment,  nor  her  firmness.  She  stood  on 
the  platform  M’hile  tMcnty-four  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  prisoners  of  either  sex  Mere 
put  to  death  before  her ;  they,  as  the  turn 
of  each  came,  making  her  a  respectful 
obeisance,  which  she  acknowledged  with 
affectionate  signs  of  recognition.  She 
died  as  she  had  lived,  without  fear,  because 
M’ithout  reproach. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  people  inhabiting 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Place  began, 
callous  as  they  were,  to  munnur  at  the 
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j)re8ence  of  the  permanent  guillotine  upon 
It,  and  at  last,  for  a  change,  RoheM)ierre 
had  it  removed  tothe  Barrifere  du  Trone. 
Thence,  on  the  twenty-eighth  July,  1794, 
it  was  brought  back  to  its  old  site  for  his 
own  execution. 

This  made  the  catastrophe  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  tragedy.  AVitb  Robespierre,  of  whom 
we  need  here  say  no  more,  since  of  his  real 
character,  completely  misunderstood  at 
the  time,  a  more  correct  estimate  has  lat¬ 
terly  come  to  be  formed,  j>eri8bed  tweuty- 
one  other  members  of  the  commune ; 
among  whom  w’e  may  notice,  as  represent¬ 
ing  two  extremes,  St.  Just,  the  cold 
aj)ostle  of  unmitigated  Reason  ;  and  Si¬ 
mon,  the  representative  of  Passion  in  its 
most  debased  and  brutal  form  of  sheer 
ei-uelty.  This  wretch,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  the  shoemaker  to  whose  tender 
mercies  the  poor  young  Dauphin  was  com¬ 
mitted,  “  to  be  got  rid  of not  violently, 
but  by  systematic  ill-usage  of  mind  and 
body.  Within  a  week  after,  above  a 
liundred  real  or  supposed  accomplices  of 
Robespierre  were  guillotined.  It  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  as  evidencing  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  that  the  whole  family  of  the 
Duplays,  with  the  exception  of  the  moth¬ 
er,  she  having  already  been  murdered  in 
her  own  bouse  by  female  furies,  were  in¬ 
volved  in  his  fate ;  merely  inasmuch  as 
it  had  been  with  them  he  had  lodged, 
and  that  one  of  the  daughters  was  to  have 
been  his  wife.  So  that  the  very  men  who 
were  punishing  the  atrocities  of  the  Ter¬ 
rorists,  thus  rivaled  them  at  that  very 
moment  in  their  iniquity. 

All  parties  one  after  the  other,  bad  now 
suftered ;  the  Royalists  indeed  had  suffered 
throughout,  but  by  their  side  the  scaffold 
had  been  trodden  in  succesrion  by  men  of 
every  shade  of  opinion  among  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  The  lesson  is  an  instructive  one. 


for  the  fact  seems  to  point  to  a  law.  Many 
other  illustrations  of  the  same  significance 
might  be  given.  To  offer  only  one : 
Where  are  now  the  chiefs  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1848?  The  fruit  of  that 
revolution  still  exists,  and  visibly  enough, 
in  the  present  empire  and  its  natural  con¬ 
sequences  ;  but  where  are  the  revolution¬ 
ists  of  February  ?  Where  is  Lamartine  ? 
W^here  Ledru  -  Rollin  ?  Where  Louis 
Blanc  ?  W^here  are  the  other  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government  ?  Histori¬ 
cal  events  may  resemble  each  other  with¬ 
out  being  identical  in  details ;  and  in  1 848, 
the  guillotine  mms  not  as  before  brought 
into  action.  But  while  they  have  physi¬ 
cally  survived,  what  else  are  those  men 
now  but  politically  dead  and  buried  ?  It 
was  somewhat  curious,  we  may  8.ay  in 
passing,  to  see  how  in  1848  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Provisional  Government  was 
to  declare  that  the  punishment  of  death 
for  i>olitical  offenses  was  abolished.  Cer¬ 
tainly  some  among  them  were  actuated 
by  the  purest  motives  jKtssible,  and  in  that 
their  act  they  were  only  following  out  the 
conviction  of  their  lives ;  but  with  others 
it  was,  we  think,  very  much  a  measure  of 
precaution,  prompted  by  the  instinct 
M'hich  whispered  to  them  that  very  soon, 
in  the  gyrations  of  the  Revolution,  they 
might  find  themselves  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  wheel. 

We  have  only  here  to  add,  with  regard 
to  the  Place  which  has  been  our  subject, 
that  while  its  present  name  is  that  which 
we  have  given  it  in  the  title  of  this  article, 
and  while  its  original  one  w’as  taken,  as 
has  been  said,  from  the  king  in  whose 
reign  it  was  laid  out,  the  designation  very 
appropriately  assigned  to  it  at  the  time 
when  the  guillotine  was  its  most  distinct¬ 
ive  feature,  was  the  Place  de  la  involu¬ 
tion. 
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Vrom  the  National  Rerlew. 

REVELATION;  WHAT  IT  IS  NOT  AND  WHAT  IT  IS.* 


Ah  there  is  a  substance,  we  believe, 
which  not  only  burns  in  water,  but  actu¬ 
ally  kindles  at  the  very  touch  of  water, 
so  there  certainly  are  insatiable  doubts, 
M’hich  not  only  resist  the  power,  biit  seem  i 
to  kindle  at  the  very  center  of  Christian  1 
faith.  There  is  one  question  which  we  , 
should  h.ave  supposed  set  at  rest  forever  ' 
in  the  mind  of  any  man  who  believes  | 
either  in  the  revelations  of  conscience  or  , 
those  of  Scripture — the  question  whether  | 
or  not  it  is  permitted  to  man  to  kuote,  i 
and  jjrow  in  the  knowledge  of,  God.  If 
that  be  not  jmssible,  we,  for  our  part, 
should  have  assumed  that  religion  was  a 
name  for  unwise,  because  useless,  yearn- 
in/js  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  the  Reve¬ 
lation  —  whether  natural  or  sui>ernatural 
—  which  professes  to  satisfy  those  yearn¬ 
ings,  simply  a  delusion.  Yet  so  numerous 
and  clostdy  twined  are  the  threads  of 
human  faith  and  skepticism,  that  proba¬ 
bly  half  the  Christian  world  scarcely 
knows  whether  to  think  God  himself  the  j 
subject  of  Revelation,  or  only  some  frag- 1 
meiit  of  his  purjioses  for  man  ;  while  pro- , 
fessed  apoh>gistsfor  Christianity  .are  often, ! 
like  Mr.  M.ansel,  far  firmer  believers  in  , 
the  irremovable  vail  which  covers  the  i 
Cice  of  (4od,  than  in  the  faint  gleams  of 
light  which  m.anage  to  penetrate  what  i 
they  hold  to  be  its  almost  opiupie  texture.  , 
And,  its  we  have  intimated,  this  doubt  is  j 
not  only  not  extinguished  by  the  Christi.an  i 
Revelation,  but  it  seems  in  some  cases  j 
even  to  feed  on  its  very  essence.  Mr.  j 
Mansel  seems  to  regard  the  Christian 
revelation  almost  as  express  evidence  j 
that  God  is  inscrutable  and  inaccessible  | 

•  What  i*  Rfxtlalion  f  A  Serie*  of  Sfrmont  on  \ 
the  Epiphany;  to  tehich  are  added  “Jjettere  to  a 
Student  of  Theology  on  the  Bampton  Ijecturee  of 
Mr.  Mantel.”  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A. 
Cambridge  :  Maeiinllan.  1859. 

Preface  to  the.  Third  Edition  of  Mr.  ManteVt 
Bampton  I.eeturet  on  the  Limitt  of  Religioui 
Thought.  London :  Murray.  18.57. 

Chnracterittiei  of  the  Ootpel  Miraelet ;  Sermon* 
cached  before  the  Univertity  of  Cambridge.  By 
B.  W EdTcoTT,  M.A.  Cambridge  :  Macmillan. 


to  man,  in  th.at  it  only  provides  for  us  a 
“finite”  type  of  the  infinite  mystery,  and 
presents  to  us  in  Christ  not,  he  thinks,  the 
truth  of  Gotl,  but  the  best  approximation 
to  that  truth  —  though  possibly  infinitely 
removed  from  it — of  which  “  finite”  minds 
are  capable.  In  other  words,  ho  believes 
in  the  v.ail  even  more  intensely  than  in 
the  revelation:  nay,  he  seems  to  think 
this  profound  conviction — that  the  vail  is 
inherent  in  the  very  essence  of  our  human 
n.ature,  .and  indissoluble  even  by  death  it¬ 
self,  unless  death  can  dissever  the  formal 
haws  of  human  .and  finite  thought  —  likely 
to  enhance  our  reverence  for  the  voices, 
so  my.steriously  “  adapted  ”  to  finite  in¬ 
telligence,  which  float  to  us  from  behind 
it.  “In  this  impotence  of  Reason,”  he 
8.ay8,  “  we  are  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  faith,  and  to  believe  that  an  Infinite 
Being  exists,  though  we  know  not  how ; 
and  that  he  is  the  same  with  that  being 
w’ho  is  made  known  in  consciousness  as 
our  Sustainer  and  our  Lawgiver.”  And 
.again,  in  the  preface  to  his  new  edition  : 

“  It  has  been  objected  by  reviewers  of  very 
opfKtsite  schools,  that  to  deny  to  man  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Infinite,  is  to  make  Revelation  itself 
impossible,  and  to  leave  no  room  for  evidences 
on  which  reason  can  be  legitimately  employed. 
The  objection  would  be  pertinent,  if  I  had  ever 
maintained  that  Revelation  is,  or  can  be,  a  di¬ 
rect  manifestation  of  the  Infinite  nature  of  God. 
But  I  have  constantly  asserU'd  the  very  reverse. 
In  Revelation,  as  in  Natural  Religon,  God  is 
represented  under  finite  conceptions,  adapted  to 
finite  minds ;  and  the  evidences  on  which  the 
authority  of  Revelation  rests  are  finite  and  com¬ 
prehensible  also.  It  is  true  that  in  Revelation, 
no  less  than  in  the  exercise  of  our  natural  facul¬ 
ties,  there  is  indirectly  indicated  the  existence 
of  a  higher  truth,  which,  as  it  can  not  be 
grasped  by  any  effort  of  human  thought,  can 
not  be  made  the  vehicle  of  any  valid  philosophi- 
I  cal  criticism.  But  the  comprehension  of  this 
higher  truth  is  no  more  necessary  either  to  a 
lielief  in  the  contents  of  Revelation,  or  to  a 
reasonable  examination  of  its  evidences,  than  a 
conception  of  tlie  infinite  divisibility  of  matter 
is  necessary  to  the  child  before  it  can  learn  to 
walk.” 
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The  fact  of  Revelation,  as  it  is  con¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Mansel,  is,  then,  a  mere 
a<laptation  of  Truth  to  human  forms  of 
thought,  whether  it  come  through  con¬ 
science  or  through  Scripture;  in  both 
cases  alike  it  is  the  formation  in  our  minds 
of  a  “  representative  idea,”  or  ty|>e,  of 
God,  not  the  direct  ])re8entatioii  of  the 
Divine  Life  to  our  spirits,  M-hich  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  we  could  not  receive  and  live. 
By  conscience  the  vision  of  a  holy  but 
finite  Judge,  Lawgiver,  Father,  is  home 
in  upon  our  hearts,  namely,  through  the 
consciousness  of  our  dej>endence  and  of! 
moral  obligation ;  by  Scripture  the  his¬ 
torical  picture  of  a  finite  law,  a  Provi- ! 
deuce  adapted  to  finite  minds,  and  lastly,  | 
a  finite  but  perfect  Stm  is  presented  to  I 
our  eyes.  Thus  certain  iness.iges  have 
issued  from  the  depths  of  the  infinite  mys¬ 
tery',  which  have  been  mercifully  translated 
for  us  into  the  meager  forms  of  human 
thought :  some  of  them  are  spontaneously 
welcomed  by  human  consciences  ;  others, 
attested  as  they  are  by  superhuman  mar¬ 
vels,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  reve¬ 
lations  of  the  conscience,  are  accepted  as  ; 
convincing  by  human  reason  ;  and  l)oth  j 
alike  help  to  teach  us  —  not  what  God  is  ' 
—  but  how  we  may  think  of  him  with  j 
least  risk  of  unspeakable  error.  By  these  ' 
necessarily  indirect  hints,  as  the  truest  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable,  Mr.  3I:msel 
entreats  us  to  hold,  and  to  guide  our  foot¬ 
steps  ;  calling  them  “  regulative  truths,” 
by  which  he  means  the  best  working  hy-  \ 
pothesia  we  are  able  to  attain  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  jmrposes  of  God.  They  are  ! 
the  only  palliatives  of  that  darkness,  to  \ 
which  the  blinding  vail  of  a  human  nature  - 
inevitably  dooms  us.  Revelation,  we  are  i 
told,  can  not  unloose  the  “  cramping  ” 
laws  of  a  limited  consciousness ;  it  can  ' 
not  help  the  finite  to  apprehend  the  in- 1 
finite ;  but  it  can  do  something  to  guide  ! 
us  in  our  blindness,  so  that  we  may  not  ! 
nnconseioiisly  fiill  foul  of  the  forces  and  I 
laws  of  that  infinite  w'orld  which  we  are 
unable  to  know ;  it  can  give  us  a  ‘‘  con¬ 
ception”  of  God,  which  is  quite  true 
enough  as  a  practical  manual  fur  human  | 
conduct.  But,  to  use  Mr.  Mansel’s  own  I 
words,  “  how  far  tliat  knowledge  repre- 1 
sents  God  as  he  Is,  M  e  know  not,  and  j 
have  no  need  to  know’.” 

With  this  the<»ry  of  Mr.  Mansel’s  we  i 
have  already  dealt  in  part.*  We  should  j 

•  In  our  January  Nutnb«r,  (No.  XV.,  Art.  IX.)  I 


rejoice  that  it  had  been  given  to  the  world 
if  only  for  the  reply  which  it  has  called 
forth  from  Mr.  Maurice — a  reply  M’hich  is 
not  merely  an  embodiment  of  a  completely 
opposite  conviction,  but  the  insurrection 
of  an  outraged  faith,  the  protest  of  a 
M'hole  character  against  a  doctrine  M'hich 
pronounces  that  all  the  spring  of  its  life 
have  been  delusions,  and  M'hich  tries  to 
pass  ofl*  human  notions  of  God  in  the  place 
of  God.  Books  generally  go  but  a  little 
way  below  the  outer  varnish  of  men’s  in¬ 
dividual  culture  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  de¬ 
lightful  to  meet  with  any  that  has  all  the 
various  life  and  complexity  of  the  mind 
itself.  The  somewhat  thin  and  triumphant 
logic  of  the  Bampton  Lectures,  the  evident 
jireference  for  analyzing  the  notions  of 
man  rather  th.an  returning  to  the  stud^  of 
the  realities  from  M'hich  those  notions 
M'ere  first  derived  ;  the  dogmatic  condem¬ 
nation  of  human  Reason  to  be  imprisoneil 
as  long  as  it  remains  human  in  “the 
Finite  y”  and  finally,  and  most  of  all,  the 
gospel  of  God’s  inaccessibility — might  in 
any  case  probably  have  draMii  from  Mr. 
Maurice  a  solemn  protest ;  but  u  hen  all 
these  instruments  arc  used  avoM’edly 
in  defense  of  Christianity,  and  Christ  is 
himself  put  forn  ard,  not  as  the  perfect 
Revelation,  but  as  the  least  inadequate 
symlHil  of  the  divine  nature,  M'e  do  not 
wonder  that  the  tone  of  Mr.  Maurice’s 
reply  is,  if  always  charitable,  oflen  sad 
and  stern.  Mr.  Mansel  preaches  that  the 
sphere  of  Reason  is  the  field  of  human 
tilings ;  Mr.  Maurice,  that  every  fruitful 
study  of  human  things  implies  a  real  in¬ 
sight  into  things  divine.  !Mr.  Mansel 
holds  that  the  human  mind  is  “  cramped 
by  its  own  laws and  that  divine  reali¬ 
ties,  therefore,  so  fiir  as  they  can  be  the 
subject  of  its  thoughts  at  all,  must  be 
stunted,  or,  as  the  jdirase  is,  “  accommo¬ 
dated  ”  to  the  unfortunately  dMarfed  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  recijiient :  Mr.  Maurice 
holds  that  the  mind  of  man  is  “  adapted” 
to  lay  a  gradual  hold  of  the  divine  truth 
it  is  to  apprehend,  and  to  grow  into  its 
immensity ;  instead  of  the  divine  truth 
iM'ing  “  adapted”  to  the  little  capacities 
of  the  human  mind.  Mr.  Mansel  holds, 
as  M'e  have  seen,  that  Christianity  tells  us 
just  enough  to  keep  us  right  M'ith  a  God 
M'honi  M'e  can  not  really  knoM’ ;  Mr.  Mau¬ 
rice,  that  the  only  wav  M'e  can  be  so  kept 
right  is  by  a  direct  an  J,  in  its  highest  form, 
conscious  participation  in  the  very  life  of 
God. 
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In  attemptinf?  to  discuss,  with  the  help  ' 
of  our  authors,  the  true  meaning  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  a  divine  Revelation,  we  shall  not  | 
again  travel  over  the  ground  which  we  | 
have  before  disputed  with  Mr.  Mansel.  | 
llis  position,  that  the  so-called  laws  ofl 
human  thought  are  “  law's”  in  the  sense  | 
of  arbitrary  restrictions  on  intellectual  ! 
freedom,  and  not  qualifications  for  real 
knowledge  of  any  thing  deeper  and  wider 
than  our  own  minds,  we  have  already  suf¬ 
ficiently  examined.  We  saw  every  rea¬ 
son  to  thitjk  that  the  phenomena  which 
induced  him  to  despair  of  our  capacity  for 
any  divine  insight  were  phenomena  inhe¬ 
rent  in  all  intelligence,  human  or  divine, 
because  describing  the  very  essence  of  in 
telligence.*  To  this  ground,  therefore, 

•  Mr.  ManBcl,  in  his  new  preface,  quotes  our 
oi)servution,  that  “  relative  apprehension  is  always 
and  necessarily  of  two  terms  together ;  if  of  sound, 
then  also  of  silence;  if  of  succession,  then  also  of 
duration  ;  if  of  the  finite,  then  also  of  the  infinite;” 
and  replies;  “This  is  true  as  regards  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  hut  by  no  means  as  regards  the  cor¬ 
responding  objects.  If  extended  to  the  latter,  it 
should  in  consistency  be  asserted  that  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  that  which  is  conceivable  involves  also  the 
conception  of  that  which  is  inconceivable ;  that 
the  consciousness  of  any  thing  is  also  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  nothing ;  that  the  intuition  of  s]tace 
and  time  is  likewise  the  intuition  of  the  absence 
of  both.”  Mr.  Mansel  has  here  supplied  us  with 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  truth  of  our  special 
position  as  to  Finite  and  Infinite  Space,  No  doubt 
the  aeneral  law  of  relative  apprehension,  as  up-  ' 
jdied  to  language,  would  require  only  that  we 
should  apprehend  equally  the  meaning  of  the 
relative  termit,  and  not  the  eorresjKuiding  objeelit. 
To  understand  what  I  mean  l»y  “conceivable,”  I 
must  understand  what  I  mean  by  “inconceivable;” 
and  perhaj*  the  case  of  “  sound  ”  and  “  silence”  is, 
as  applied  to  the  knowledge  reeeived  by  a  special 
sense,  a  discrimination  of  the  same  kinil.  We  in- 
sisteil  on  this  universal  law,  that  the  whole  force 
of  apprektnuion  really  consists  in  diurrimination, 
only  because  Mr.  Mansel  seemed  to  us  to  represent 
this  relativity  of  human  thought  as  an  imbecility 
requiring  a|>ology  to  those  higher  intelligences 
which,  as  he  seems  to  suppose,  can  apprehend  all 
things  without  discriminating  one  thing  from  an¬ 
other.  But  this  general  relativity  of  liuinan  ai>- 
prehension  was  not  the  main  fact  referred  to  in 
the  jwasage  from  which  Mr.  Mansel  quotes.  We 
were  referring  more  partieuiarly  then  to  tptcial 
pairs  of  relative  apprehensions,  which  are  not 
merely  united  togetner  in  logical  signifiennee,  but 
which,  as  thus  united,  carry  with  them  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  objective  reality,  or  in  other  words,  which 
carry  behuf.  In  the  ease  of  “  succession”  and 
“duration,"  “change”  and  “cause,”  “Finite 
Space”  and  "  Infinite  Space,”  the  tie  is  not  logical, 
but  real.  No  one  can  conceive  “  succesaion”  with¬ 
out  pustulating  infinite  duration,  nor  awake  to 
the  consciousness  of  duration  without  an  actual 
succession.  No  one  can  think  of  finite  space  with¬ 
out  postulating  infinite  space,  nor  awake  to  the 


we  shall  not  now  return ;  but  assuming 
at  once  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  character  of  human  thought  to  betray 
its  own  d  priori  incapacity  for  venturing 
into  every  region  into  which  human  wants 
force  us  to  gaze,  let  us  take  up  the  argu¬ 
ment  at  once  in  its  direct  bearing  on  our 
communion  with  God,  and  see  whether 
Mr.  Mansel  has  really  any  adequate 
ground  for  the  as.sumption  which  his  op¬ 
ponent,  we  think  truly,  regards  as  de¬ 
structive  of  the  very  spring  of  faith — that 
though  able  to  convince  ourselves  that 
God  does  exist,  the  mere  “  infinitude”  of 
his  Nature  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to 
hold  conv'erse  with  him.  Passing  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  may  be  over  these  somewhat  arti¬ 
ficial  earlier  difficulties,  we  shall  reserve 
Mr.  Maurice’s  help  for  the  more  positive 
and  constructive  part  of  our  inquiry. 

On  what,  then,  does  Mr.  Mansel  base 
his  assumptions  ?  Mainly  on  this,  that  if 
we  really  do  hold  direct  and  conscious 
converse  with  God,  we  should  find  the 
results  of  that  converse,  and  of  aptitude 
for  it,  inscribed  on  our  mental  constitution. 

consciousness  of  infinite  space  without  an  actual 
experience  of  finite  space.  No  one  can  think  of  a 
“  change"  without  postulating  a  “  cause,”  nor  ask 
for  a  “  cause”  without  consciousness  of  a  “  change.” 
The  “  conceivable”  and  the  “  inconceivable”  are 
mere  logical  correlatives,  in  which  neither  term 
carries  any  belief.  “The  conceivable”  is  not  a 
district  cut  out  of  a  Whole  described  as  “the  in-' 
conceivable,”  as  Finite  Space  is  with  respect  to 
the  Whole  of  Infinite  Space.  The  very  word 
“  finite  ”  bears  in  itself  testimony  to  the  positive 
meaning  in  infinite,  and  therein  alone  differs  from 
“  definite,”  which  would  be  fully  adequate  to  ex- 
pres.s  all  that  is  expressed  by  “  finite,”  if  there 
were  no  more  than  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  lay 
down  a  limit — if  there  were  not  an  absolute  denial 
of  a  limit  —  in  the  word  Infinite.  In  the  special 
cas<>s  referred  to,  then,  the  correlative  is  not  formal 
and  logical,  but  a  real  correlative  in  beliefl  We 
must  say  we  ran  not  even  understand  what  think¬ 
ers  so  accomplished  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Mansel  mean  when  they  talk  of  “  Infinite”  and 
“  Infinitesimal”  as  purely  negative  ideas,  implying 
only  failure*  to  think.  Almost  every  one  knows 
that  mathematicians  practically  use  these  ideas  — 
distinguishing  even  between  various  order*  of  in¬ 
finitude  with  accurate  results.  The  merest  school¬ 
boy  knows,  for  instance,  that  an  infinitely  small 
line,  though  of  course  impossible  to  picture,  it  a 
reality,  and  no  different  in  kind  from  a  point,  that 
it  can  be  shown  geometrically  to  contain  as  many 
piints  as  the  longest  line  in  Nature.  Is  this  all  a 
jargon  without  meaning,  though  it  is  a  demonstra¬ 
ble  certainty?  As  applied  to  “personalities,” 
which  are  neither  capable  of  increase  nor  diminu¬ 
tion,  the  terms  “  Infinite”  and  “  Finite”  have 
either  no  meaning,  or  a  totally  different  one ;  and 
hence  much  of  Mr.  Mansd’s  confusion. 
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“A  ^iresentative  revelation  implies  facul¬ 
ties  m  man  which  can  receive  the  presen¬ 
tation  ;  and  such  faculties  will  also  furnish 
the  conditions  of  constructing  a  philo¬ 
sophical  theory  of  the  object  j)re8ented.” 
With  the  first  part  of  this  sentence  every 
one  must  agree  ;  if  God  can  be  present, 
as  we  believe,  to  the  human  mind,  there 
must  be  faculties  in  us  which  enable  us  to 
discern  that  presence.  lJut  the  latter 
assertion,  that  such  fivculties  will  also 
enable  us  to  construct  “  a  philosophical 
theory  of  the  object  presented,”  seems  to 
us  a  most  amazing  and  gratuitous  asser¬ 
tion.  A  philosophical  theory  is  possible 
when  we  stand  above  our  object,  not 
when  we  stand  beneath  it.  The  learner 
has  faculties  by  which  to  learn  ;  but  if 
what  he  studies  is  inexhaustible,  he  will 
never  have  a  “  philosophical  theory”  of  it. 
Principles,  no  doubt,  he  will  reach ;  cer¬ 
tain  truths  to  mark  his  progress  he  will 
dicover  ;  he  \»dll  know  that  he  understands 
better  and  better  that  which  he  can  never 
comprehend ;  but  a  theory  of  the  whole 
he  can  never  attain  unless  the  whole  be 
within  the  limited  range  of  his  powers. 
Hence  we  entirely  deny  Mr.  Hansel’s 
assumption,  that  direct  converse-  with 
God  implies  faculties  for  constructing  “  a 
theory”  of  God.  This  is  the  fundamental 
error  of  his  work.  lie  admits  no  know¬ 
ledge  except  that  which  is  on  a  level  with 
its  object.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
prove  that  no  plummet  of  human  Re.ason 
can  measure  depths  of  the  divine  mind ; 
nothing  falser  than  to  suppose  that  this 
incapacity  shuts  us  out  entirely  from  that 
Mind,  and  proves  it  to  be  the  painted  vail 
of  “  representative  notions”  of  God,  and 
not  God  himself,  who  has  filled  our  spirits 
in  the  act  of  worship. 

We  hold,  then,  that  this  is  Mr.  Hansel’s 
first,  and  perhaps  deepest,  error.  He  sees 
that  we  have  no  “  theory”  of  God  which 
is  not  presumptuous  and  self-contradicto¬ 
ry,  and  he  argues  therefrom  that  we  have 
no  knowledge.  Surely  he  might  have 
learned  better  from  the  simplest  facts  of 
human  life.  Have  we  any  “  theory”  of 
any  human  being  that  will  bear  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  examin.ation  ?  Y et  is  our  com¬ 
munion  with  our  fellow-men  limited  to  a 
consciousness  of  our  ow'ii  notions  of  them  ? 
Are  not  “  fixed  ideas”  of  human  things  a 
sign  of  a  proud  and  meager  intellect? 
Yet  Mr.  Hansel  practically  denies  all 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  except  know¬ 
ledge  through  “  fixed  ideas.”  He  mis¬ 


takes  that  which  hides  God  from  us  for 
that  which  reveals  him.  “  Notions,” 
“  fixed  ideas,”  of  God,  no  doubt,  and 
very  poor  ones  too,  we  have  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  but  instead  of  being  the  media  of 
our  knowledge,  they  are  more  often  the 
vail  which  every  true  moral  experience 
has  to  tear  aside.  When  we  turn  to  him 
with  loving  heart  and  constuence,  we  find 
half  the  crystallized  and  petrified  ideas, 
profeasing  to  represent  his  attributes,  dis¬ 
sipated  like  mists  before  tlie  sun.  To 
know  is  not  to  have  a  notion  which  stands 
in  the  place  of  the  true  object,  but  to  be 
in  direct  communion  with  the  true  object. 
And  this  is  exactly  the  most  jmssible, 
where  theory,  or  complete  knowledge,  is 
least  possible.  We  know’ the  “abysmal 
deeps”  of  personality,  but  have  no  theory 
of  them.  We  know  love  and  hatred,  but 
have  no  theory  of  them.  We  know  God 
better  th.an  we  know  ourselves,  better 
than  we  know  any  other  human  being, 
better  than  we  know  either  love  or  hat¬ 
red  ;  but  have  no  theory,  simj>ly  because 
we  stand  under  and  not  above  him.  We 
can  recognize  and  learn,  but  never  com¬ 
prehend.  It  is  therefore  idle  to  argue 
that  knowing  faculties  imply  the  means  of 
“  constructing  a  |)hiloHophiciU  theory,” 
when  every  case  in  which  living  beings 
share  their  life  and  experience  with  us 
adds  to  our  knowledge  and  to  our  gr.asp 
of  princijiles ;  whereas  we  can  construct 
“  theories”  about  only  the  most  simple 
and  abstract  sciences. 

Hut  this  jioint  grante<l,  Mr.  Hansel 
takes  his  next  stand  in  favor  of  a  merely 
“  notional”  theology  on  the  infinite  na¬ 
ture  of  God.  Admit,  he  says,  that  we 
can  not  adecj^uately  compreheml  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  finite  realities,  still  such  know¬ 
ledge  as  we  have  of  them  may  bo  direct, 
because  our  knowing  power  bears  some 
definite  projiortion  to  the  object  known. 
Hut  knowledge  of  an  infinite  being  should 
either  imply  or  generate  —  so  he  reasons 
—  infinite  ideas  in  your  own  intellect. 
Have  you  such  ideas?  If  so,  produce 
them.  If  not,  admit  at  once  that  what 
knowledge  you  have  of  such  beings  is  not 
direct,  not  first-hand  at  all,  but  at  best 
only  by  representative  ideas — ;niniaturc 
copies  of  the  Keality  on  .an  infinitely  re¬ 
duced  scale.  The  object  to  be  known  is 
unlimited ;  the  intellectual  receptacle  a 
very  narrow  cell.  There  can  be  no  room 
there  for  that  which  it  jirofesses  to  hold  ; 
if,  therefore,  any  thing  which  gives  a  real 
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notion  of  that  object  actually  has  man¬ 
aged  to  fMjueeze  in,  it  can  only  be  a  minute 
image,  a  taint  symbol,  an  “  adaptation”  to 
the  poverty  of  human  nature.  Only  a 
finite  fraction  of  the  infinite  Reality  could 
be  apprehended  by  a  finite  intelligence  at 
best ;  and  that,  of  course,  wotild  give  far 
less  conception  of  the  whole  than  a  repre¬ 
sentative  idea,  reduced  proportionately  in 
all  its  parts  to  suit  “  the  apprehensive 
powers  of  the  recipient.”  Such  is,  as  far 
as  we  understand  it,  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Manscl’s  objection.  “  In  whatever  affec¬ 
tion,”  he  says,  “  we  become  conscious  of 
our  relation  w’ith  the  Supreme  Being,  tee 
can  digeern  that  conscimisnesg  only  by  re 
fleeting  on  it  under  its  proper  notion."^ 
Mr.  Mansel  does  reflect  on  it,  through 
many  lectures,  under  several  “  notions,” 
which  he  at  least  conceives  to  be  “  pro¬ 
per  ;”  and  finding  them  .ill  w’hat  he  terms 
finite,  he  ends  by  telling  us  that  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  can  only  apprehend  a  finite  type 
of  God,  and  yet  is  compelled  to  believe 
that  God  is  infinite  :  whence  he  .argues  we 
c.an  h.ave  no  direct  knowledge  of  God  at 
all,  but  can  only  study  a  limited  symbol  of 
him,  which  he  himself  has  mercifully  in¬ 
troduced  into  our  minds,  and  reproduced 
in  an  objective  and  more  perfect  form  in 
the  incarnation  of  Christ.  And  if,  still 
dissatisfied,  any  one  suggests  to  Mr.  Man¬ 
sel  that  knowledge  of  God,  like  knowledge 
of  human  things,  rn.ay  be  partial,  but  yet 
direct,  and  progressive,  in  short,  a  real 
and  growing  union  of  our  mind  with  his 
— he  replies : 

”  The  supposition  refutes  itself :  to  have  a 
partial  knowledge  of  an  object  is  to  know  a  part 
of  it,  but  not  the  whole.  But  the  part  of  the  | 
infinite  which  is  supposed  to  be  known,  must 
be  itself  cither  itiflnite  or  finite.  If  it  is  infinite, 
it  presents  the  same  difficulties  as  before;  if  it 
is  finite,  the  point  in  question  is  conceded,  and 
our  consciousness  is  allowed  to  be  limited  to 
finite  objects.  But  in  truth  it  is  obvious,  on  a  I 
moment^i  reflection,  that  neither  the  Absolute 
nor  the  Infinite  can  be  represented  in  the  form  j 
of  a  Whole  composed  of  parts.  Not  the  Abso¬ 
lute,  for  the  existence  of  the  Whole  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  existence  of  its  parts  ;  not  the  In¬ 
finite,  for  if  any  part  is  Infinite,  it  can  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  Whole ;  and  if  each  part  ' 
is  finite,  no  number  of  such  parts  can  constitute  I 
the  infinite.’  ”  1 

Now  what  docs  all  this  ])rovc  ?  This,  ■ 
and  this  only ;  that  if  we  t.ake  the  words  ! 
“  Absolute”  and  “  Infinite”  to  mean  that 
Ho  to  whom  they  are  applicable  chokes  up 
the  universe,  mental  and  physical,  and  I 


prevents  the  existence  of  every  one  else, 
then  it  is  nonsense  and  clear  contradiction 
for  any  one  else,  who  is  conscious  of  his 
own  existence,  to  use  these  words  of  God 
at  .all.  Surely  this  might  have  been  said 
without  so  much  circumlocution.  And 
what  does  Mr.  Mansel  thereby  gain  ? 
Simply,  a.s  far  as  we  can  see,  that  he  has 
established  the  certain  non-existence  of 
any  Being  in  this  sense  “  absolute”  or 
”  infinite,”  Mr.  Mansel  denies  this,  and 
says:  “No,  I  have  only  proved  that  a 
philosophy  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  is 
impo.ssible  to  man.”  But  if  we  ask,  Why 
not  to  God  also,  and  to  all  ration.al  beings 
who  do  not  believe  in  any  philosophy  of 
self-contradictions  and  chimeras?  he  will 
immediately  turn  upon  us  and  say :  “  Be¬ 
cause,  after  all,  you  must  admit  that  there 
is  an  ‘  Absolute’  and  an  ‘  Infinite,’  and 
that  these  terms  ought  to  apply  to  God. 
It  is  our  incompetence  to  conceive  that 
involves  us  in  .all  these  self-contradictions. 
If  you  are  going  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  ‘Absolute’  and  ‘  Infinite,’  you  will  get 
into  as  much  trouble  in  another  direction 
as  if  you  admit  and  try  to  reason  upon 
them.  Suppose  there  is  no  Infinite  and 
Absolute,  and  we  must  assume  the  uni¬ 
verse  to  be  made  up  of  finite.s,  and  to  be 
itself  finite;  which  is  the  more  inexplica¬ 
ble  altermative  of  the  two  ?” 

Now,  in  reply  to  this  re.i.soning,  we 
must  s.ay  very  explicitly  that  it  is  a  mere 
playing  fast  and  loose  Avith  words.  Mr. 
Mansel  first  wants  the  words  “  Infinite” 
and  “  Absolute”  to  exclude  .all  limitation 
or  order  of  all  sorts.  Every  thing  like 
essential  laws  of  mind  or  character — every 
mental  or  moral  condition  or  constitution, 
self-imposed  or  otherwise,  under  Avhich 
the  Divine  mind  could  act  —  he  calls  a 
limitation,  and  excludes  from  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  When  he  h.as  proved,  what 
is  exceedingly  easy  to  j)rove  on  such  an 
hypothesis,  that  we  can  only  s|>t‘.ak  of  the 
Infinite  in  self-contradictions,  he  says : 
“  Well,  then,  here  is  .an  end  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute  .and  Infinite.  Clearly  we  are  unable 
to  grasp  this ;  b«it  the  only  alternative  is 
the  ‘  relative’  and  ‘  finite  ;’  an  alternative 
still  more  inexplicable.”  And  now,  by 
“  finite,”  we  must  remen>ber,  ho  nieans, 
not  that  which  acts  under  given  condi¬ 
tions —  under  the  limitations,  say,  of  a 
Perfect  Nature,  infinitely  rich  in  creative 
j>ower,  though  of  ordered  Creative  Power, 
issuing  from  the  depths  of  an  Eternal 
Holiness  and  Eternal  Reason — but  limited 
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in  every  direction ;  conditioned  ever}' 
where,  not  by  the  life-givinp  order  of 
Character,  but  by  the  helplessness  of  ex¬ 
ternal  bonds.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  between  unlimited  Infinitude, 
understood  in  that  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Mansel  professes  to  think  that  less  imbe¬ 
cile  mental  constitutions  than  ours  would  | 
find  no  contradictions,  .and  the  absolutely  : 
cramped  and  fettered  Finitude,  under- 1 
stood  in  the  sense  in  which  there  is  no  ■ 
realm  of  unlimited  development  and  free 
creation  at  all  —  between  these  extremes, 
we  say,  the  whole  universe  of  mind,  from  j 
the  Divine  to  the  hum.an,  is  necessarily  | 
comj)rehended.  The  one  altcm.ative,  { 
which  Mr.  Mansel  does  not  deign  to  ad- ! 
init  into  his  religious  dilemma  even  hypo-  j 
thetically — ^that  of  unlimited  energy,  con¬ 
ditioned  by  definite  laws,  moral  and  j 
spiritual — is  that  which  the  Revelation  of ; 
Conscience  and  the  Revelation  of  history  i 
alike  reveal  to  us  .as  the  actual  stand.ard  of  j 
perfection.  The  sense  in  which  the  “Ab-  ! 
solute”  and  “  Infinite”  arc  really  self-con- 1 
tradictory  terms,  is  the  sense  in  which  we  ! 
try  to  make  them  proof  against  every  I 
limitation ;  and  they  are  so  in  that  case  ' 
for  the  very  simple  reason,  that  the  ab-  I 
sence  of  all  jwsitive  characteristics  is,  as  j 
Mr.  Mansel  has  himself  admitted,  not  only  ! 
as  gre.at,  but  really  a  far  greater  limitation  | 
than  the  presence  of  those  characteristics  [ 
would  be.  A  vacuum  is  certainly  not 
limited,  like  a  hum.an  being,  by  any  aj>e- 
citic  mode  of  life  ;  but  it  must  be  said  to 
be  still  more  limited  by  the  absence  of  all 
modes  of  life  whatever.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sense  in  which  the  Constaence 
and  Reason  of  man  eagerly  assert  the  re¬ 
ality  of  an  “Infinite”  and  “Absolute” 
Being,  is  not  in  the  least  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  self-contradictory  terms. 
We  are  forced  to  believe  in  .a  btung  whose 
moral  and  intellectual  constitution  is,  not 
vaguer  and  less  orderlv,  but  infinitely  dis- 
tiiicter  and  more  rich  m  definite  qualities 
and  characteristics  than  our  own ;  but 
whose  free  Creative  Energies,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  those  chanacteristies,  are  infi¬ 
nitely  greater  also.  The  mental  constitu¬ 
tion  which  impresses  Order  on  the  oj>era- 
tion  of  Power  is  not,  we  are  taught  alike 
by  conscience  and  inspiration,  a  true 
limitation  on  life,  in  the  sense  of  a  fetter  ; 
but  is  rather  in  itself  a  proper  fountain  of 
fresh  life,  and  a  conservation  of  Power 
which  would  otherwise  neutralise  itself. 
Our  incapacity  to  conceive  the  “  Infinite” 


and  “  Absolute,”  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  repudiate  all  conditions,  turns  out  to 
be  a  positive  qualification  for  conceiving 
them  as  names  of  God.  We  want  them 
as  describing  attributes  in  which  we  cjin 
trust,  and  we  can  only  trust  in  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  a  perfectly  holy,  .and  therefore, 
in  some  sense,  defined  Nature. 

We  may  l»e  fully  satisfied,  then,  as  the 
great  revelation  of  all  ex|)erience,  that  the 
real  fullness  and  j>erfection  of  chanuder 
which  we  vainly  strive  to  express  by  the 
word  “  infinite”  is  not  gained  by  the  al>- 
sence,  but  by  the  expansion  and  deepen- 
itig,  of  those  defined  moral  qtialities  which 
Mr.  M.ansel  wants  to  persuade  us  are  to  be 
considered  mere  limitations  of  nature. 
When,  for  instance,  he  applies  the  word 
“  infinite,”  in  its  physical  stmse,  to  the 
divine  personality,  and  asks  if  it  does  not 
exclude  all  other  beings,  becaiise  any 
other  really  free  will  must  impose  a  limit 
on  the  operation  of  the  divine  will  —  we 
ask  if  there  would  not  be  far  deeper  limi¬ 
tation  in  the  denial  to  God  of  the  j>os8i- 
bility  of  that  divine  love  which  can  exer- 
cise  itself  only  on  free  wills.  That  only 
can  be  considered  a  real  limitation  which 
chokes  the  springs  of  spiritual  life ;  and 
all  srdfimposed  limitation  on  absolute 
power  which  is  the  condition  of  a  real  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  spiritual  or  higher  springs  of 
life  is  the  revei'se  of  re.al  limitation.  This 
is  the  lesson  of  every  human  responsi¬ 
bility.  Is  not  every  new  duty,  social  or 
moral,  a  limit.ation  of  some  kind — an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  others  which  at  least  in  some 
direction  .appears  to  impose  a  limit  on  us, 
and  yet  which  enlarges  the  whole  sco])e 
of  our  nature  ?  And  is  it  not  equally 
clear  th.at  a  divine  solitude  would  be  more 
limited  by  the  necessity  of  solitude,  than 
by  the  freedom  of  the  beings  who  are 
learning  to  sh.are  the  divine  life  ? 

Mr.  Mansel  will  s.ay  that  all  this  is  play¬ 
ing  into  his  h.ands.  He  had  desired  to 
persuade  us  that  all  direct  knowledge  of 
God  w.as  impossible,  because  we  can  not 
tell  what  is  limitation  and  wh.at  is  not ;  in 
other  words,  we  can  form  no  adeipiate 
“  conception”  of  fullness  or  perfection  of 
life.  What  seem!!  to  us  limitation,  may 
be,  not  limitation,  but  a  mode  of  divine 
power;  what  we  reverently  think  of  as 
belonging  to  (iod  because  it  is  included 
in  our  notion  of  |>ower,  may  not  really  be¬ 
long  to  Him,  but  be,  in  fact,  a  human 
limitation.  Assuredly  this  is  so.  We 
have  already  admitted  that  if  adequate  or 
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exhaustive  notions,  not  of  God  only,  but ! 
of  any  living  being,  were  needful  to  us  ^ 
for  direct  knowledge,  we  should  have  no  ! 
direct  knowledge  of  life  at  all.  But  we 
have  been  protesting  against  Mr.  Mansel, 
not  for  saying  that  we  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  God,  but  for  ssiying  that  we 
can  not  be  conscious  of  his  presence  with 
us,  conscious  of  the  life  we  do  receive  from  ! 
him,  conscious  of  what  he  really  is,  in  the  j 
same,  indeed  even  in  a  far  higher  sense  I 
than  that  in  which  we  are  conscious  of 
what  human  beings  are.  We  can  not  i 
tell  whether  this  or  that  would  be  a  limi-  j 
tntion  on  the  divine  essence ;  but  w'e  can 
tell  whether  love  and  righteousness  and  : 
power  flow  from  him  into  us.  Does  this 
give  ns  no  knowledge  of  God  ?  Does 
this  give  us  no  communion  with  him?  [ 
“No,”  says  Mr.  Mansel;  “for  ‘love’  and 
‘righteousness,’  and  ‘power,’  can  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  your  minds  only  in  Unite  par¬ 
cels,  which  give  no  approximation  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  infinite  fountain,”  ! 
Here,  apiin,  we  come  upon  that  delusive  | 
and  positive  use  of  the  word  “  infinite”  ' 
which,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Mansel’s  protest  I 
that  “  intinite”  b:is  only  a  negative  mean-  ! 
^  ing,  runs  through  his  whole  book.  He  ' 

says  we  do  not  know  what  “  infinite”  ! 
means,  and  therefore  can  not  know  that 
the  “  finite”  is  like  the  “  infinite.”  We 
know  God’s  love,  and  are  obliged  to  be-  , 
lieve  that  it  is  immeasurably  deeper  than 
we  can  know ;  and  Mr.  Mansel  wishes  to 
persuade  us  that  this  last  faith  may  change  ' 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  first,  that  the  | 
very  depth  and  truth  which  we  assert  ' 
ourselves  unable  to  gauge  ought  to  be  a 
t  source  of  doubt  whether  we  know  the  ^ 

reality  at  all.  A  life  comes  into  a  man,  ' 
the  depths  of  which  he  can  not  sound  ;  I 
and  his  very  conviction  that  he  has  not  ' 
the  capacity  to  comprehend  its  fullness  is  ' 
to  empty  it  of  all  defined  meaning  !  Surely  ! 
Mr.  Mansc‘1  must  see  that  “infinite”  is 
a  mere  hollow  word  when  used  in  this  | 
way.  The  conviction  we  express  by  that 
word  is  simply  that  what  we  know  to  be 
restraints  on  oiir  highest  and  fullest  life 
do  not  exist  in  God  ;  but  this  conviction, 
instead  of  leading  us  to  fear  that  righteous¬ 
ness  and  love  change  their  nature  in  him  ' 
bi'catise  he  is  “  infinite,”  fills  us  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  they  do  not.  In  short,  righte- 1 
ousness  and  love  are  qualities  which,  if  we  | 
are  comj)etent  to  know  them  really  at  all  ; 
in  any  single  act  of  Gorl’s,  w’e  know  to  be  ! 
the  sitme  in  all  acts ;  and  all  that  we  mean  ^ 


by  calling  them  infinite  is,  that  we  have 
more  and  more  to  leani  about  tliem  for¬ 
ever,  which  will  not  change  and  weaken, 
but  contirm  and  deepen,  the  truth  gained 
in  every  previous  act  of  our  knowledge. 
Mr.  3Iansel’s  notion,  that  because  our 
knowing  capacity  is  limited  and  God  in¬ 
exhaustible,  we  can  never  know  directly 
more  than  such  a  fraction  of  his  nature  as 
would  be  rather  a  mockery  than  a  |)er- 
sonal  l•evclation,  is  a  mere  physical  meta¬ 
phor.  Our  capacity  for  knowing  may  be 
limited  either  so  that  ]).artial  knowledge 
is  cfeltisive,  (as  of  one  corner  of  a  figure,) 
if  taken  for  the  whole  ;  or  so  only  that  it 
is  true  in  kind,  aiul  extends  to  the  whole, 
but  utterly  inadequate  in  depth.  The 
latter  is  of  course  true  of  all  direct  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  pfirno?ialitt/,  which  we  know  to 
be  one  and  indivisible.  What  we  do  not 
know  is,  then,  mainly,  the  immeasurable 
range  and  inexhaustible  depth  of  that 
which  in  a  single  act  we  do  know.  Or  if 
there  be  other  characteristics  as  yet  wholly 
unknown,  we  know  them  to  be  in  har¬ 
mony,  becatise  belonging  to  the  same  per¬ 
fect  personality  with  those  we  do  know. 

In  brief,  we  m.ay  sum  up  our  differences 
with  Mr.  Mansel  on  this  heat!  by  saying, 
that  if  “  infinite”  is  to  mean  the  exclusion 
of  all  definiteness  of  nature  and  character 
— then  we  «lo  know,  and  he  himself  ad¬ 
mits  that  it  has  no  application  to  God,  if 
only  beeanst*  it  would  itself  be  a  far 
greater  limitation  than  that  M'hieh  it  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
.admitted  to  be  consistent  with  a  defined 
character  and  constitution,  and  to  mean 
rather  “  perfect” — then  that  wo  certiiinly 
have  not  an  abstract  idea  of  wh.at  this  is, 
but  have  positive  faculties  for  gradual 
conscious  recognition  of  such  a  Perfect 
being  when  manifested  to  onr  Conscience 
and  Beason,  and  an  inextinguishable  faith 
in  his  j)erfection  oven  as  unmanifested. 
Finally,  that  if  it  be  maintained  that  what 
we  can  thus  recognize  is  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  what  is  beyond  our  vision, 
we  may  admit  it,  provided  only  that  what 
we  do  know  is  direct  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  of  God,  not  of  a  j)art  of  God ; 
and  that  it  carries  with  it  not  merely  a 
hope,  but  a  certainty^  that  the  inexhaust¬ 
ible  depths  still  unrevealed  will  only 
deeptm  ami  extend,  inste.ad  of  falsify¬ 
ing,  that  knowledge  at  which  we  have 
arrived. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  long  on  what 
seem  to  us  the  most  trans]>areiit  sophisms, 
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because  it  is  on  them  that  Mr.  Manscl 
relies  for  his  assertion  that  our  knowledge 
of  God  can  not  be  direct ;  that  Revelation 
can  not  reveal  him,  but  only  a  finite  type 
of  him,  more  or  less  difterent  from  the 
reality — hoM*  different  no  one  can  dare  to  j 
say.  Such  a  position  destroys  all  interest 
in  the  Revelation  when  it  comes.  If  it 
be  only  a  working  hypothesis,  to  keep  us, 
while  confined  in  the  human,  from  blindly 
and  unconsciously  dashing  ourselves 
against  the  laws  of  the  divine ;  if  it 
merely  says,  “  Take  this  chart,  which 
necessarily  alters  the  infinite  infinitely  to 
make  it  finite ;  but  nevertheless  if  you 
steer  by  it,  it  will  save  you  as  much  from 
the  rocks  as  if  it  were  true” — we  do  not 
believe  any  body  would  care  much  fur 
Revelation  at  all.  We  should  s.ay  :  “  Show 
us  fresh  realities,  and  whether  they  be 
finite  or  infinite,  we  will  attend ;  but  as 
for  these  magical  clues,  which  onlv  pro¬ 
mise  to  keep  us  right,  without  showing  us 
how'  or  why,  we  would  rather  be  wrecked 
against  one  really  discovered  rock,  we 
would  rather  founder  in  the  attempt  to 
sound  on  our  outi  ‘dim  and  perilous  way,’ 
than  be  constantly  obeying  directions 
which  are  mere  accommodations  to  our 
ignorance,  and  which  will  leave  us,  even 
if  we  obey  them  strictly  and  rt‘ach  the 
end  of  our  voyage  in  safety,  as  ignorant 
of  the  real  world  around  us  as  when  we 
began  it.”  Yet  Mr.  Mansel’s  great  plea 
for  Revelation,  as  he  understands  it,  is, 
that  it  provides  us  w'ith  reffulatim  though 
not  with  speculative  truth — that  it  gives 
us  wise  advice,  the  wisdom  of  which  we 
can  test  by  experience ;  though  furnishing 
nothing  but  guesses  at  the  true  grounds 
of  that  advice. 

Now  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  admire 
the  apparent  modesty  of  this  conclusion, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  it  as  the  true  humility 
of  mature  wisdom,  he  will  do  w'ell  to 
study  in  Mr.  Maurice’s  profound  volume 
the  evidence  that  every  living  movement 
of  human  thought,  religious  or  othencise, 
cries  out  against  it.  All  regulative  truth, 
all  truth,  that  is,  which  has  a  deep  influ¬ 
ence  on  human  action,  all  truth  in  which 
men  trust,  is  founded  in  the  discovery  of 
ultimate  causes,  not  of  empirical  rules. 
The  distrust  of  empirical  rules  in  science, 
in  art,  in  morals,  in  theology,  is  all  of  the 
same  root.  It  may  be  safest  to  act  on 
probabilities  where  there  is  no  certainty  ; 
to  act  bv  empirical  rule  where  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  rule  is  undiscovered ;  to  follow 


a  plausible  authority  where  there  is  no 
satisfying  truth ;  and  by  such  rules,  no 
doubt,  in  the  absence  of  all  temptation  to 
disregard  them^  men  are  occasionally 
guided  when  they  can  not  reach  any  basis 
of  fact.  Blit,  as  Mr.  Maurice  very  power¬ 
fully  insists,  there  is  no  single  region  of 
life  in  which  these  “  regulative”  and  ap¬ 
proximate  generalities  exercise  any  trans¬ 
forming  influence  on  the  mind.  The 
smallest  probability  will  outweigh  the 
greatest  if  it  fall  in  M'ith  our  wishes ;  the 
empirical  rule  suddenly  appears  specially 
inapplicable  to  the  exceptional  case  in 
which  it  l>ecomes  inconvenient.  The 
plausible  authority  is  disjmtable  where  its 
recommendations  are  irritating  or  painful. 
It  is  quite  difterent  where  we  have  reached 
a  fresh  certainty,  a  now  cause,  a  new  force, 
a  new  and  self-sustaining  tnith,  a  new 
fountain  of  actual  life.  Actual  things  and 
persons  we  can  not  ignore ;  we  in.ay 
struggle  with  or  defy  them,  but  we  can 
not  forget  to  take  them  into  account. 
For  the  lottery-prize  W'e  will  pay  far  more 
than  it  is  worth,  the  number  of  blanks 
scarcely  aftecting  the  imagin.ation ;  the 
danger  of  detection  never  cheeks  the 
homl-fide  impulse  to  crime ;  a  single  cer¬ 
tain  suATering  which  will  be  independent 
of  success  or  failure — the  anguish  of  con¬ 
science,  which  success  nathcr  inten.sifies — 
will  outweigh  it  all.  Exactly  in  jirojior- 
tion  to  the  exclusion  of  hypothetical  and 
the  presence  of  known  and  tested  elements 
is  the  really  “regulative”  influence  ex¬ 
erted  on  the  human  will.  Believe  with 
Mr.  Mansel  that  Revelation  gives  us  a 
more  or  loss  tnie  notion  of  God,  and  it 
will  cease  to  kindle  us  at  all.  Recognize 
in  it  with  Mr.  Maurice  the  ilirect  manifest¬ 
ation  of  God  to  the  conscience,  and  the 
life  thus  manifested  will  haunt  us  into  war, 
if  it  do  not  fill  us  with  its  peace.  If  faith 
give  no  certainty,  it  is  not  “regulative,” 
but  its<>lf  speculative ;  if  it  does  not  satisfy 
the  reason,  it  can  not  overawe  the  will. 
Mr.  Mansel  apj)e.ar8  to  regard  the  phrase 
“  s.atisfying  to  the  reason”  as  applying  to 
that  sort  of  knowledge  which  can  answer 
every  query  of  human  curiosity.  He  tells 
us  that  the  influence  of  mind  on  matU'r  is 
a  regulative  truth,  of  which  we  can  not 
give  the  least  account — and  not,  therefore, 
satisfying  to  the  Reason.  In  this  sense, 
cle.arly,  no  living  influence  in  the  universe 
is  satisfying  to  tlie  reason  ;  for  we  ean  not 
reason  any  thing  into  life.  But  this  is  a 
totally  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
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he  invites  us  to  surrender  our  desire  for  a 
re:isonable  knowledge  of  God,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  regulative  message  from 
him.  Reason  in  the  highest  sense  does 
not  pursue  its  questions  beyond  the  point 
of  discriminating  l>etween  a  real  and  per¬ 
manent  cause  or  substance,  and  a  depend¬ 
ent  consequence  or  a  variable  phenomenon. 
It  asks,  “  why”  only  till  it  has  reached 
something  which  can  justify  its  own  ex¬ 
istence,  and  there  it  stops.  True  Reason 
is  satisfied  when  it  has  traced  the  stream 
of  effect  up  to  a  living  Origin,  and  dis¬ 
criminated  the  nature  of  that  Origin.  It 
is  not  the  impulse  of  Reason,  but,  as  ^Ir. 
Maurice  has  hnely  said,  the  disease  of  Ra¬ 
tionalism,  which  continues  to  make  us 
restless  questioners  in  the  presence  of  those 
living  Objects  which  ought  to  fill  and 
satisfy  the  Reason — inducing  us  to  ask  for 
a  reason  deejier  than  Beauty  before  we 
can  admire,  for  a  reason  deeper  than 
Truth  before  we  can  believe,  for  a  reason 
deeper  than  Holiness  before  M’e  can  love, 
trust,  and  obey.  But  no  true  Reason  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  8.atisfied  with  an  echo,  a 
type,  a  symbol,  of  something  higher  which 
it  can  not  reach.  If  it  find  transitory 
beauty  in  the  tyjie,  it  turns  by  its  own  law 
to  gaze  on  the  Eternal  beauty  beneath ; 
if  it  find  broken  music  in  the  echo,  it 
yearns  after  the  perfect  harmony  which 
roused  the  echo.  Reason  might  be  de¬ 
fined  to  be  that  which  leads  us  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  sign  from  the  thing  signified 
— which  leads  us  back  from  the  rule  to 
the  principle,  from  the  princijile  to  the 
pur[M)8e,  from  the  pur|)08e  to  the  living 
character  in  which  it  originated — which, 
in  short,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
innate,  but  cries  after  the  ()rigin.al. 

It  this  be  Reason,  then,  to  satisfy 
Reason  is  to  find  out  truly  regulative 
truth  :  for  what  is  it  which,  in  the  |)a.ssion 
and  fever  of  life,  truly  transforms  and 
chastens  human  pur])osc8  ?  Surely  nothing 
but  the  knowlcdye  of  realities — sensible 
realities  more  than  spiritual  abstractions 
— spiritual  realities  most  of  all ;  more 
things  painful  or  delightful  far  more  than 
any  abstract  ideas;  men  hir  more  than 
things;  men  present  more  than  men  ab¬ 
sent  ;  but  men  absent  more  than  the  dream 
of  an  absent  God,  because  we  have  lost 
our  faith  in  Go<l  altogether  when  we  have 
lost  our  faith  in  his  direct  presence  with 
us.  We  need  scarcely  tjike  more  than 
one  example  of  what  Mr.  Mansel  calls 
regulative  moral  truth.  It  will  be  quite 


sufficient  to  test  the  utterly  hollow  and 
unregulative  character  of  the  gospel  which 
he  can  alone  deliver  to  hLs  disciples.  Ho 
tells  us  that  our  human  morality,  like  our 
human  objects  of  faith,  is  an  adaptation 
to  our  condition ;  though  it  surely  must 
resemble,  with  quite  inconceivable  differ¬ 
ences,  the  divine  morality  from  M'hich  it 
has  been  e{>itomized  for  as.  What  is  his 
illustration  ?  One  so  extraordinary,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  he  was  not  trying 
to  prove  that  such  reduced  and  “  adapted  ” 
rules  and  types  can  have  no  regulative  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  human  will.  He  is  arguing 
that  there  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  “  a  per¬ 
fect  identity,”  or  even  “  exact  resem¬ 
blances”  between  the  morality  of  God  and 
man — that  actions  may  be  “compatible 
with  the  boundless  goodness  of  God  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  little  goodness 
of  which  man  may  be  conscious  in  him¬ 
self.”  The  case  he  takes  is  the  duty  of 
human  forgiveness.  It  is  the  duty  of  man, 
he  says,  to  forgive  uncondition.ally  a  re¬ 
lented  sin.  People  who  argue  that  God 
can  not  be  less  good  than  man,  assume 
that  God  must  do  likewise.  The  fallacy 
lies,  he  maintains,  in  forgetting  that  the 
finite  form  of  human  duty  essentially 
alters  the  moral  standard  in  the  mind  of 
Gotl.  This  he  proves  as  follows : 

“  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  on  a  moment’s  reflec¬ 
tion.  that  the  duty  of  man  to  forgive  the  tres- 
pa8se.s  of  his  neighbor  rests  precisely  upon  those 
features  of  human  nature  which  can  not  by  any 
analogy  Iw  regarded  as  representing  an  image 
of  Gm.  Man  is  not  the  author  of  the  moral 
law ;  he  is  not,  as  man,  the  moral  govemor  of 
his  fellows;  he  has  no  authority,  merely  as 
man,  to  punish  moral  transgressions  as  such. 
It  is  not  at  tin,  but  at  injury,  that  ties  it  a 
frantgrettum  againtt  man  ;  it  it  not  t/uit  hit 
holinett  it  outraged,  but  that  hit  rights  or  hit 
inUrettt  are  impaired.  The  dutj’  of  forgive¬ 
ness  is  imposed  as  a  check,  not  upon  the  justice, 
but  upon  the  selfishness  of  man ;  it  is  not  de¬ 
signed  to  extinguish  his  indignation  against 
vice,  but  to  restrain  his  tendency  to  exaggerate 
his  own  personal  injuries.  The  reasoner,  who 
maintains  ‘  it  is  a  duty  in  man  to  forgive  sins, 

I  therefore  it  must  be  morally  fitting  for  (iod  to 
I  forgive  them  also,’  orerlookt  the  fact  that  this 
duty  it  binding  on  man  on  account  of  the  ueak- 
nttt,  and  ignorance,  and  tinfulnett  of  hit  no- 
I  ture :  that  be  is  bound  to  forgive  as  one  who 
I  himself  needs  forgiveness ;  as  one  whose  weak- 
i  ness  renders  him  liable  to  suffering;  as  one 
j  whose  self-love  is  ever  ready  to  arouse  his  pas¬ 
sions  and  pervert  his  judgment” 

We  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  passage 
in  any  thoughtful  writer  which  seems  to 
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U8  to  contain  deeper  and  more  disastrous 
inisreadin,c:s  of  moral,  to  sav  nothing  of 
Christian  tnith,  than  this,  'f'o  us  the  pro¬ 
found  and  deadly  falsehood  lies  exactlv  in 
that  which  constitutes  its  value  to  'Mr. 
Mansel — the  assumption  that  man’s  duty 
to  forgive  is  not  grounded  in  his  likeness, 
but  ill  his  unlikeness,  to  God.  But  it  is 
not  to  this  point  we  wish  to  call  attention, 
but  to  the  worth  of  such  a  truth  as  regards 
its  power  to  regulate  human  conduct.  If 
there  be  any  where  a  duty  hard  of  per¬ 
formance,  it  is  the  duty  of  human  forgive¬ 
ness.  If  there  be  one  which  the  ordinary 
nature  of  man  spurns  os  humiliating,  and 
almost  as  a  wrong  to  his  whole  mind,  it  is 
that  <lutv.  Ground  it  in  the  very  nature 
of  God,  in  the  holy  living  will  which,  ever 
close  to  us,  ever  able  to  crush,  is  ever  re¬ 
ceiving  fresh  injury,  and  yet,  even  in  in¬ 
flicting  the  supeniatural  anguish  of  divine 
judgment,  is  ever  offering  anew  both  the 
invitation  and  the  power  to  repent — and 
you  oiKMi  the  spirit  to  a  reality  which  c-an 
not  but  awe  and  may  melt  it,  in  the  hour 
of  trial.  But  ground  it  with  Mr.  Mansel 
on  the  old,  worn-out,  lax  sort  of  charity 
which  is  indulgent  to  others  because  it  is 
weak  itself,  and  it  will  be  the  least  regula¬ 
tive,  we  suspect,  of  regulative  duties. 
Mr.  Maurice’s  exposure  of  the  hollowness 
of  this  foundation  is  too  flne  to  omit : 

“  ‘  The  duty  of  forgiveness  is  binding  upon 
man  on  account  of  the  weakness  and  ignorance 
and  sinfulness  of  his  nature.’  But  what  if  the 
weakness,  ignorance,  and  sinfulness  of  my  na¬ 
ture  dispose  me  not  to  forgive  ?  What  if  one 
principal  sign  of  this  weakness,  ignorance,  I 
sinfulness  of  my  nature  is,  that  I  am  unforgiv¬ 
ing  ?  What  if  the  more  weak,  ignorant,  and 
sinful  my  nature  is,  the  more  impossible  for¬ 
giveness  becomes  to  me,  the  more  disposed  I 
am  to  resent  every  injury,  and  to  take  the  most 
violent  means  for  avenging  it?  It  is  my 
duty  to  forgive,  because  I  am  ‘  one  whose  self- 
will  is  ever  ready  to  arouse  his  passions  and 
pervert  his  judgment.’  To  arou.se  my  pas¬ 
sions;  to  what?  To  any  thing  so  much  as  to 
acts  of  revenge  ?  To  pervert  my  judgment ; 
bow  ?  In  any  way  so  much  as  by  making  me 
think  that  I  am  right  and  other  men  wrong, 
and  that  I  may  vindicate  my  right  against  their 
wrong  ?  Ana  this  is  the  basis  of  the  duty  of 
forgiveness !  The  temper  which  inclines  me  at 
every  moment  to  trample  upon  that  duty, 
to  do  what  it  forbids  I  The  obvious  cmiclusion, 
then,  has  some  obvious  difficulties.  Obvious  in¬ 
deed  !  They  meet  us  at  every  step  of  our  way ; 
they  are  difficulties  in  our  moral  progress. 
Forgiveness  is  ‘  to  be  a  check  on  the  selfishness 
of  man.*  Where  does  he  get  the  check  ?  From 
his  sdfii^ness.  It  is  the  old,  miserable,  hope¬ 


less  circle.  I  am  to  persuade  myself  by  cer¬ 
tain  arguments  not  to  do  the  thing  which  I  am 
inclined  to  do.  But  the  inclination  remains  as 
strong  as  ever;  bursts  down  all  the  mud  forti¬ 
fications  that  are  built  to  condne  it;  or  else  re¬ 
mains  within  the  heart,  a  worm  desb'oying  it,  a 
fire  consuming  it  Whence,  oh  !  wlience,  is  this 
forgiveness  from  the  heart  to  come,  which  I  cry 
for?  Is  it  impossible  ?  Am  I  to  check  my 
.selfishness  by  certain  rules  about  the  propriety 
of  abstaining  from  aoU  of  unforgiving  ferwity  ? 
(lod  have  mercy  upon  those  who  have  only 
such  rules,  in  a  siege  or  a  shipwreck,  when 
social  bonds  are  dLssolved,  when  they  are  left  to 
themselves !  All  men  liave  declared  that  for¬ 
giveness,  real  forgiveness,  is  not  impossible. 
And  we  have  felt  that  it  is  not  impossible,  be¬ 
cause  it  dwells  somewhere  in  beings  above  man, 
and  is  shown  by  them,  and  comes  down  as  the 

highest  gift  from  them  upon  man . And 

whenever  the  idea  of  Forgiveness  has  been 
severed  from  this  root  —  whenever  the  strong 
conviction  that  we  are  warring  against  the  na¬ 
ture  of  God  and  assuming  the  nature  of  the 
devil  by  an  unforgiving  temper  has  given  place 
to  a  sentimental  feeling  that  we  are  all  sinners, 
and  should  bo  tolerant  of  each  other — then  has 
come  that  weakness  and  effeminacy  over  Christ¬ 
ian  society,  that  dread  of  punishing,  that  un¬ 
willingness  to  exercise  the  severe  functions  of  Uio 
Ruler  and  the  King,  which  has  driven  the  wise 
back  upon  older  and  sterner  lessons,  has  made 
them  think  the  vigor  of  the  Jew  in  putting 
down  abominations,  the  self-assertions  of  the 
Greek  in  behalf  of  freedom,  were  manlier  than 
the  endurance  and  compassion  of  the  Christians. 
Which  I  should  think  too,  if,  referring  the  en¬ 
durance  and  compassion  to  a  divine  standard,  I 
did  not  find  in  that  standard  a  justification  of 
all  which  was  brave  and  noble  in  the  Jewi.sh 
protest  against  evil,  in  the  Greek  protest  against 
tyranny.  Submission  or  Compassion,  turned 
into  mere  qualities  which  we  arc  to  exalt  and 
boast  of  as  characteristic  of  our  religion,  become 
little  else  than  tlie  negations  of  Courage  and 
Justice.  Contemplated  as  the  rcficctions  of 
that  Eternal  Goodness  and  Truth  which  were 
manifested  in  Chri.st,as  energies  proceeding  from 
him  and  called  forth  by  his  Spirit — submission 
to  personal  slights  and  injuries,  the  compassion 
for  every  one  who  is  out  of  the  way  —  become 
instruments  in  the  vindication  of  Justice  and 
Right,  and  of  that  Love  in  the  tires  of  which  all 
selfishness  is  to  be  consumed.” 

We  have  done  our  best  to  explain  why 
we  utterly  disavow  Mr.  Mansel’s  inteqire- 
tation  of  Revelation,  as  a  message  in¬ 
tended  to  regulate  human  practice  with¬ 
out  unfolding  the  realities  of  the  divine 
mind.  It  is  a  less  ea.sy  task,  but  not  less 
a  duty,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
gravely  sensible  of  the  emptiness  of  such 
an  interpretation,  to  give  some  exposition 
of  the  deeper  meaning  which  the  fact  of 
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revelution  asHuines  to  their  own  minds. 
We  hold  that  it  is  an  unvailing  of  the 
very  character  and  life  of  the  eternal 
God  ;  and  an  unvailing,  of  course,  to  a  na¬ 
ture  which  is  capable  of  beholding  him. 
It  is  not,  in  our  belief,  an  overclouding  of 
divine  li^ht  to  suit  it  for  the  dimness  of 
human  vision,  but  a  purification  of  human 
vision  from  the  weakness  and  disease  j 
which  render  it  liable  to  be  dazzled  and  | 
blinded  by  the  divine  light.  It  is,  in  | 
short,  the  history  of  the  awakening,  puri¬ 
fying,  and  answering,  of  the  yearnings  of 
the  human  spirit  for  a  direct  knowledge 
of  Him.  It  proceeds  from  God,  and  not 
from  man.  The  cloud  which  is  on  the 
human  heart  and  Reason  can  only  be 
gradually  dispersed  by  the  divine  love ; 
no  restless  straining  of  turbid  human  aspi¬ 
ration  can  wring  from  the  silent  skies  that 
knowledge  which  yet  every  human  being 
is  formed  to  attain.  Coming  from  God, 
this  method,  this  “  education  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,”  as  Lessing  truly  termed  Re¬ 
velation,  has  been  unfolded  with  the  un¬ 
folding  capacity  of  the  creatures  he  was 
educating  to  know  him.  Its  significance 
can  not  be  conjined  to  any  special  scries 
of  historical  facts ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
Divine  government  of  the  Jewish  race  was 
meant  to  bring  out,  and  did  bring  out, 
more  distinctly  the  iwrsonality  of  God, 
while  the  history  of  other  races  brings  out 
more  clearly  the  divine  capacities  of  man. 
Hence  the  cooperation  of  different  na¬ 
tions  was  reipiisite  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Revelation.  Centuries  were  recjuired  for 
the  complete  evolution  even  of  that  special 
Jewish  history  that  was  selected  to  testify 
to  the  righteous  will  ami  defined  spiritual 
character  of  the  Creator.  Centuries  on 
centuries  will  be  required  to  discipline 
fully  the  human  faculties  thiit  are  to  grow 
into  the  faith  thus  pre})arcd  for  them. 
The  blindness  of  the  greatest  men,  of  the 
highest  races,  of  witle  continents,  can  not 
shake  our  faith  that  this  purjmse  will  be 
fulfilled ;  for  the  term  of  an  earthly  life  is 
adequate  at  best  for  its  conscious  com¬ 
mencement,  and  only  under  special  con¬ 
ditions  even  for  that ;  nor  are  there  want¬ 
ing  indications  that  both  in  the  case  of  men 
and  nations  the  longest  training,  and  the 
dreariest  periods  of  abeyance  of  spiritual 
life,  are  ouen  preparations  for  its  fullest 
growth.  By  te<lious  discipline,  by  slow 
I’rovidence,  by  inspirations  addressed  to 
the  seeking  intellect  of  the  philosopher,  to 
the  yearning  imagination  of  the  poet,  to 


the  ardent  piety  of  the  prophet,  to  the 
common  reason  and  conscience  of  all  men, 
and  by  the  fulfillment  of  all  wisdom  in  the 
Son  of  God’s  life  on  earth,  has  the  Divine 
Spirit  sought  to  drive  away  the  mists  that 
dim  our  human  vision.  Through  its  wants 
and  powers  alike  human  nature  has  been 
taught  to  know’  God.  Its  every  power 
has  been  haunted  by  a  want  till  the  power 
was  referred  to  its  divine  source,  its  very 
wants  have  become  jiowers  when  they 
have  turned  to  their  divine  object.  If 
this,  then,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  lie 
Revelation,  a  living  and  direct  unfidding 
of  that  divine  mind  in  which,  whether  we 
recognize  it  or  not,  we  “  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being” —  an  eternal  growth 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  eternal  Lilt! — we 
ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  showing 
that  Mr.  Mansel’s  reasons  for  disputing 
the  jiossibility  of  such  a  wonderful  truth 
I  are  unsound  —  we  ought  also  to  show  by 
I  what  criteria  we  judge  that  this  is  tho 
j  actual  fact,  the  great  reality,  on  which  all 
j  our  love  of  truth  and  knowledge  rests. 

I  The  first  stage  in  any  revelation  must 
I  be,  one  would  sujipose,  the  dawning 
I  knowledge  that  there  is  a  vail  “  on  the 
1  heart”  of  man,  and  that  there  is  a  life  un- 
i  manifested  behind  it.  In  Mr.  Mansel’s, 
i  as  in  our  view,  this  is  a  knowledge  which 
I  can  be  gained  by  man  ;  but  he  makes  it 
I  the  final  triuin])h  of  human  faith  and  phi- 
j  losophy  to  recognize  and  acquiesce  in  it ; 
while  we  hold  it  to  be  the  very  first  lesson 
of  the  personal  conscience,  the  very  first 
I  purpose  of  that  external  discipline  which 
was  intended  to  engrave  the  Divine  ]>er- 
1  sonality  on  Jewish  history,  to  teach  that 
such  a  cloud  may  ever  threaten  the  mind 
and  conscience,  but  that  it  can  be  (Us- 
I  persed. 

j  What,  indeed,  is  the  first  lesson  of  the 
I  human  conscience,  the  first  truth  imj)ress- 
I  e<l  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  but  this,  that 
I  a  presence  besets  man  behind  and  before, 
wliich  he  can  not  evade,  and  which  is 
ever  giving  new  meanings  to  his  thoughts, 
new  direction  to  his  aims,  new  depth  to 
his  ho]:>e8,  new  teri  or  to  his  sins  ?  Where, 
then,  if  this  haunting  Presence  be  so  over¬ 
powering,  if  it  follow  us  as  it  followed  the 
j  deepest  minds  among  the  Jewish  people, 
I  till  it  seem  almost  intolerable  —  where  is 
1  the  darkness  and  the  vail  which  Revela¬ 
tion  implies  ?  Just  in  the  feet  that  this 
presence  does  seem  intolerable  ;  that  it  is 
so  far  apart  from  that  of  man,  that,  like  a 
I  dividing  sword,  it  makes  his  spirit  start ; 
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that  he  seeks  to  escape,  and  is,  in  fact,  and  will,  not  merely  the  idea  or  idol  of  a 
really  able  to  resist  it ;  that  he  can  so  righteous  life  and  will,  that  stirs  human 
easily  case-harden  his  spirit  against  the  nature  thus  deeply,  and  finds  us,  as  it 
supernatural  pain  ;  that  instead  of  opening  found  the  Jews,^raid  to  welcome  it,  awe- 
his  mind  to  receive  this  painfully-tasking  struck  at  the  chasm  which  divides  us  from 
life  that  is  not  his  own,  he  can  so  easily,  it,  fearful  to  surrender  ourselves  to  its  guid- 
for  a  time  at  least,  set  up  in  its  place  an  ance,  ready  to  adapt  it  in  any  way  to  us, 
idol  carved  out  of  his  own  nature,  or  imready  to  adapt  ourselves  to  it  —  if,  we 
something  even  more  passive  than  his  own  say,  we  know  it  to  be  a  living  -will  that 
nature,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  disturb  thus  checks,  urges,  and  besets  us,  Mr. 
his  dream  of  rest.  This  we  take  it,  is  the  Mansel’s  theory  as  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
first  stage  or  act  of  revelation,  whether  in  human  knowledge  would  scarcely  induce 
the  individual  conscience,  or  in  that  spe-  him  to  deny  that  it  is  God  himself;  for 
cial  history  which  is  intended  to  reveal  there  is  nothing  in  his  theory  which  is  not 
the  conflicts  between  the  heart  of  a  nation  almost  as  much  contradicted  by  any  living 
and  the  God  who  rules  it.  It  is  the  dis-  spiritual  converse  between  the  human 
covery  of  a  presence  too  pure,  too  great,  spii-it  and  a  8j>irit  of  |)erfect  holiness  as  by 
too  piercing  for  the  natural  life  of  man  —  direct  converse  with  God. 
the  effort  of  the  mind,  on  one  pretense  or  This  first  stage  of  Revelation,  which  we 
another,  to  be  allowed  to  stay  on  its  own  have  called  the  Jewish,  may  be  said  to 
level  and  disregard  this  presence  —  the  discriminate  the  divine  personality  of  God 
knowledge  that  this  must  end  in  sinking  more  sharply  from  his  own  works  and 
below  its  own  level  —  the  actual  trial  and  creatures  than  is  possible  or  true  in  .any 
experience  that  it  is  so  —  the  reiterated  subsequent  and  maturer  st.a^e  of  his  un- 
pam  and  awe  of  a  new  intrusion  of  the  folding  purpose.  It  is,  in  tact,  the  first 
supeniatural  liglit  —  the  reiterated  effort  stage  in  the  divine  “education”  of  the 
to  “  adapt”  that  light  to  human  forms  and  individual  conscience,  as  w’ell  as  of  the 
liking.s — the  reiterated  idolatry  which  all  human  race ;  and  is  so  vividly  reflected  in 
such  adaptations  imply,  whether  physical,  the  national  history  of  Israel,  only  because 
as  in  the  Jewish  times,  or  intellectual,  as  that  is  the  only  history  in  which  the  aj)- 
in  our  own  —  and  the  reiterated  sh.ame  of  peals  of  God  to  the  corporate  conscience 
fresh  degradation.  If  this  be,  as,  we  be-  of  a  whole  nation  are  recorded  as  fully  as 
lieve,  the  human  conscience  testifies,  the  actual  national  deeds  in  which  those 
whether  as  embodied  in  the  typical  his-  appeals  were  complied  with  or  defied.  In 
tory  of  the  Jews,  or  in  the  individual  the  history  of  other  nations  the  divine 
mind,  the  first  stage  in  that  discovery  will  for  the  nation  has  been  at  once  far 
which  we  call  Revelation,  wh.at  becomes  less  vividly  interpreted,  and,  even  when 
of  Mr.  Mansel’s  theory,  that  Revelation  is  adequjitely  interpreted,  far  less  carefully 
the  “  adaptation”  of  the  “  infinite”  to  the  recorded ;  it  has  been  allowed  to  gleam 
“  finite,”  of  the  perfect  to  the  imjx?rfect,  forth  only  fitfully  through  the  often  un- 
of  the  absolute  morality  to  the  jK)or  cap.a-  educated  consciences  of  national  heroes  ; 
cities  of  a  sinful  being  ?  If  so — why  this  while  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  we  find  a 
craving  of  the  nature  to  be  let  alone — this  succession  of  great  men,  whose  spirits 
starting  as  at  the  touch  of  a  flame  too  vivid  were  more  or  less  filled  with  the  divine 
for  it —  this  comfort  in  circumscribing,  or  light,  in  order  that  the  world  might  see 
fancyii^  that  we  can  circumscribe,  the  in  at  least  one  natioinal  history  some  con- 
living  God  in  some  human  image  or  form  tinuous  record  of  the  better  purposes  of 
of  thought,  and  worshiping  tliat  by  w’ay  God  for  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  actual 
of  evading  the  reality  ?  Does  the  human  life  by  w'hich  those  purposes  were  par- 
spirit  ever  qu.ail  thus  before  a  mere  no-  tially  frustrated  or  fulfilled.  Tliis,  we 
tion?  If  God  himself  is  inaccessible  to  believe,  in  the  only  peculiarity  of  Jewdsh 
knowledge,  should  not  we  find  it  ex-  history — that  a  race  of  jirophets  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  proclaim  —  with  varving  truth 
of  insight,  no  doubt,  but  still  with  far 
clearer  and  more  continuous  vision  of  the 
divine  purpose  than  any  other  nation  has 
witnessed — what  God  would  have  had  the 
people  do  and  abstain  from.  To  the  na¬ 
tion  itself  this  was  not  always  a  gain ; 


tremely  easy  to  adapt  ourselves  to  aiw 
abstract  or  ideal  conception  of  him?  It 
is  the  living  touch  of  righteousness,  even 
though  human  only,  that  makes  us  shrink; 
not  the  idea  of  righteousness,  which,  as 
all  theologies  testify,  is  found  pliant 
enough.  But  if  it  be  a  righteous  life 
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probably  that  which  was  evil  in  it  would 
not  have  prown  into  so  stiff  and  hard  a 
subsistence  but  for  the  |)ower  inherent  in 
divine  lifiht  to  divide  the  evil  from  the 
good,  (for  the  vision  of  a  purpose  too  holy 
lor  tlie  life  of  a  people  issues  in  greater 
guilt  as  well  !W  greater  goodness  ;)  but  for 
the  worhl  at  large  no  doubt  it  has  been 
and  is  an  immeasurable  blessing — .strictly 
speaking,  a  Revelation  —  to  see  written 
out,  panillel  with  the  national  life  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  people,  the  life  to  which  (iod,  speaking 
through  the  purest  consciences  of  each  } 
age  of  their  history,  had  called  them.  i 
lint  the  pha.se  of  Revelation  which  w’e  ' 
see  in  Jewish  history  is  simjdy,  on  the  ] 
scale  of  national  life,  what  the  first  dis¬ 
covery  of  (lod  by  the  individual  conscience 
is  in  individu.al  life.  In  both  cases  there 
is  a  contrast  presented  between  God  and  i 
m.in,  between  (4od  and  n.ature,  sharfrer  | 
than  belongs  to  any  other  stage  of  his  un- 1 
folding  purposes.  The  separate  person- 1 
alitv  of  God  is  engraved  on  Jewish  history  j 
with  an  emphasis  which  indicates  that  to  : 
the  Jew  there  seemed  scarce  any  common  ! 
life  between  God  and  man  —  any  bridge  I 
between  the  supernatural  w’ill  and  the  easy  j 
How  of  N.ature.  And  is  it  not  thus  en-  j 
graved  on  the  individual  conscience  when  | 
fii'st  man  becomes  aware  th.at  the  natural  I 
veins  and  currents  of  his  character  tend  ■ 
to  a  thousand  different  ends,  whither  the  j 
brooding  Spirit  of  God  forbids  us  to  go —  | 
or  whither  if  we  do  go,  it  haunts  us  with 
throes  of  supernatural  anguish  ti'l  we  turn 
.again  ?  Is  it  not  simply  the  discovery 
that  the  actual  bent  of  our  whole  inward 
constitution  is  not  divine  —  the  despair  of 
seeing  how  it  is  ever  to  become  so — which 
m.ikes  us,  like  the  Jew,  separate  the  di¬ 
vine  Spirit  80  sharply  from  his  living 
works  and  creatures,  th.at  for  a  time  tve 
doubt  whether  the  nature  within  us  can 
bo  used  by  God  at  all  —  whether,  much 
rather,  its  forces  must  not  be  wholly  can¬ 
celed,  before  the  will  can  be  set  free  ? 

Hut  this  sharp  contrast  between  the 
personality  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man,  j 
and  in  lesser  degree  of  the  external  uni- 1 
ver.se,  is  not  and  can  not  be  final.  And  if 
the  Jewish  history  witnesses  that  the  Will 
of  God  is  the  starting-point  of  a  new  order, 
that  the  forces  of  hum,an  nature  must  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  that,  if  they 
can  be  used  by  God  at  all  —  then  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  hundred  other  n.ations,  more  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  later  centu- 
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rics  of  the  Teutonic  races,  does  testi^ 
with  equal  ex^dicituess  that  n.atural  life  is 
essenti.ally  divine,  and  requires  at  most 
remolding  by  the  Etenial  Spirit  —  a  re¬ 
molding  w'hich  is  so  far  from  canceling, 
that  it  brings  out  the  true  n.ature  in  all  its 
freshness — in  order  to  become  the  fitting 
organ  of  a  Sujiernatural  Righteousness. 
In  other  w’ords,  while  man  takes  his  stand 
on  the  level  of  his  own  motives  and  affeo- 
lions,  and  shrinks  from  the  transforming 
infinence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  these  mo¬ 
tives  and  affections  are  the  vail  which 
needs  taking  away  ;  but  if  he  will  permit 
himself  to  be  raised  .above  th.at  level,  and 
will  open  his  heart  freely  to  the  supernat¬ 
ural  influence  at  which  he  trctnbles,  then 
it  will  not  be  against  the  voice,  but  hy 
the  voice  of  his  own  spiritualized  motives 
and  aftections,  that  God  himself  speaks. 
The  vail  itself  becomes  transparent ;  the 
ghass  that  was  dark,  luminous.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  revelation  to  con.science,  which 
is  more  or  less  Jew'ish,  and  sets  all  the 
fibers  of  the  natural  life  quivering  like  an 
aspen-leaf  in  the  wind,  is  necessarily  par¬ 
tial  and  tem|K)rary.  Even  in  the  highest 
of  the  projdietic  strains  there  is  perhaps 
an  undervaluing  of  nature,  and  human  na¬ 
ture  in  its  natural  manifestations  —  a  dis¬ 
position  to  anticipate  something  like  a 
revolution  rather  than  a  regeiieration  in 
its  constitution,  to  represent  direct  praLse 
of  God  .as  belter  and  more  w'orthy  than 
the  indirect  praise  implied  in  its  perfect 
natund  development.  Could  God’s  Self- 
Revelation  have  been  staid  at  that  jKjint, 
we  doubt  whether  Gentile  nations  —  the 
Greek,  for  instance  —  could  ever  have  em¬ 
braced  it.  Deep  sensibility  to  the  divine 
beauty  of  all  human  faculty  and  life  was 
so  deeply  wTought  into  the  very  heart  of 
Greece,  that  the  Greek  only  recoiled  at 
the  Hebrew  vision  of  a  God  before  w’hose 
presence  human  faculty  seemed  to  pale 
away  like  starlight  in  the  dawn.  Nor 
could  the  Hebrew  faith  itself  have  lived 
on  permanently  in  that  phase.  Already, 
before  the  Jewish  era  came  to  a  close,  the 
danger  of  idolatry  w’ith  which  Jewi.sh 
faith  w’as  first  threatened  —  the  danger 
that  God  w’ould  be  confounded  with  his 
works — had  merged  in  the  danger  that  he 
would  not  be  recognized  as  living  in  his 
works.  There  is  an  exactly  parallel  move¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  the  Revelation  of 
God  to  the  individual  conscience.  When 
first 
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Those  high  instincts  before  which  our  mortal 
nature 

Doth  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised  " 

come  uiK)n  us,  we  feel  tluit  man  is  nothing, 
and  God  every  thing ;  but  soon  Imman 
nature  reasserts  its  dominion  ;  and  if  there 
be  no  full  reconciliation  between  the  two, 
either  the  “  high  instincts”  become  ossified 
into  dogma,  and  the  ntortal  nature  runs  a  j 
fouler  course  in  their  presence  than  it 
would  in  their  absence,  or  they  fade  away 
again  altogether. 

There  is  a  natural  and  legitimate  revolt 
in  man  against  any  Suj)ernaturalism  which 
does  not  do  full  justice  to  nature:  and 
the  opposite  risk  of  a  deification  of  nature, 
such  as  Greece  and  the  Gentile  nations 
Avere  prone  to,  produces  perhaps  less  fear¬ 
ful,  certainly  less  unlovely  results  than 
the  error  which  divorces  nature  from  God, 
and  by  disclaiming  in  the  name  of  piety 
any  trace  in  him  of  the  life  of  the  world, 
strips  that  world  bare  of  all  trace  of  God. 
Judiiism  taught  us  forever  that  Nature  j 
must  be  interpreted  by  our  knowledge  of 
God,  not  God  by  our  knowledge  of  Na¬ 
ture  ;  but  it  was  only  the  perversion  of 
.Tudiusm  which  completely  dissolved  the 
tie  l)etween  the  two.  The  Greek  sliud- 
dered,  and  with  reason,  at  the  sacrilege  of 
ignoring  the  breath  of  divine  life  in  the 
harmony  of  the  world  ;  but  it  was  but  a 
perversion  of  Hellenism  when  the  Panthe¬ 
ist  sought  to  identify  the  two  —  to  multi¬ 
ply  his  delight  in  natural  organisms  until 
their  influences  fell  into  a  kind  of  musical 
lairniony  in  his  mind,  which  he  called  the 
Wvine  Whole.  Both  of  these  opposite 
tendencies  are  equally  perversions.  And 
Iwth  alike  witness  to  the  exi)ectation  in 
the  huiman  mind  of  some  Revelation  of 
the  true  tie  between  the  life  of  God  and 
the  life  of  his  creatures  —  the  yearning  to 
know,  «ot  only  what  God  is  in  his  essen¬ 
tial  character,  but  what  seed  of  his  own 
life  he  has  given  to  us,  and  wdiat  jHjwer  it 
is  by  which  that  seed  may  be  guarded 
through  its  germination  from  the  extinc¬ 
tion  or  corruption  with  which  it  is  threat¬ 
ened.  Accept  with  the  Greek  the  capa¬ 
city  for  a  divine  order  in  man  and  the 
universe  ;  accept  with  the  Jew  the  reality 
of  the  “  Lord’s  Controversy”  Avith  man  ; 
and  how  are  the  two  to  be  reconciled  ? 
how  is  the  supernatural  righteousness  to 
avail  itself  of  the  perverted  growths  of 
human  capacity  ?  how  is  the  “  Lord’s  Con¬ 
troversy”  to  be  set  at  rest  ? 


Tills  was  a  question  which  the  JcAvish 
Revelation  never  solved  for  the  questioner 
— except  so  far  as  it  taught  him  that  God 
could  conquer  the  most  rebellious  nature. 
But  even  then  he  recognized  the  Super¬ 
natural  will  as  triumphing  over  the  pover¬ 
ty  of  human  and  natural  life,  rather  than 
as  revealing  itself  actually  through  and  in 
the  divine  springs  of  that  life.  The 
“  Controversy”  wjis  solved  for  him  rather 
by  the  poAA'er  of  God  over  nature  than  by 
the  power  of  God  in  nature.  But  what 
was  it  that  the  Gentile  nations  craved  ? 
Some  new  conviction  that  the  supernatural 
was  not  at  Avar  with  the  constitution  of 
nature,  but  the  eternal  source  of  it ;  that 
the  gradual  groAA'th,  the  seasonal  bloom, 
the  germinating  loA'eliness  of  the  natural 
and  visible  univ'erse,  culminating  in  the 
wonderful  life  of  man,  is  itself  not  a  vail 
but  a  revelation,  a  harmony  of  voices  ad¬ 
dressing  us  from  the  Divine  life,  and 
claiming  our  allegiance  to  One  higher 
than  themselves,  lliey  too  saAV,  Avhat  the 
Jew  had  been  taught,  that  in  fact  this 
w.as  not  really  so,  that  there  Avas  a  jar,  a 
discord  somewhere ;  but  if  they  saw  far 
less  clearly  whence  came  the  poAA’er  Avhich 
could  command  the  discord  to  cease,  they 
saw  far  more  clearly  that,  if  it  could  cease, 
the  true  nature  wotild  be  restored  and 
not  conquered,  vindicated  and  not  extin¬ 
guished,  strengtliencd  not  exhaled. 

The  hum.an  condition  of  this  revelation, 
as  of  all  other  Revelation,  is  born  with 
the  human  mind.  The  Su|)ernatural  and 
Righteous  Will,  Avho  besets  and  confronts 
on  every  side  the  unruly  impulses  of  our 
lower  self,  is  revealed  to  the  Conscience, 
and  without  the  Conscience  could  not  be 
revealed  at  all.  But  besides  this,  there  is 
another  experience  of  man’s  which  renders 
him  capable  of  another  revelation.  Quite 
apart  from  the  conscience  and  the  sense 
of  guilt  and  the  law — quite  apart  from 
the  living  will,  who  looks  into  our  liearts 
and  searches  out  their  eA’il — there  is,  aax* 
suppose,  in  every  man  a  more  natural  and 
genial  experience  of  the  spontaneous 
groAvth  and  unfolding,  or  it  may  be  only 
the  effort  to  unfold,  of  the  true  nature  as 
it  ought  to  grow — a  gentle  spontaneous 
resistance  to  the  shapes  into  Avhich  our 
faults  and  impeidections  force  or  try  to 
force  it — the  effort  of  the  true  man  AA’ith- 
in  us  to  grow'  into  his  right  and  perfect 
state  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  frailty, 
incapacity,  and  sin.  What  we  are  now 
spealung  of  is  not  an  experience  merely 
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of  the  moral  life,  but  of  the  whole  nature.  [ 
Does  not  every  man  feel  that  there  are 
unused  capacities  of  all  kinds  within  him, 
pently  pressing  for  their  natural  develop-  ^ 
inent  ? — that  a  living  tendency  urges  us  ' 
to  grow,  not  merely  in  moral  hut  in  phys¬ 
ical  and  intellectual  constitution,  towards  ; 
the  individual  type  for  which  we  were  , 
made  ? — that  the  warious  frictions  of  evil,  ' 
moral  or  merely  circumstantial,  which 
prevent  this,  when  it  is  prevented,  distort 
the  true  divine  growth,  .and  leave  us  less 
than  what  we  might  have  been  ?  It  was 
this  cx})cricnce  which  the  religion  of 
(rreece  luis  preserved  so  vividly  —  the 
faith  that,  bcne.ath  the  deformity  of  real 
life,  there  is  a  formative  plastic  j>ower 
that  is  ever  urging  us  towards  our  truest 
life ;  beneath  ungainliness,  a  growth,  or 
effort  to  grow,  of  something  more  harnio  , 
nious ;  beneatli  ignorance,  a  growth,  or 
effort  to  grow,  of  the  true  understanding ; 
beneath  impurity  and  evil,  the  growth,  or 
effort  to  grow,  of  the  true  moral  beauty. 

It  was,  we  believe,  to  this  e.xperience 
in  every  man’s  mind  —  an  experience 
which  can  not  be  called  moral  so  much  as 
the  true  instinct  of  If/ie — that  the  unvail¬ 
ing  of  (iod  in  Christ  apj)ealed,  and  which  j 
fitted  the  Christian  revelation  to  include 
the  Greek  as  well  the  Jew.  There  at 
last  was  the  harmony  of  the  Supernatural  ^ 
and  the  Xatunil  —  the  divine  effort  at 
harmonious  growth  which  seemed  to  be 
in  every  man,  unfolding  from  the  germ  to 
the  full  fruit  without  the  canker  or  the  ' 
blight,  and  yet  at  the  satne  time  reveal- 1 
ing  to  all  of  us  exactly  what  the  Super¬ 
natural  vision  reveals  to  the  conscience, 
the  absolute  will  of  good,  the  divine  an¬ 
ger  against  sin,  the  infinite  chasm  between 
evil  and  good,  the  power  and  holiness  of 
God.  Wh.at  was  this  life,  in  which  the  i 
unity  of  God  and  man  was  at  length  vin- ' 
dicated  ?  Did  it  not  utter  in  clearer  ac- 1 
cents  the  awful  Will  which  had  spoken  '• 
within  the  Jew?  Did  it  not  image  in' 
living  colors  the  perfect  nature  which  ' 
had  stirred  so  gently  and  bre.athed  so  deep  j 
a  sense  of  divinity  into  the  finer  folds  of  j 
Grecian  life  ?  Was  it  not  at  once  the , 
answer  to  th.at  craving  for  a  true  vision  of  j 
the  moral  nature  of  God  which  had  liaun-  j 
ted  the  Hebrew  conscience,  and  the  an-  j 
swer  to  that  craving  for  a  true  vision  of 
the  undistorted  life  of  man  which  had 
haunted  the  Grecian  imagination  ?  True, 
it  was  a  vision  of  the  Father  only  as  he 
is  seen  in  the  Son,  of  the  filial  and  sub¬ 


missive  Will,  not  of  the  original  and  un¬ 
derived  Will ;  but  as  it  is  the  jierfection 
of  the  filial  Will  to  rest  in  the  Will  of  his 
Father,  the  spiritual  image  is  perfect, 
though  the  personal  life  is  distiuct.  And 
this  was,  in  fact,  exactly  what  answered 
the  yearning  of  the  Greek  for  an  explan¬ 
ation  of  that  living  germ  of  divine  life 
within  him.  Was  it  not  a  perfect  nature, 
filial  like  his  own — the  very  nature  into 
which  he  was  c.apable  of  growing — that 
had  thus  been  jnishing  against  the  weight 
of  deforraitj,  stirring  the  sources  of  natu¬ 
ral  ]>erfection,  and  warning  him  that  his 
mind  was  growing  in  v/rong  directions, 
and  not  blossoming  into  the  beauty  for 
which  it  was  designed  ?  lie  was  ready 
to  recognize  .as  the  divine  Word,  which 
had  grown  into  perfect  humanity  in 
Christ,  the  very  same  higher  nature  which 
had  been  in  him  but  not  of  him  ;  which 
had  filled  his  mind  with  those  faint  long¬ 
ings  after  something  th.at  he  might  have 
been  and  was  not ;  which  w.as  still  stir¬ 
ring  within  him  whenever  a  new  blight, 

;  or  a  new  failure,  or  a  new  sin,  thre.atened 
to  divert  him  still  further  from  the  des¬ 
tiny  to  which  he  knew  he  was  cap.able  to 
attain.  Tlie  secret  Will  of  Go<l  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  longing  of  the  Jews,  first 
fully  manifest  in  Christ ;  the  secret  hopes 
of  in.aii  Avere,  .according  to  the  “  desire  of 
all  nations,”  there  first  fulfilled. 

If  Christ,  then,  was  to  the  Jew  mainly 
the  Revelation  of  the  Absolute  Will  as 
reflected  in  the  )»erfect  filial  will ;  to  the 
Greek  mainly  the  revelation  of  tliat  per¬ 
fect  human  nature  which  had  been  so  long 
stirring  within  him,  we  might  expect  to 
find  acts  in  which  he  especially  revealed 
the  living  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and  .acts 
in  which  he  especially  revealed  the  in¬ 
ward  influences  which  were  to  restore  or¬ 
der  to  the  human  heart ;  acts  in  wdiich 
he  m.anifested  the  Father,  and  acts  in 
which  he  unsealed  the  etern.al  fountains  oi 
purity  in  hum.an  life.  Mr.  Maurice,  in 
answ'ering  Mr.  Mansel’s  .assertion  that  the 
Absolute  is  beyond  human  vision,  calls 
attention  especially  to  the  former  class, 
lie  intimates  that  in  the  miracles  and  the 
j)arables,  for  instance,  we  have  Revel.a- 
timis  of  the  spiritual  source  of  the  physical 
world.  Mr.  Wescott’s  thoughtful  little 
book  pursues  the  same  track  with  regard 
to  the  miracles  only.  The  tenor  of  both 
writers  is  the  same.  There  had  been 
ever  in  man  an  awe  at  the  mighty  powers 
of  the  physical  universe,  and  the  apparent 
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recklessness  with  which  these  powers 
acted.  The  Jew,  who  loved  to  see  in 
God  the  source  of  all  jmwer,  still  hardly 
dared  to  refer  these  crusliiiij;  forces  to 
the  same  national  Providence  which  ha<l 
guarded  and  govenied  his  race  with  a 
{Mirsonal  care  st)  exprt'ss.  The  Greek 
thought  them  in  their  awful  undeviutiug 
order  far  more  sublime  than  he  could 
liave  done  had  he  held  them  to  be  exer¬ 
cises  of  a  mere  Supreme  Will.  But  yet 
he  would  willingly  have  connected  them 
with  an  order,  spiritual  as  w^ell  as  physical, 
such  as  he  recognized  in  the  destinies  of 
men.  Christ,  by  manifesting  the  |)ower 
which  controlled  and  upheld  them,  and 
yet  manifesting  it  with  a  healing  and  life- 
^ving  purpose,  answ'ered  both  these  crav¬ 
ings.  “  These  powers,’’  the  miracles  said, 
“  which  seem  so  physical,  so  arbitrary, 
sometimes  so  destructive  —  which  some¬ 
times  appear  to  be  w  ielded  by  an  evil 
spirit — ^are  in  the  hands  of  one  who  would 
heal  men’s  miseries,  restore  their  life, 
moral  and  physical,  purify  them  from  dis¬ 
ease,  and  hush  the  storm  into  a  calm ;  if 
it  ever  seem  otherw  ise,  be  sure  that  the 
seeming  destruction  lias  a  life-giving  pur¬ 
pose,  the  physical  disease  a  deeper  heal¬ 
ing  influence ;  that  the  tempest  is  a 
bringer  of  serener  j>eace,  the  blindness  a 
preparation  for  diviner  light.  The  order 
of  the  universe  has  a  sjMritual  root ;  the 
purpose  of  love  which  changes,  is  also  the 
purpose  of  love  which  directs  it.  He  who 
(an  bind  and  loose  the  forces  of  nature, 
has  thus  revealed  the  eternal  pui  jioses  in 
which  they  originate.” 

So  again,  Mr.  Mauritx},  in  a  sermon  of 
gi'eat  beauty,  claims  for  the  jiarables  that 
they  were  intended  to  reveal  the  spirit¬ 
ual  6ignifi(5ance  which  had  been  from  the 
first  embodied  in  the  ]ihysical  processes  of 
the  universe  —  that  the  analogy  between 
the  light  of  the  bcnly  and  the  light  of  the 
spirit,  the  sowuig  and  reaping  of  tlie  ex¬ 
ternal  and  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  the 
other  analogies  in  what  wo  usually  call 
Christ’s  “figurative”  language,  are  not 
really  metaphorical,  but  exhibit  the  per¬ 
fect  insight  of  the  (iivine  mind  of  the  Son 
into  the  creative  purjioses  of  the  Father. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  creator  of  our  spirits 
is  the  creator  of  our  bodies  also,  we  might 
only  expect  that  he  w  ho  revealed  the  true 
Lite  of  the  one,  would  know  and  exhibit 
its  close  natural  affinities  with  the  life  of 
the  other.  Is  not  the  physical  universe 
as  a  whole  meant  to  be  for  man  the  vest¬ 


ure  of  the  spiritual  universe  ?  Is  not  all 
the  truest  language,  therefore,  necessarily 
what  we  call  figurative ;  and  only  false 
when  the  spiritual  Is  interpreted  by  the 
physical,  instead  of  the  physical  by  the 
spiritual  ? 

“  But  if  there  is  in  this  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  organs  of  the  spirit  and  tlie  organs  of 
sense,  if  experience  assures  there  is,  does  not 
that  explain  to  us  the  meaning  and  power  of 
the  parables?  May  not  all  sensible  things,  by 
a  necessity  of  their  nature,  be  testifying  to  us 
of  that  which  is  nearest  to  us,  of  that  which  it 
most  (xmeerns  us  to  know,  of  the  mysteries  of 
our  own  life,  and  of  God’s  relation  to  us  ?  May 
it  not  be  impossible  for  us  to  esca[>e  from  these 
witnesses  ?  They  may  become  insignificant  to 
us  from  OUT  very  familiarity  with  them  ;  nay, 
we  may  utterly  forget  that  there  is  any  wonder 
in  them.  The  transformation  of  the  seed  into 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear  may  ajipear  to  us  tii« 
dullest  of  all  phenomena,  not  worthy  to  lie  no¬ 
ted  or  tliought  of.  The  difference  in  the  re¬ 
turns  from  different  soils,  or  from  the  same 
soils  under  different  cultivation  —  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  quality  of  the  produce,  and  the  re¬ 
lations  which  it  bears  to  the  quality  of  the 
seeds  —  may  be  interesting  to  us  from  the 
effect  such  varieties  have  upon  the  market,  from 
the  more  or  less  money  we  derive  from  the  sale ; 
not  the  least  as  facts  in  nature,  facts  for  medita¬ 
tion.  The  relation  between  a  landholder  or  far¬ 
mer  and  tliose  who  work  for  him,  between  a 
shepherd  and  his  sheep,  all  in  like  manner  may 
be  tried  by  the  same  pecuniary  standard  ;  apart 
from  that,  they  may  suggest  nothing  to  us. 
Thus  the  universe  becomes  actually  ‘  as  is  a 
landscape  to  a  dead  man’s  eye  the  business  in 
which  we  are  ourselves  engaged,  a  routine 
which  must  be  got  through  in  some  way  or  an¬ 
other,  that  we  may  have  leisure  to  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep.  Can  any  language  describe  this 
state  so  accurately  and  vividly  as  that  of  our 
Lord  in  the  text  ?  Seeing  we  see  and  do  not 
perceive ;  hearing  we  hear,  and  do  not  under¬ 
stand.” 

This  revelation,  however,  tlirough 
Christ — by  hi.s  life,  by  his  miracles,  by 
hLs  parables,  by  his  resurrection  aiul  as¬ 
cension —  of  the  Supreme  Will,  would 
not  have  fulfilled  as  it  did  the  “  de.sire  of 
all  natioas,”  h.ad  it  not  also  revealed  that 
living  power  in  man  by  which  human  n.a- 
ture  is  wrought  into  his  likeness.  To 
know  God  has  been,  in  all  ages,  but  an 
awful  knowledge,  until  the  formative  in¬ 
fluence  which  is  able  to  communicate  to 
us  his  nature  is  revealed  also.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly,  Christ  no  sooner  disappears 
from  earth  than  all  the  Christian  writings 
begin  to  dwell  far  more  on  the  new 
strength  he  had  revealed  within  them 
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than  on  Ills  outward  life.  The  interior 
growth  of  divine  nature  thus  revealed 
ini^ht  be  railed  new,  because  now  first 
they  recopnizeil  it  :ls  a  divine  power,  as  a 
power  they  could  truxt^  as  a  life  that 
would  grow  by  .its  own  might  within 
them  if  only  they  did  not  smother  it  and 
were  content  to  restrain  their  own  lower 
self  from  any  voluntary  inroads  of  evil. 
This  jx)wer  had  been  there,  no  doubt,  in 
all  men  and  all  times ;  the  germinating 
life  of  .an  inward  spirit  of  involuntary 
pood  hail  never  l)een  a  stranger  to  man  ; 
It  had  alw.ay8  pushed  with  gentle  pressure 
against  the  limits  of  narrow  minds  and 
narrow  hearts  .and  of  |K)8itive  evil— not, 
indeed,  with  the  keen  and  piercing  thrusts 
of  divine  judgment,  but  with  the  spontane¬ 
ous  movement  of  better  life  striving  to 
cast  off  the  scale  of  long-worn  habit.  Hut 
now’  this  jK)wer  w.as  not  only  felt,  but  its 
origin  was  revealed.  It  was  that  same 
divine  human  nature  which  had  been  em- 
liodied  in  the  earthly  Christ  that  w.as  stir¬ 
ring  ill  the  hearts  of  .all  men.  It  was  he, 
whose  life  had  been  so  strange  and  brief 
a  miracle  of  Ixaiuty,  to  whom  they  might 
trust  to  mold  afresh  the  twisted  shapes  of 
human  imperfection,  to  push  forward  the 
growth  of  the  good  seed  and  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  the  tares  within  them.  The  same 
life  which  had  shed  its  healing  influence 
over  the  sick  and  the  sinful  in  Galilee  and 
Judea,  w.as  hut  the  human  form  of  that 
which  fostered  the  true  nature  lieneath 
the  falsehoods  of  .all  actual  life,  and  worked 
within  the  disciples  as  they  preached  their 
risen  Lord.  It  was  not  they,  but  “  Christ 
that  w’orked  in  them.”  Here  was  the 
true  explanation  of  the  unity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  the  common  life  w’hich  was  the 
source  of  all  that  was  deep  and  good ;  as 
separative  influences  grew  out  of  all  th.at 
was  profoundly  evil.  They  were  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  Christ ;  his  nature  was  in  them  all, 
drawing  out  the  beauty  .and  chastening 
the  deformity,  breathing  the  breath  of 
universal  charity,  and  kindling  the  flame 
of  inextinguish.able  hope.  This  w.as  a 
power  to  trust  in,  the  image  of  the  Fath¬ 
er’s  w’ill,  because  breathing  the  very  spirit 
of  th.at  will ;  and  fuller  of  hope  than  any 
vision  of  a  holy  king  commanding  an  al¬ 
legiance  which  they  could  not  bend  their 
stiff  hearts  to  pay,  or  conquering  their 
moral  freedom  without  acting  on  the  se¬ 
cret  springs  of  their  humanity.  They 
h.ad  known  this  power  in  themselves  be¬ 
fore  ;  but  they  had  not  read  it  aright,  be¬ 


cause  they  had  not  estim.ated  aright  its 
source  and  the  cert.ainty  and  universality 
of  its  operation.  They  had  not  before 
know'u  it  as  directly  manifested  in  him 
who  ojK*ned  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and 
cleansed  the  leper,  and  stilled  the  storm  ; 
who  forgave  sins,  and  wrestled  with  temp¬ 
tation  ;  and  finally  passed  through  the 
grave,  and  trouble  deeper  th.an  the  grave, 
without  being  “  holden”  of  it,  because 
his  will  was  freely  surrendered  to  his 
F.ather. 

Here,  then,  wsis  a  revelation  not  simply 
of  the  Absolute  nature  of  God,  but  of  the 
formative  jK)wer  of  Christ  that  is  at  work 
to  cancel  distorted  growths,  and  even 
mere  natunal  deficiency  in  every  human 
heart.  But  it  was  to  do  more  th.an  this 
—  it  was  to  take  away  sin  itself  from  those 
who  could  bring  themselves  to  trust  their 
hearts  freely  to  his  influence ;  to  reveal 
to  them,  in  short,  the  great  divine  law 
that,  as  through  the  unity  of  human  na¬ 
ture  “  if  one  member  suffers,  alt  the  mem¬ 
bers  suffer  with  it,”  so  through  the  8.ame 
unity  a  new  life  may  spread  into  even  the 
weakest  and  corruptest  member.  It  w.as 
to  reveal  it  .as  the  highest  privilege  of  this 
great  central  human  life  to  purify  others 
when  once  their  will  begins  to  turn  to¬ 
wards  him  by  entering  into  the  very  heart 
of  their  evil  and  reaching  the  very  core  of 
their  inward  misery ;  so  th.at  W'hile  new 
life  returns  to  them^  the  shadow  of  pain 
inseparable  from  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  human  guilt  falls  back  on  the  spirit  of 
the  great  Purifier.  This  was  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  true  nature  in  man  ;  a  nature 
that  not  only,  as  the  Gentile  nations  felt, 
asserted  the  primitive  truth  .and  goodness 
properly  belonging  to  evei’y  human  crea- 
tute,  but  that  is  capable  of  restoring  that 
goodness,  canceling  the  sinful  h.abit,  melt¬ 
ing  the  rigid  heart,  em.ancipating  the  sul¬ 
len  temper,  by  the  mere  exertion  of  its 
spontaneous  fascin.ation  over  any  spirit 
which  once  surrenders  to  its  control. 
And  this,  accordingly,  is  the  great  subject 
of  Christi,an  writers  after  once  Christ  had 
left  the  earth.  It  was  to  them  a  new’  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  restoi’ative  power  in  every 
heart  w’as  not  the  pow’cr  of  their  own 
wills,  which  they  knew  to  be  limited  at 
most  to  a  rejection  of  evil  acts,  but  the 
ver)’  same  potver  w’hich  had  grown  up  in¬ 
to  a  perfect  humanity  in  Christ  and  only 
required  an  act  of  continuous  trust  to 
claim  them  for  its  ow’n.  To  trust  in  such 
a  i>ower  was  not  hard,  to  stifle  the  active 
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rebellion  of  their  othti  wills  was  possible ; 
but  to  purge  the  turbid  fountain  of  their 
human  life,  had  that  also  been  required  of  I 
them,  as  both  Jew  and  Gentile  had  often  ' 
dreamed,  was  mere  impossibility.  To ' 
know  who  it  was  who  was  working  in 
them,  was  to  multiply  infinitely  the  regen¬ 
erating  power  of  his  life.  1 

Such  then  we  hold  to  be  the  essence  of 
the  divine  Self-Revelation  of  God.  Into 
the  question  of  its  exact  relation  to  the  I 
historical  narrative  in  the  Bible,  slightly  I 
touched  u))on  both  by  Mr.  Mansel  and 
Mr.  Maurice,  wo  can  not  here  enter. 
While  accepting  gratefully  the  many  new 
and  brilliant  lights  which  all  Mr.  Mau¬ 
rice’s  Avritings,  and  this  last  j>erhaps  most 
of  all,  have  ca.st  on  the  deepest  subject 
into  Avhich  the  human  heart  can  enter,  we 
should  perhaps  differ  most  from  him  iu 
his  biblical  criticism.  A  mind  so  rich  in 
meditative  wisdom  as  his,  so  ready  to  j 
snatch  a  religious  truth  from  the  strangest 
confusion  of  histoiical  incident,  seems  ( 
scarcely  able  to  appreciate  the  kind  of  im-  j 
pression  which  inconsistent  and  sometimes  ' 
inconceivable  statements,  supjiorted  by 
no  appreciable  ei'idence  —  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  that  of  the  star  which  is  said  to  ' 
have  guided  the  Magians  to  the  manger 
at  Bethlehem  —  make  on  ordinary  stu¬ 
dents  AAnth  regard  to  all  historical  details, 
indeed  to  all  the  historical  elements  of 
Revelation.  Mr.  Maurice  is  as  deeply 
persuaded  as  we  are  that  the  fullest  and 
freest  criticism  will  work  out  the  most 
happy  issues.  For  ourselves,  we  feel  little 
doubt  that  such  criticism  w'ill  shoAV  a  large 
admixture  of  untrustworthy  elements  in 
the  narratiA’e  of  both  Old  and  New'  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  if  it  prove  so,  the  mere 


emancipation  of  the  intellect  from  what 
seems  a  purely  literary  superstition  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  Bible  narratives,  VA’ill  pro¬ 
bably  bring  far  more  gain  to  the  spiritual 
freedom  of  man,  and  do  far  more  to  direct 
attention  to  the  spiritual  evidences  of  all 
divine  truth,  than  any  other  result  could 
educe.  We  beliet'e  Bibliolatry  has  been, 
and  is  likely  long  to  be,  the  bane  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Christianity.  Spiritual  realities 
Avould  indeed  be  recognized  as  spiritual 
realities  by  feAv,  had  they  had  no  perfect 
manifestation  in  the  actual  works  and 
I  Providence  of  God — had  not  the  desire 
of  the  heart  been  embodied  in  the  desire 
of  the  eyes.  But  that  no  minute  history 
was  needful  of  the  earthly  life  of  Him  who 
can  intei'pret  his  own  meaning,  and  who 
I  came  that  he  might  draw  the  vail  from 
eternal  poAA'er  and  truth,  and  not  to  fas¬ 
cinate  men’s  eyes  and  hearts  to  one  single 
illuminated  i>oint  of  space  and  time — is 
sufficiently  j)roved  by  the  absence  of  all 
records  of  his  life  AA’hich  can  be  called 
minute,  or  which  do  not  rely  on  the  faith- 
fulneas  of  memory  even  for  their  outlines. 
Human  v.anity,  eager  to  guarantee  its  own 
immortality,  carries  laboriously  about  all 
the  paraphernalia  for  setting  doAi’ii  every 
word  an«l  action  before  its  transient  life  is 
spent.  He  who  is  solving  the  agonizing 
problems  of  ages,  speaking  to  the  depths 
of  the  human  spiiit  in  generations  on  gen¬ 
erations  yet  unl)oni,  and  uttering  “  the 
things  Avhich  have  been  ke|»t  secret  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,”  can  .afford 
i  to  dispense  Avith  the  minute  hlstorj’  of  his 
I  life,  when  he  has  poAA'er  to  turn  every  hu¬ 
man  conscience  into  a  new  witness  of  liLs 
I  truth,  and  every  heart  into  a  new'  evange- 
i  list  of  his  glory. 


Haxse  Tow'xs. — A  commercial  union  I 
c.alled  the  Hanseatic  League,  was  formed  | 
by  a  number  of  port  tow'ns  in  Germany,  i 
in  supfKArt  of  each  other  against  the  pira-  i 
cics  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes :  this  asso-  { 
elation  began  in  1164,  and  the  League  w'as  | 
signed  in  1241.  At  first  it  consisted  only  I 
of  tow'ns  situate  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bal- 1 
tic  Sea,  but  its  strength  and  reputation  j 
increa.sing,  there  was  scarce  any  trading ' 
city  in  Europe  but  desired  to  be  admitte<l ! 
into  it,  and  in  process  of  time  it  consisted  I 
of  sixty-six  cities.  They  grew  so  formida- 1 


ble  as  to  ])roclaim  war  on  Waldemar, 
King  of  Denmark,  about  the  year  1.348, 
and  against  Erick  in  1428,  with  forty  ships, 
and  twelve  thousand  regular  troops  be¬ 
sides  seamen.  This  gave  umbrage  to 
several  princes,  w'ho  ordered  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  their  respective  kingdoms  to 
withdraw'  their  efiects,  and  so  broke  up 
the  greatest  part  and  strength  of  the  as- 
soebtion.  In  1 6.30,  the  only  tow'ns  of  note 
of  this  once  pow'erful  League  retaining  the 
name,  were  Lubeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bre¬ 
men. 
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W E  must  be  phiin  with  our  readers.  It 
will  not  do  to  mince  matters  where  ques¬ 
tions  of  science  are  concerned.  Dainty 
people,  will,  no  doubt,  object  to  the  pro¬ 
position  we  are  about  to  advance.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  persist.  Fearless  of  the  con¬ 
sequences —  utterly  unawed  by  the  hisses 
which  we  know  will  ensue  —  we  proceed 
to  lay  down  the  following  assertion  :  We 
are  all  living  stoves  —  walking  fire-places 
— furnaces  in  the  flesh. 

The  charming  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
who  made  such  pleas,ant  havoc  amongst 
the  electors  of  W estminster,  in  the  days  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  by  kissing  refractory 
voters,  used  to  declare  that  the  finest 
compliment  she  ever  received  came  from 
the  lips  of  a  dustman.  Stepping  out  of 
her  carriage  one  day,  a  worthy  who  be¬ 
longed  to  that  profe8>ion,  and  who  was 
about  to  indulge  in  a  little  tobacco,  caught 
sight  of  her  sparkling  countenance,  and 
exclaimed :  “  (J  ma'am !  do  let  me  light 
my  pijx;  at  your  eyes !” 

Now,  w’e  do  not  ititend  to  say  that  any 
one  can  kindle  a  cigar,  or  boil  an  egg,  or 
even  ignite  a  lucifer-tnatch,  at  these  hu¬ 
man  hearths.  There  have  been  old  saints, 
it  is  true,  w'hose  piety  was  so  ardent,  that 
when,  like  St.  Fechieii,  they  plunged  into  | 
a  bath,  the  W'ater  began  to  bubble  and 
seethe  as  if  it  were  passing  into  a  state  of 
excitable  ebullition.  lint  we  can  not  con¬ 
scientiously  indorse  a  story  of  this  de¬ 
scription.  Perhaps  our  bodies  may  now 
be  in  a  more  secular  condition  than  form¬ 
erly  ;  certainly  they  are  not  capable  of 
rivaling  these  legendary  feats.  Still,  we 
repeat,  they  are  stoves — fire-places  —  fur- 
ntices  —  if  those  terms  can  be  applied  to 
any  apparatus  for  the  express  production 
of  caloric. 

Let  the  disgusted  reader  try  a  simple 
experiment.  Insert  the  bulb  of  a  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  mouth,  and  the  mercury 
will  rise  rajudly  until  it  indicates  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  98®.  There  it  will  re¬ 
main,  with  little  or  no  vari.ation,  however 
long  he  may  devote  himself  to  this  scien¬ 
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tific  inquiry  —  that  is  to  say,  for  a  period 
of  about  ten  minutes — seeing  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  calculations,  the  tongue  is 
generally  wanted  at  the  expiration  of  this 
time  either  for  the  purposes  of  talking  or 
eating.  Meanwhile,  the  air  around  may 
be  as  cool  as  you  will.  Suppose  it  to  be 
the  month  of  .lanuary,  when  winter  Is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  bo  reigning  in  full  vigor,  and 
every  inanimate  object  appears  to  have 
l)een  drained  of  its  caloric ;  still  the  hu¬ 
man  structure  wdll  exhibit  a  suridus  of 
66®  above  the  freezing  point.  Why  is 
this  ?  How  does  it  happen  that,  whilst  a 
bronze  statue  fluctuates  in  its  temperature 
with  every  passing  breeze,  the  living  or¬ 
ganism  maintains  its  standard  heat  unim¬ 
paired,  and  preserves  its  tropical  climate 
within,  though  the  air  should  be  full  of 
frost  and  the  ground  enveloped  in  snow  ? 
It  is  manifest  that  we  must  have  some 
power  of  “  brewing”  caloric  for  ourselves. 

Now,  w’hat  is  the  philosophy  of  an 
ordinary  fire-place  ?  The  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  combines  with  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  coal,  producing,  in  the 
one  case,  carbonic  acid,  in  the  other,  water 
or  vapor ;  and  this  is  done  with  so  much 
chemical  fuss,  that  heat  and  flame  are 
largely  evolved.  But  wo  must  not  im¬ 
agine  that  a  great  display  of  light  and  a 
lavish  discharge  of  caloric  are  essential  to 
the  operation,  any  more  than  an  immense 
“  spread”  and  “  splutter”  are  necessary  to 
constitute  a  man  a  genius.  The  burning 
of  a  candle  may  seem  to  be  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  thing  from  the  decay  of  a  bit  of  wood ; 
but,  in  truth,  the  latter  is  little  else  than 
a  mild  and  dilatory  species  of  combustion. 
It  is  a  masked  sort  of  conflagration,  in 
which  the  oxydation  is  accomplished 
without  emitting  as  much  sensible  heat 
as  would  singe  the  wings  of  a  moth,  or  as 
much  luminous  matter  as  would  gild  a 
pin’s  head. 

Just  so  in  the  body.  Carbon  and  hy¬ 
drogen  are  j)erj)etual!y  uniting  with  oxy¬ 
gen.  The  latter  gas,  inhaled  with  every 
breath,  is  brought  into  constant  con- 
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tact  with  the  former  elements ;  and  if  with  blushes,  say  by  an  unexpected  offer 
their  combination  is  attended  with  calo-  — is  not  a  sensation  of  heat  sudd<‘nly  ex- 
rific  results  in  the  open  air,  w'hy  should  periei>eed  in  the  countenance  ?  and  to 
not  similar  demonstrations  accompany  what  can  this  be  ascribed  but  a  direct  in- 
their  union  in  the  human  interior  as  far  tervention  of  the  nervous  power  V  The 
as  circumstances  will  permit?  effect,  it  is  true,  is  temjrorary,  and  it  docs 

“  But,  pray,”  exclaims  the  reader,  with  not  follow  that  the  extra  caloric  is  <lrawn 
a  strong  sense  of  the  indignity  which  has  from  specuil  sources,  bwausc  the  captive's 
been  put  uj>on  him,  by  converting  his  per-  capillaries  have  been  stung  to  w'rath,  or 
son  into  a  fire-place,  “  how  and  where  is  liecause  the  maiden’s  have  been  flushed 
this  combustion  effected  ?”  w'ith  delight.  But  it  has  been  found  by 

Listen,  aftVonted  friend !  Your  tw’enty-  experiment  that  whatever  enfeebles  the 
four  }>ounds  of  blood  are  sent  to  the  lungs  nervous  energy,  lessens  the  development 
for  aeration  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  for  of  vital  heat.  Let  the  nerves  be  8tu|>efied 
every  pulsation.  There  it  takes  up  a  dose  I  by  narcotics,  jiaralyzed  by  injuries  done 
of  oxygen,  of  which  gas  it  can  absorb  one  to  the  spinal  cord,  severeil  by  the  knife, 
ninth  or  one  tenth  of  its  bulk.  Passing  |  or,  still  more,  destroyt*d  by  the  decapita- 
tlirough  the  heart,  and  propelled  into  the  I  tion  of  the  animal,  (for  which  act  a  very 
capillaries,  it  returns  to  the  lungs  loaded  j  merciless  jihilosopher  is  required,)  and  in 
with  carbonic  acid.  The  oxygen  has  j  these  cases  the  teinj>erature  is  diminished, 
vanislied  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  picked  up  and  in  the  latter  instance  totally  anni- 
suflicient  carbon  in  its  route  to  convert  it  j  hilated,  even  though  respiration  should  bo 
into  the  gas  which  enUveiis  champagne  and  I  partially  pre^ongeii.  8till,  whatever  in¬ 
soda  water,  but  kills  animals  in  the  Grotto  |  fluence  may  be  assigned  to  the  nervous 
del  Carre  or  the  Upas  Valley  of  Java.  A  i  pow'er,  the  fact  that  oxygen  is  per])etually 
small  portion,  it  is  true,  does  not  come  |  entering  the  Imdy  as  a  constituent  of  com- 
ba<‘k  in  this  mephitic  form,  but  the  miss-  |  mon  air,  and  returning  as  a  constituent  of 
ing  quantity  is  supposed  to  have  com-  |  (‘arbonic  acid  and  moisture,  compels  us  to 
billed  W'ith  hydrogen,  producing  water,  reganl  it  as  the  chief,  though  it  may  not 
which  issues  as  va|>or  from  the  lungs,  or  1k‘  the  exclusive,  source  of  vit-il  caloric, 
is  turned  to  account  in  the  system  itself.  Dulong  and  Desjiretz  were  of  opinion  that 
Here  tiien — to  say  nothing  of  other  com-  it  could  not  explain  the  derivation  of  more 
bustible  elements,  such  as  sulphur  and  than  three  fourths  of  our  bodily  warmth, 
perhaps  phosphorus — we  have  the  unques-  Sundry  ugly  objections  have  Wen  urged 
tionable  fact  that  the  oxygen  inspired  has  to  Dr.  Crawford’s  conclusions  as  to  the 
entered  into  confederacy  with  carbon,  and  difference  between  the  sirecific  capacity  of 
consequently  as  large  an  amount  of  heat  venous  and  arterial  blood.  But  the  great 
must  have  Wen  liberated  as  if  the  same  chemical  Baron  of  the  day,  Liebig,  speaks 
transaction  had  occurred  in  a  grate  or  a  most  decidedly  on  tlie  point :  “  The  com- 
candlestick.  It  is  in  the  capillary  vessels,  bination  of  a  txnnbustibic  substance  with 
and  therefore  in  every  quarter  of  the  oxygen  (says  he)  is,  under  all  circum- 
frame,  that  this  process  is  conducted.  stances,  the  only  source  of  animal  heat.” 

Much  has  been  said,  much  written,  re-  j  Granting,  then,  that  our  bodies  are 
ppecting  the  precise  sources  of  vital  calo-  j  veritable  stoves,  the  exasperated  reader 
ric.  Dr.  Black’s  theory  was,  that  the  :  will  desire  to  know  whence  wo  jirocure 
latent  heat  of  the  air  —  and  there  is  '  our  fuel.  Fortunately  our  coal  and  fire- 
enough  in  any  apartment,  were  it  sud-  i  wood  are  stored  up  in  a  very  interesting 
denly  struck  out,  to  reduce  the  occupants  '  form.  They  are  laid  Wfore  us  in  the 
to  a  cinder  —  was  partially  made  sensible  '  sha^ie  of  bread-and-butter,  puddings  and 
in  the  lungs,  and  thus  communicated  to  !  pies ;  rashers  of  baix>n  for  the  laborer, 
the  visiting  blood.  Some  philosophers  and  haunches  of  venison  or  turtle  soup  for 
have  voted  for  an  electro-chemical  origin:  j  the  epicure.  Instead  of  being  brought  up 
some  have  demanded  for  the  nervous  j  in  scuttles,  they  are  presented  in  tureens, 
force  a  share  at  least  in  the  management  |  dishes,  or  tumblers,  or  all  of  them  in 
of  our  internal  thermometer.  To  the  '  pleasant  succession.  In  fact,  whenever 
latter  hyimthesis,  indeed,  some  weight  j  you  send  a  person  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
must  be  allow’ed.  When  a  man  is  thrown  I  you  virtually  request  the  honor  of  his 


into  a  passion — as,  for  instance,  by  an  un-  company  to  take  fuel ;  and  when  you  see 
expected  arrest ;  or  a  lady  is  covered  him  enthusiastically  employed  on  your 
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dainties,  yon  know  that  ho  is  literally 
“  shoveling”  coke  into  his  corporeal  at»>ve. 
For  all  food  must  contain  two  species  of 
elements,  if  it  is  to  do  its  duty  efficiently. 
There  must  be  a  jx)rtion  which  is  available 
for  the  repair  of  the  frame,  which  will  re¬ 
make  it  as  fast  as  it  is  unmade,  and  which 
therefore  has  bt*en  called  the  plastic  or 
lM)dy-building  material.  Hut  there  must 
also  be  a  certain  quantity  of  non-azotized 
matter,  which  will  combine  with  oxygen 
in  order  that  it  may  undergo  combustion. 
If  we  take  milk,  the  “  model  fof»d  ”  of 
animals,  as  a  criterion  of  j)roportion,  we 
shall  fimi  that  three  or  four  times  as  much 
of  the  latter  is  needed  as  of  the  former. 
For  one  pound  of  simply  restorative  i»rov- 
ender,  an  energetic  man  requires  four  of 
digestible  fuel.  The  ultimate  form  in 
which  this  fuel  is  bunit  is  that  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  sulithnr;  but  proximately 
M’e  swallow  it  in  the  shafie  (»f  fat,  starch, 
sugar,  alcohol,  and  other  less  inflammatory 
compounds.  Hy  far  the  most  incendiary 
of  these  substances  is  fat:  ten  pounds  of 
this  material,  imported  into  your  stove, 
will  do  as  much  work — that  is,  m  IU  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  w'armth  —  as  twenty-tour 
of  starch,  twenty-tive  of  sugar,  or  even 
twenty-six  of  spirits.  I 

And  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  observe  ' 
how  sagaciously  the  instinct  of  man  has 
fastened  upon  the  articles  which  will  best 
supply  him  with  the  species  of  fuel  he  re- 
(juires.  The  Ks(|nimaux,  for  example,  is 
extremely  partial  to  oily  fare.  Ho  does 
not  know  whv.  He  never  heard  of  the 
doi'trine  of  animal  heat.  Hut  he  feels  in¬ 
tuitively  that  bear’s  grease  and  blubber 
are  the  things  for  him.  Condemn  him  to 
live  on  potatot*a  or  maize,  and  the  jioor 
fellow  Mould  restmt  the  cruelty  as  much 
as  a  London  alderman  of  the  old  school,  if 
sentenced  to  subsist  on  M  ater-grnel  alone. 
And  the  savage  M’ould  be  jierfectly  right. 
Exposed  as  he  is  to  the  flerce  c.old  of  a 
northern  sky,  every  object  around  him 
]>lun<lering  him  of  his  caloric  incessantly, 
M’hat  he  needs  is  plenty  of  unctuous  fooil, 
liecause  from  this  he  can  generate  the 
greatest  quantity  of  heat,  tin  the  other 
hand,  the  native  of  the  tropics,  equally 
ignorant  of  animal  chemistry,  eseheMrs  the 
fiery  diet  M  hieh  his  climate  renders  inap- 
jtropriate,  and  keeps  himself  cool  on  rice 
or  dates,  or  M’aterj'  fruits. 

Hence  M-e  see  the  reason  w'hy  a  very 
stout  man,  if  deprived  of  food,  can  keep  up 
his  iH)rporeal  fires  for  a  longer  time  than  a 


slender  one.  Human  fat,  to  use  a  dock 
exjtression,  is  bonded  fuel.  It  con-stitutes 
a  hoard  of  combustible  material,  upon 
M’hich  the  owner  may  draw  whenever  his 
ordinary  supplies  are  intercepted.  Should 
any  voluminous  gentleman  be  put  upon 
short  commons,  or,  worse  still,  upon  no 
commons  at  all,  this  reserve  fund  M’ould 
be  silently  invaded,  and  day  by  day  the 
sufferer  would  dwindle  dou  n  until  reduced 
to  an  att'ecting  slate  of  attenuation.  Let 
all  plump  jKM-sons  therefore  rejoice.  We 
offer  them  our  heartv’,  jrerhajis  somewhat 
envious,  congratulations.  They,  at  any 
rate,  are  prepared  to  stand  a  long  siege 
from  cold.  Hlessed  with  such  dep<‘>ts  of 
fuel  in  their  ow'n  frames,  they  are  entitled 
to  croM’  over  the  spare  Cassius  like  figurt*8 
in  which  no  bountiful  jtrovision  has  Ireen 
made  for  the  season  of  privation.  They, 
too,  can  afford  to  lavish  their  calonc  when 
lankier  mortals  have  none  to  sjKrrt.  Partly 
in  jest,  but  partly  in  earnest,  a  military 
writer  mentions  a  corpulent  soldier  who 
threw  out  so  much  heat  that  his  comrades 
contended  for  the  pleasure  of  lying  near 
him  whilst  bivouacking  in  the  field.  It  is 
even  idayfully  alleged  that  some  of  them 
M'ould  come  to  warm  their  hands  over 
him ;  and  it  was  certain  that  no  man  in 
the  army  could  dry  up  a  puddle  by  force 
of  natural  caloric  with  more  celerity  than 
this  jiortly  hero.  Is  there  not  something 
positively  btmevolent  in  obesity?  Under 
such  circumstances,  who  would  not  wish 
to  be  philanthropically  fat  ? 

For  the  same  reason  animals  which 
hybernate,  like  the  bear,  jerboa,  marmot, 
dormouse,  bat,  and  others,  generally  grow 
plump  before  they  retire  into  winter  quart¬ 
ers.  Upon  this  capital  of  corpulence  they 
subsist  during  their  lethargy,  the  re.spira- 
tion  being  lessemnl,  the  pulse  reduced  to 
a  few  l>eat.s  per  minute,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  lowered  to  perhaps  30°  or  40*.  Hut 
when  the  season  of  toijior  terminates, 
they  issue  from  their  caves  and  burrows, 
meagre  and  ravenous,  having  burnt  up 
their  stock  of  fuel ;  Hruin  himself  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  anxious  to  defraud  the  per¬ 
fumers  of  the  unguent  M’hich  is  so  precious 
in  their  eyes.* 

•  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  doctrin% 
of  Vital  Heat  applici  to  animals  as  well  as  to  men. 
All  hare  their  stores  as  well  as  we ;  but  for  want  of 

K,  we  contiDe  our  obserratioDS  to  human  caloric 
It  may  suffice  at  present  to  say  that  some 
creatures  exhibit  a  higher  temperature  than  tire  lords 
of  creation.  Birds  are  the  hottest;  they  reach  about 
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Such  then  being  the  stove,  and  such ! 
the  fuel,  let  us  now  advert  to  one  or  two 
of  the  peculiarities  which  this  remarkable 
ap])aralus  exhibits.  It  has  been  justly 
eulogized  on  the  score  of  its  surprising 
economy.  None  of  its  caloric,  we  may 
say,  is  wasted  ;  the  whole  is  expended  in 
warming  the  frame,  from  its  innermost 
recesses  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  the 
extremities  of  the  toes.  To  maintain  the  ■ 
temperature  of  any  apartment  at  98°  for 
threescore  years  and  ten  would  involve  a  ! 
bill  of  some  little  severity  at  the  coal-mer¬ 
chant’s.  But  the  quantity  of  combustible 
matter  actually  consumed  ujwn  our  hu- : 
man  premises  is  comparatively  small. ' 
From  ten  to  fifteen  ounces  of  carbon  are  ' 
daily  ex|>elled  from  the  lungs,  or  dis¬ 
charged  through  the  skin,  of  an  adult  i 
W’hose  stove  is  in  full  iiractice.  The  hy¬ 
drogen  and  other  trines  should  also  be  ' 
taken  into  account  in  our  budget  of  fuel ; 
but  as  the  total  quantity  of  oxygen  inhaled 
in  a  year  was  computed  by  Lavoisier  at 
700  or  800  pounds  only,  ami  as  all  chemi- , 
cal  combinations  are  effected  in  defi-  i 
nite  pro|K)rtion8,  the  maximum  amount 
of  combustibles  employed  may  be  a.scer-  i 
tained  with  some  approach  to  truth.*  To 
express  the  results  numerically,  it  has : 
been  said  that  the  caloric  produced  in  a  i 
year  would  raise  twenty  or  twenty-five  I 
thousjind  ])Ounds  of  water  from  the  freez¬ 
ing  to  the  boiling  point.  But  [lerhaps  a 
more  vivid  conception  may  be  obtained 
by  considering  that  the  difference  lietween 


103“  or  104“.  Even  the  duck,  with  all  its  aquatic 
propensities,  has  warmer  blood  than'  man.  Most 
manimifers  maj  be  quoted  at  100“  thou(;h  considera¬ 
ble  differences  exist  In  the  heart  of  a  lamb  the 
thermometer  rose  to  107°.  In  contradistinction  to 
mammals  and  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes  have  been 
designated  “cold  blooded;”  but  this  assertion  is 
semewhat  calumnious :  for  though  their  heat  varies 
with  the  medium  in  whidi  they  exist,  their  temper¬ 
ature  is  generally  a  few  degrees  higher.  Even  in¬ 
sects,  Crustacea,  molluscs,  and  other  invertebrate 
“  sm^  deer,”  down  to  the  most  insignificant  polyp, 
appear  to  take  out  a  license  to  distill  caloric  on  their  I 
own  premises.  Further,  certain  plants,  whilst  ab-  , 
sorbing  oxgen  and  making  carbonic  add,  as  in  the  ! 
process  of  inflorescence,  become  much  wanner  tlian  | 
the  surrounding  air ;  whilst  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  was  only  66°,  an  Arum  cordifoUum  has  been 
known  to  range  from  111"  to  128". 

*  *  Lavoisiei^s  estimate  is  certainly  low.  To  satu¬ 
rate  800  lbs.  of  oxgen  with  carbon  alone,  300  lbs.  of 
the  latter  would  be  required.  This  would  scarcely 
admit  of  a  pulmonary  discharge  of  10  oza.  of  cliarcOHl 
a  day.  were  the  whole  oxygen  employed  in  pnxluc- 
ing  carbonic  acid,  and  the  cutaneous  rospiration 
thrown  out  of  consideration. 


the  heat  of  the  human  •  interior  and  the 
average  heat  of  a  latitude  like  ours,  repre¬ 
sents  the  whole  difference  l)etween  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter.  If  the  surplus  warmth 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom — that 
which  we  jiosscss  over  and  above  what 
the  climate  itself  affords — could  be  collect¬ 
ed,  it  would  fu8(‘  great  masses  of  iron,  or 
burn  a  town  to  tinder. 

The  ca.se  is  still  more  remarkable  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  occupants  of  the  Polar  wastes. 
If  the  corporeal  caloric  of  these  barbarians 
could  be  communicated  to  their  .atmo¬ 
sphere,  BO  as  to  impregnate  the  region 
with  the  same  temperature,  the  aspect  of 
the  locality  would  oe  completely  changed. 
An  Arctic  l.andscaj^ie  would  be  a  scene 
where  tropical  fruits  might  flourish  in  the 
open  air,  where  jttilms  might  rear  their 
slender  stems  .ami  bany.ans  spread  their 
awful  shade,  where  tigers  might  lurk  in 
the  thickets  and  bo.as  lie  wiled  in  the 
tre.acherous  folLage  above,  and  where  the 
waters  might  be  employed  in  fanning  these 
British  conquerors  with  punkahs,  or  car¬ 
rying  them  in  palanquins  on  a  trip  to  the 
Magnetic  Pole. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
in  this  wtirnth-producing  apparatus,  is  the 
self-regulating  jiower  which  it  |H>sscsses. 
The  firtnt  on  our  domestic  hearths  decline 
at  one  moment  and  augment  .at  another. 
Sometimes  the  mistress  of  the  house 
threatens  to  faint  on  account  of  excessive 
heat:  sometimes  the  master  emleavoi-s 
to  improve  the  temp<*rature  by  .a  passion¬ 
ate  use  of  the  poker,  with  an  obligato  ac- 
I  corapaniment  of  growls  re.specting  the 
!  excessive  cold.  Were  such  irregularities 
!  to  prevail  unchecked  in  our  fleshy  stoves, 
we  should  suffer  considerable  annoy.ance. 
i  After  a  meal  of  very  inflammatory  inate- 
ri.als,  or  an  hour  spent  in  extraordinary 
!  exertion,  the  gush  of  caloric  might  throw 
j  the  system  into  a  state  of  high  fever.  How 
is  this  prevented  ?  In  some  of  our  artifi¬ 
cial  stoves  little  doors  or  slides  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  control  the  admission  of  air:  in 
furnaces  connected  with  steam-engines, 
we  may  have  dampers  which  will  aia'om- 
jilish  the  same  purpose  by  the  ingenious 
manipulations  of  the  machine  itself.  Jbit 
neither  doors  nor  damjiers.  pokers  nor 
stokers,  can  lie  employed  in  the  bixlily 
apparatus.  If,  on  the  one  h.and,  our  hu¬ 
man  fires  should  begin  to  flag  from  undue 
expenditure  of  heat,  the  apfietito  s|K‘aks 
out  sharply,  and  compels  the  owner  to 
look  round  for  fuel.  Hunger  rings  the 
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bell,  and  orders  up  coala  in  the  shape  of  |  jurors,  like  the  old  Spanish  Saludores,  the 
savory  meats.  Even  nags  and  insuihcient  Italian  Lionetti,  the  English  Richardsons 
clothing  contribute  to  make  a  man  vora-  I  and  Powells,  have  earned  a  daring  liveli- 
cious.  Or  should  the  summons  be  ne-  j  hood  by  tlieir  salarnandrine  feats ;  and 
glected,  the  garnered  fat,  as  we  have  seen,  ,  though  in  these  eases  impunity  was  gen- 
is  thrown  into  the  grate  to  keep  the  fur-  j  erally  secured  by  artificial  prej)arations, 
nace  in  play.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  yet  we  know  that  some  of  their  marvels, 
heat  internally  developed  or  externally  |  stich  as  dipping  the  finger  into  molten 
a]»])lied  should  become  unreasonably  in-  j  lead,  may  be  .accomplished  with  safety  by 
tense,  a  very  cunning  process  t)f  n'duetion  ■  any  one  who  chooses  to  try  the  experiment, 
is  adopted.  When  a  substance  grows  too  !  I)rs.  Blagdon  and  Fordyce  remained 
hot,  the  simj)le8t  method  of  bringing  it  ,  for  some  time  in  an  apartment  where  the 
into  a  cooler  frame  is  to  sprinkle  it  with  glow  of  the  air  sufficed  to  roast  eggs  and 
water,  the  conversion  of  the  fluid  into  dress  steaks — drying  the  latter  indeed  so 
vajmr  involving  the  consumption  of  a  as  to  put  them  out  of  the  pale  of  mastica- 
large  amount  of  caloric.  This  is  precisely  tion  ;  yet  the  blood  in  their  veins  was  not 
w  hat  occtirs  in  our  human  organisms.  But,  put  on  the  simmer.  You  would  have  ex- 
doubtless,  when  we  mention  the  word  pected  them  to  sufl’er  like  Master  Phaldon, 
ptraptmtion,  the  reader,  still  more  deeply  when  “nectantos  sustinet  a'stus ;  fervent- 
<lisgusted,  Avill  tell  ns  that  this  is  an  ex-  esq»ie  auras  velut  e  fornace  ])rofunda,  ore 
tremcly  uncouth  topic,  and  that  we  ought  trahit.”  But  no,  their  breath  chilled 
to  blush  for  referring  to  such  a  coarse,  ill-  their  nostrils  in  the  act  of  exjuratiou^  it 
bred  openition.  Not  in  the  least!  On  sank  the  mercury  in  the  themometer  sev- 
the  contrary,  we  venture  to  siihmit  that  i  eral  ilegrees;  it  cooled  their  fingers  if 
jMjrspiration  is  an  exceetlingly  philosophi-  •  directed  upon  them  ;  and  this  it  did, 
cal  process.  Instead  of  thinking  slightly  though  the  atnmsphere  around  them  .acted 
of  a  person  who  may  happen  to  be  in  that  like  a  sirocco  when  set  in  motion;  and 
condition,  we  ought  to  esteem  him  as  one  though  a  fan,  instead  of  producing  a 
who  is  in  a  highly  scientific  state  of  body,  pleasant  breeze,  would  have  coni|H*lled 
For  no  sooner  docs  the  temperature  of  the  the  strongest-minded  lady  to  faint,  how- 
fnune  rise  above  its  standard  bight,  than  ever  determined  her  nerves.  W'hat  pro- 
the  sudorific  glands,  indignant  at  the  tected  these  fire-pmof  men?  Simply, 
event,  begin  to  give  out  their  fluid  sensi-  their  sudorific  glands.  The  sweat  jKiured 
bly,  so  as  to  batlie  the  surface  of  the  flesh,  down  their  frames,  and  if  any  of  our  dain- 
Kach  little  perspiratory  pi|K*  (and  there  ty  friends  had  stood  in  their  places,  they 
are  supjKiscd  to  Ire  six  or  seven  millions  wouhl  doubtless  have  been  ashamed  of 
of  jmres  with  twenty-eight  miles  of  ghin-  the  jkioIs  of  perspiration  which  were 
dular  tubing  attached)  discharges  its  formed  on  the  floor. 

stream  of  moisture  as  if  it  were  the  hose  What  sliall  w’e  say  then,  good  reader  ? 
of  a  fire-engine,  so  that  the  skin  is  speedily  Speaking  seriously,  and  looking  at  the 
sluiced,  and  further  incendiary  proceerl  question  from  a  mere  human  jroint  of  view, 
ings  are  arrested.  Whenever,  therefore,  could  any  jrroject  appear  more  hopeless, 
a  man  becomes  overheated  by  working,  than  one  for  burning  fuel  in  a  soft  delicate 
running,  rowdng,  fighting,  making  furious  fabric  like  the  human  body — a  fabric  corn- 
speeches  at  the  hustings,  or  otlu-r  violent  posed  for  the  most  part  of  mere  fluids — a 
exertions,  he  invarialily  resorts  to  this  fabric  which  might  be  easily  scorched  by 
8{M*cie8  of  exudation,  and  his  friends  begin  excess  of  heat  or  d.amaged  by  excess  of 
to  be  alarmed  lest  he  should  fairly  deli-  cold?  Does  it  not  seem  like  a  touch  of 
quesce.  (Quixotism  in  Nature,  to  design  a  stove 

Hence  too  arises  the  singular  |K)wer  of  with  flesh  for  its  walls,  veins  for  its  flues, 
bearing  fora  time  a  temperature  which  skin  for  its  covering  ?  Yet  here,  we  h.ave 
w’ould  parch  the  bodv  into  mummy  were  seen,  is  an  apparatus,  which,  as  if  by 
it  divested  of  life,  linkers  will  venture  magic,  produces  a  steady  stream  of  heat 
into  ovens  where  the  heat  is  consiilerably  — not  trickling  penuriously  from  its  foun- 
above  the  boiling  jioint.  Chantrey,  the  tains,  but  flowing  on  day  and  night,  Avin- 
sculptor,  entered  a  drying-kiln  where  the  ter  and  summer,  without  a  moment’s  ces- 
thermometer  indicated  350°.  Chafiert,  sation  from  .Tamiary  to  December.  Carry 
the  fire-king,  plunged  into  .an  atmosphere  this  splendid  machine  to  the  coldest  re- 
which  ranged  from  400°  to  600°.  Con-  gions  on  the  globe — set  it  up  in  a  scene 
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where  the  frosts  are  so  crusliinjj  that  na¬ 
ture  seems  to  be  trampled  dead — still  it 
|iours  out  its  mysterious  supplies  with 
unabated  profusion.  It  is  an  apparatus, 
too,  which  does  its  work  un watched,  and 
in  a  groat  measure  unaided.  The  very 
fuel  which  is  throMTi  into  it  in  random 
heaps  is  internally  sifted  and  sorted,  so 
that  the  true  combustible  elements  are 
conveyed  to  their  place  and  applied  to 
their  duty  with  unerring  precision.  No 
hand  is  needed  to  trim  its  tires,  to  temper 
its  glow,  to  remove  its  ashes.  Smoke 
there  is  none,  spark  there  is  none,  flame 
there  is  none.  The  pulmonary  chimney 
is  never  clogged  with  human  gi-ime.  All 
is  so  delicately  managed  that  the  fairest 
skin  is  neither  shriveled  tior  blackened  by 
the  burnings  within.  Is  this  apparatus 
placed  in  circumstances  which  rob  it  too 
fist  of  its  caloric  ?  Then  the  appetite  be¬ 
comes  clamorous  for  food,  and  in  satisfy¬ 
ing  its  demands  the  fleshy  stove  is  silently 
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replenished.  Or,  are  we  placed  in  peril 
from  suberabundant  warmth  ?  Then  the 
tiny  floodgates  of  perspiration  are  flung 
open,  and  the  surface  is  laid  under  water 
until  the  fires  within  are  reduced  to  their 
wonted  level.  Assailed  on  the  one  hand 
by  heat,  the  body  resists  the  attack,  if 
resistance  be  possible,  until  the  store  of 
moisture  is  dissinated :  assailed  on  the 
other  by  cold,  it  Iceeps  the  enemy  at  bay 
until  the  hoarded  stock  of  fuel  is  expended. 
Thus  protected,  thus  provisioned,  let  us 
ask  whether  these  human  hearths  are  not 
entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  standing 
marvels  of  creation  ?  for  is  it  not  startling 
to  find  that,  let  the  climate  be  mild  or 
rigorous,  let  the  wind  blow'  from  the  sul¬ 
try  desert  or  come  loaded  with  jwlar  sleet, 
let  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  be  as 
violent  as  they  may  without  us,  there 
shall  still  be  a  calm,  unchanging,  undying 
summer  within  us  ? 
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It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  realize  th.at 
state  of  things,  in  which  the  mere  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  institutions  under  which  w'e 
live  w'ere  floating  looselv,  or  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  combine.  But  tLe  attempt  to  do 
so  will  be  attended  with  profit,  if  not  with 
complete  success.  The  present  character 
and  relations  of  England  naturally  give 
the  deejiest  interest  to  the  scenes  and  cir- 

*  The  Germania  of  Tbriiut,  with  Ethnological 
Duaertation*  and  Notes  By  R.  G.  Litham,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  etc.  London.  1851. 

The  S<ixons  in  England.  A  Bistory  of  the 
English  Commonwealth  tiU  the  Period  of  the  Norman 
Congueei.  By  JooN  KemBl.!,  M.A.,  etc.  Two  vote. 
London.  1849. 

Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse.  WUh  an  Inlnh 
ductoiy  Essay.  By  Gboiwe  Webbb  Daukt,  D.C.L. 
Edmburgh.  1859. 


cumstances  of  her  childhood.  In  an  effort 
to  call  up  these,  we  may  be  as.sisted,  per¬ 
haps,  by  the  sympathy  of  race,  and  will 
accept  the  guidance  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny. 
We  go  back  in  thought  to  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  then,  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  North  Sea,  let  us  stem  the 
flood  of  old  Khenus,  till  we  come  to  the 
point  w'here  he  is  joined  by  the  serpentine 
Mosella ;  |and  here,  leaving  our  skiff*,  let 
us  land,  and,  turning  tow'ard  the  north¬ 
east,  strike  boldly  into  the  depths  of  the 
Hyrcanian  Forest.  Now',  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  trees  which  seem  to  be  as  old 
as  the  w'orld.  The  interwoven  boughs 
shut  out  the  light  of  heaven.  Here  and 
there,  the  mingling  roots  rise  from  the 
earth,  and  form  arches  beneath  w'hich  a 
troop  of  horsemen  might  pass.  On  a  line 
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of  very  Lirgc  and  beautiful  oaks  may  be  ] 
seen,  sketched  on  llie  bark,  some  curious 
figures  of  birds  and  beasts  with  llunic 
cliaracters.  At  this  point  wo  must  halt  a  I 
little.  This  is  the  outer  limit  of  the 
sacred  mark  which  surrounds  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  some  organized  community.  He-  j 
fore  we  i)rocee<l,  there  must  be  a  loud  ; 
shout,  or  a  blast  on  our  horn,  as  a  token  ; 
of  peace ;  otherwise  we  may  be  struck  1 
down,  and  left  to  wither  in  the  wood.  It ' 
is  not8.afe  to  slink  through  without  notice,  i 
This  is  declared  to  be  the  sacred  abode  of , 
the  gods.  We  may  meet,  they  sjiy,  with  i 
monsters  and  dragons  ;  wooil-spirits  m.ay 
bewilder  and  decoy  us  to  death.  The 
fire-drake  may  come  out  of  his  fen.  Grin- 
dal  the  man-eater  miiy'  catch  us ;  or  old 
Nicor  may  come  after  us  from  the  side  of 
the  forest-lake.  If  we  do  not  respect  the 
holiness  of  this  place,  we  are  accursed ; 
but  if  it  be  honored,  we  shall  be  received 
in  peace.  Now^let  U8])a.ss  on.  The  vast 
higlit  of  the  wood,  the  dark  secresy  of  i 
the  spot,  the  mysterious  unbroken  gloom,  : 
awaken  a  sense  of  some  present  divinity ;  | 
and  we  are  not  mistaken,  for  there  is  the 
broken  armor  of  some  vanquished  Homan, 
hung  u|)  by  the  victors  as  an  oft'ering  to 
their  triumphant  god.  But  now,  the  light  . 
gleams  on  our  path,  and  we  come  at  i 
length  into  more  open  ground,  a  kind  of  j 
marshy  j^aslure :  this  may  be  called  the  | 
Folk-land,  where  the  people  have  right  of  1 
common  ;  and  here  are  herds  of  sheep, 
cattle,  and  swine.  A  little  further,  and, 
on  turning  a  hill,  there  is  a  scene  of  culti¬ 
vation,  and  some  domestic  comfort.  All 
arouml,  within  the  ring-fence  of  forest  and  j 
marsh,  are  scattered  huts  and  cottages  j 
made  of  log  or  rough  timber,  .and  whiten-  j 
e<l  with  chalk  or  clay.  About  and  be¬ 
tween  the  little  dwellings  there  are  patches 
of  corn  jiromising  a  liarvest,  or  plots  of 
arable  land  on  which  laborers  are  at  work. 
There  are  some  women  occupied  in  house- 
w’ifery,  dressed  in  blue  linen  ;  their  short- 
sleeved  dresses  leaving  their  well-turned 
arms  and  necks  uncovered,  and  their  rud¬ 
dy  or  auburn  hair  decently  twisted  up  to 
a  knot.  At  a  little  distance,  on  a  mound, 
whose  venerable  central  tree  .and  sacred 
stones  mark  off  the  spot  from  the  other 
jiarts  of  the  town,  is  a  large  gathering  of 
men,  for  the  most  part  uressed  in  skins, 
either  tightly  fitted  or  clasped  at  the 
neck,  and  falling  loosely  over  the  person, 
variegated  with  dyed  sjrots,  and  orna- 
mentcil  with  strips  of  fur.  Every  man  is 


armed  with  sword,  spear,  or  axe ;  and 
every  left  arm  has  on  it  a  dark  round 
shield  :  and  now,  a  clash  of  weapfjiis  sig¬ 
nifies  their  approval  of  what  is  proposed 
by  a  speaker,  who  seems  to  hold  the 
ofliice  of  chief  or  king,  and  who  is  sup- 
jmrted  by  persons  whose  appearance  is 
that  of  priests.  The  men,  generally,  are 
large-bodied  and  well  formed,  fiim  look 
and  stern  blue  eyes,  except  here  and 
there  a  brilliant  hazel.  A  lamily  likeness 
aj>i)ears  to  j)ervade  the  whole ;  and  the 
entire  .scene  gives  an  impression  of  com¬ 
pactness,  order,  domestic  chastity,  and 
comfort ;  a  little  advance  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  peace,  with  most  watchful  readi¬ 
ness  for  war.  But  where  are  we  ?  and 
who  are  these  ?  This  is  a  Gennan  Mark, 
with  its  organized  tribe,  assembled  with 
their  j>riests  and  Graft' in  solemn  council ; 
.and  these  warlike  agriculturists  and  herd- 
men,  gathered  in  the  midst  of  their  homes, 
are  our  Teutonic  forefathers  ;  one  of  the 
many  families  of  that  race  from  which  we 
derive  our  distinctive  character  and  our 
dearest  rights. 

But  let  a  hundred  years  pass  away,  .and 
then  we  sujipose  ourselves  to  be  standing 
on  some  more  northern  point,  from  which 
we  command  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Cim- 
brian  Chersonesus,  now  known  as  Jut¬ 
land.  Within  the  variegated  bays  which 
look  towards  the  Baltic,  there  are  many 
scattered  villages  of  low-roofe<l  huts;  and 
some  of  the  wooded  hills  are  crowned 
with  the  fastnesses  of  northern  chiefs.  On 
some  8j»ot8  groups  of  figures  m.ay  be  ob¬ 
served  in  rude  armor  closely  fitted  to  the 
body,  each  furnished  with  a  long  sword, 
or  axe,  or  heavy  mace.  Down  some  of 
the  valleys  which  wind  to  the  sea,  a  few 
horsemen  appear,  dashing  over  brake  and 
stream ;  eai-h  small-headed  glossy  bay 
animal  expressing,  through  his  fidl  dark 
eyes  and  largo  slit  nostrils,  his  sympathy 
with  his  fearless  rider.  But  let  us  cross 
the  peninsula,  .and  survey  the  iimrshes  and 
sandy  shores  which  are  washed  by  the 
Northern  Sea;  and  there  Ave  find  many 
lonely  or  clustered  homes,  occuj)ying  por¬ 
tions  of  cultivated  marsh,  or  little  green 
patches  amidst  the  sandy  plains,  or  stand¬ 
ing  between  the  sttlt-pools  which  dot  the 
low'-lands.  These  h.abitations  are  peopled 
by  a  kind  of  amphibious  race,  the  jtrimi- 
tive  marines  of  Euro|>e.  Armed  like  their 
brethren  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  they 
[  are  prepared  to  assist  them  in  invading 
!  the  fields  and  forests  of  Thuringia ;  while 
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they  can  leap  into  their  airy  ships,  and 
dart  from  the  mouth  of  the  I^lbe,  or  from 
the  creeks  of  the  islands  which  stand  otf 
the  sandy  shoals  of  the  coast,  fearlessly 
brave  the  storm,  and  lauj^h  at  the  breeze 
as  it  plays  with  their  ilaxen  locks,  or 
whistles  beneath  the  nose-peak  of  their 
tight  little  helmets.  The  scene  before  us 
is  the  true  “  Old  England  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  seem  to  be  at  home  both  in  “  the 
battle  and  the  breeze,”  are' our  ancestors, 
the  Jutes  of  Jutland,  the  Angles  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  Saxons  of  Sleswic  Holstein. 
They  made  themselves  known  in  the  fifth 
century  as  the  gay  masters  of  the  Britan¬ 
nic  seas.  Hides  sewn  together,  and 
stretched  on  a  frame  of  light  wood  or 
wicker-work,  formed  their  homes  on  the 
sea.  Every  man  could  be  rower  or  cap¬ 
tain,  just  as  the  case  demanded.  They 
became  expert  under  mutnal  instruction  ; 
and  were  ready  for  any  call,  either  as 
leaders  or  privates,  seamen  or  soldiers : 
ever  on  the  alert.,  they  w'ere  a  match  for 
the  most  vigilant  and  courageous  ;  and 
whether  they  attempted  a  surpiise,  or 
tracked  the  fugitive,  or  retreated  before 
supenor  force,  their  designs  were  sooner 
or  later  fulfilled.  Danger  was  desj)ised. 
Shipwreck  became  a  mere  ineonvemenee.  } 
They  appeared  to  be  as  fitmiliar  w'ith  hid- ' 
den  rocks  and  shoals  as  they  were  with 
the  open  billows.  Their  confidence  gather¬ 
ed  with  a  storm ;  and  they  gloried  in  the 
tem])est,  because  it  aflTorded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  unexpected  descent  on  the 
shores  which  they  had  marked  for  in¬ 
vasion.  They  formed  the  family  type  of 
tho.se  who  in  after  years  manned  the  ! 
“  wooden  walls  of  old  England.”  Like 
their  relatives,  the  Northmen  of  a  some¬ 
what  later  day,  they  were  “sea-kings.” 
Their  passion  for  a  maritime  life  was  pe¬ 
culiar  to  their  rae.e  ;  and  the  early  settle¬ 
ment  of  such  families  on  this  Island  had 
much  to  do  with  the  formatioti  of  that 
nautical  taste  and  disposition  which  now 
make  up  so  distinctive  a  part  of  Eng¬ 
lish  character.  Tlie  Saxon  who  managed 
his  ceol  during  the  fifth  century,  was  at 
once  the  hardy  parent  and  rongh  model 
of  the  English  tar.  And  when  we  watch 
the  movements  of  those  compact  military 
households,  which  in  the  third  century 
were  the  terror  of  Gaul,  and  a  match  for 
the  legions  of  Rome  ;  who,  though  small 
in  number,  swept  back  the  tide  of  Scotch 
and  Pictish  invasion  in  Britain  ;  who  to¬ 
day  would  measure  out  their  allotments 


of  land,  and  to-morrow  hew  their  w.ay 
with  sharp  axes  and  long  swords  into 
further  scenes  of  conquest ;  who,  by  turns, 
cultivated  their  Marks,  and  drove  back 
Kelts  on  the  one  side,  and  Danes  on  the 
other,  until  they  had  fixed  themselves  as 
the  lords  of  English  soil ;  we  have  before 
us  the  early  models  an<l  aneestrv  of  the 
troops  who  in  more  modem  timesliave  be¬ 
come  most  remarkable  for  steady  push  and 
passive  courage. 

To  inquire  for  the  original  seat  of  this 
race,  or  to  attempt  to  track  their  foot¬ 
steps  or  their  line  of  emignition,  formerly 
involved  a  8|)eedy  pa.ss.age  into  the  region 
'•  of  mere  conjecture,  where,  groping  like 
I  one  who  can  only  “  see  men  as  trees  walk¬ 
ing,”  we  were  content  .at  last  to  take  the 
hand  of  such  guides  as  Herodotus  or 
I  Strabo.  They  beguiled  us  with  stories 
j  .about  what  Greek  authors  had  said  of  the 
Scythians ;  or  of  what  the  older  geogr.a- 
j  phers  revealed  of  the  Lands  beyond  the 
,  Euxine,  the  Danube,  and  Adriatic  Se.a, 

!  where  the  Ilt/perborecns,  Sfiiiromatrp,  and 
I  Arimaspiam  were  found  ;  or  with  tales 
al)out  the  Afessafjieta  and  S<ic(p  beyond 
the  Caspian,  or  the  Gemianii  in  Persia, 
where  we  brought  ourselves  to  believe  Ave 
c.ame  upon  the  primitive  home  of  the 
Siikni-Suna,  or  the  sons  of  the  S<ik<ti,  in 
the  rich  district  of  Sakasina.  And  yet 
even  then,  perhaps,  our  faith  was  scarcely 
proof  against  Higden’s  curious  etymology; 
“  Men  of  that  cowntree,”  he  says,  “  ben 
more  lyghter  and  stronger  on  the  se.a  than 
other  scommers  and  theeves  of  the  sea, 
and  pursue  theyr  enemyes  full  harde  both 
by  water  and  by  londe,  and  lx*n  called 
Saxones  of  Haxum^  that  is,  a  stone,  for 
they  ben  as  harde  as  stones,  and  uneasy 
to  fare  with  1”  When,  at  a  Later  day,  the 
literature  of  thehiast  was  parti.ally  oj)ened 
I  by  the  great  leaders  in  Oriental  research, 
we  thought  our  ancestors  were  found 
among  the  Sakas,  who,  with  the  Yavnnm, 
PaJdavas^  C/iinwt,  and  others,  are  placed 
by  the  Laws  of  Menu  among  the  races  of 
the  Cshatryasy  or  soldier-class,  which, 
“  by  their  omission  of  holy  rites,  and  by 
seeing  no  Brahmins,  have  gradually  sunk 
I  among  men  to  the  lowest  of  the  four 
I  classes.”  Nor  have  we  been  unwilling  to 
j  think  that  the  name  tSakas  might  have 
I  some  reference  to  their  sacred  origin  and 
early  wandering  from  the  family  seat ;  .as 
the  celebrated  G6tama  Budha  was  called 
iSakya  because  of  his  purity  and  mendicant 
life  ;  while  his  disciples  were  soon  known 
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ji8  the  sons  of  Sakya.  Thanks,  l>owovcr,  |  Hindustan;  were  it  not  tlmt  by  very  an¬ 
te  llie  master  spirits  whose  mugio  power  { cient  IJralunintcal  laws  iiiigration  from 
has  drawn  forth  the  long-vailed  mysteries  j  India  was  forbidden,  and  that  the  conti- 
of  human  language,  a  more  certain  duo  is  j  nent  was  subdued  at  an  early  period  by  a 
now  afforded  us  to  tho  earlier  relations  j  8U|)irior  race  who  came  down  into  it  from 
and  wanderings  of  our  Ibrefathers.  Where  [  the  north-west.  Persia,  therefore,  seems 
history  fails,  philology  comes  to  our  aid,  |  to  bo  nearest  to  the  cradle  of  n.alions. 
and  teaches  us  to  read  with  comparative  j  The  Plain  of  Iran  was  the  home  from 
ease  the  records  of  our  early  kindred,  I  whence  tlie  first  pilgrim-multitudes  moved 
ami  the  tales  of  our  fathers’  dispersion,  j  off,  some  to  the  west,  and  some  to  the 
Under  her  guidance  we  trace  the  Anglo-  ,  east.  Hut  when  each  later  “  wandering 
Saxon,  with  the  other  branches  of  the  of  the  nations”  began,  or  in  w’h.it  order 
Germanic  family,  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  |  tliey  followed,  who  can  say  ?  What  kin- 
the  direct  father  of  the  modem  Persian,  j  died  up  their  desire  for  change,  or  what 
The  Persic,  more  than  any  other  of  the  |  impulses  hastened  their  8te|>s,  there  is  no 
Asiatic  tongues,  seems  to  be  closely  allied  |  certain  voice  to  tell  us.  The  languages  of 
to  the  Teutonic  group  ;  indeed,  it  appears  |  Europe,  however,  like  tidal  wave-marks 
to  form  the  base  of  their  etymology.  If  ■  on  the  soil,  show  that  the  successive  floods 
the  radical  words  of  the  Persic  be  esti- !  of  human  life  came  with  the  greatest  ra- 
m.ated  at  twelve  thousand,  not  less,  per- !  pidiiy  and  force  over  the  north-west, 
haps,  than  four  thousand  of  these  are  to  I  Into  this  great  basin  Kelts,  Greeks,  Ro¬ 
be  found,  with  more  or  less  of  change,  in  j  mans.  Teutons,  and  Sclavonians  came  roll- 
the  Germanic  dialects ;  while  a  striking  |  ing  on,  bearing  the  precious  materials 
conformity  prev.ails  as  to  inflection.  The  \  for  future  civilization  and  moral  power, 
languages  of  modern  Europe  may  at  ,  There  were  ages  of  re|x*ated  shifting, 
the  siune  time  owe  something  to  ancient  j  Changes  passed  over  the  state  and  posi- 
Armenia;  and  the  presence  of  Hebrew  jtion  of  tribes.  For  many  generations 
roots  might  indicate  an  old  connectioii  be-  j  they  would  move  hither  and  thither  under 
I  tween  the  western  emigrants  and  those  j  the  j)resanre  of  various  circumstances, 

whom  Assyrian  power  once  transplanted  |  Names  came  uj)  and  vanished.  States 
from  Samaria  to  “  the  rivers  of  Gozan  and  j  were  formed  .and  swept  .away.  War.s, 
the  cities  of  the  3Icdes.”  “The  close  re-  j  and  seditions,  and  conquests  would  mark 


lation  of  the  German  langu-age  with  the  j 
Persian,”  as  Schlegel  remarks,  “  distinctly 
indicates  the  point  at  which  that  branch  ■ 
8e[>arated  from  its  j)arent  stem ;  and  the  | 
numerous  radical  words  common  both  to  ' 
the  Teutonic  .and  Turkish  languages  ni.ay 
afford  indications  of  the  migratory  patli  | 
which  tho  former  people  pursued,  and  i 
Avhich  is  proved  by  other  and  historical  i 
evidence  to  have  followed  the  direction  of 
the  river  Gihon  or  Araxes,  along  the 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Se.a,  bearing  con¬ 
stantly  towards  the  north-west.”  A  few 
scattered  remains  of  their  speech  still 
linger  on  their  line  of  movement —  in  the 
Crime.a,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  tho  C.aspiau ;  and  “  the  mixed 
con.struction  of  the  dialects  now’  U8e«l  in 
those  districts  m.arks  them  as  links  tilling 
up  the  space  which  intervenes  between 
the  Indian  and  Persian  on  the  one  hand,  j 
and  the  Germanic  families  on  the  other.” 

Where  then  was  the  real  8tartiug-|K>int,  j 
the  great  source  of  this  emigration  ?  The  j 
double  alliance  of  our  western  languages  ! 
with  the  Persian  and  tho  Sanscrit  might  | 
incline  us  to  hesitate  between  Persia  and  j 


the  ye.ars  of  discipline,  during  which  the 
western  tribes  were  learning  to  become 
the  rulers  of  history,  tho  patterns  of 
healthy  social  action,  the  teachers  of 
science  and  practical  ])hilosophy,  and  tho 
commercial  and  religious  harraonizers  of 
the  world.  Iti  the  mean  time,  the  emi- 
grsints  who  h.ad  taken  an  eastern  turn 
from  the  common  starting-point,  cros.sed 
the  old  Eastern  Caucasus,  and,  rushing 
through  the  passes  of  Affghanistan,  and 
over  the  rivers  of  the  I’unjaub,  seized 
upon  the  fruitful  jdains  of  India. 

Never  were  the  character  and  destiny 
of  these  two  kindred  branches  of  early 
emigration  sketched  in  a  single  page  with 
more  vigor  and  beauty  than  by  ^Ir.  Da- 
sent,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  translations 
from  the  N  orse : 

“  The  western  wanderers,”  he  says,  “  though 
hy  nature  tough  and  enduring,  have  not  been 
obstinate  and  self-willed ;  they  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  other  nations,  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  their  elder  brothers  whom  they  left 
behind,  by  their  common-sense,  by  their  power 
of  adapting  themselves  to  all  circumstances,  and 
by  making  the  best  of  their  position ;  above  all. 
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they  have  been  teachable,  ready  to  receive  im- 1 
pressions  from  without,  and,  when  received,  to  \ 
develop  them.  Their  lot  is  that  of  the  younger  ! 
brother,  who,  like  the  younger  brother  whom  : 
we  meet  so  often  in  these  Popvlar  Talu,  went  ‘ 
out  into  the  world  with  nothing  but  his  good  ' 
heart  and  God's  blessing  to  gui<le  him  ;  and 
now  has  come  to  all  honor  and  fortune,  and  to  ^ 
be  a  king  ruling  over  the  world.  He  went  out 
and  did.  Let  us  see  now  what  became  of  the  | 
elder  brother,  who  staid  at  home  some  time  : 
after  his  bi  other  went  out,  and  then  only  made  ' 
a  short  journey.  Having  driven  out  the  few  \ 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India  with  little  effort,  | 
and  fo  lowing  the  course  of  the  great  rivers,  the  i 
southern  .Vryans  gladly  established  thentselves  | 
all  over  ttie  peninsula ;  and  then,  in  calm  pos- 
ses.sion  of  a  w'orld  of  their  own,  undisturbed  by 
conquest  from  without,  and  accepting  with 
apathy  any  change  of  dynasty  among  their 
rulers,  ignorant  of  the  past  and  careless  of  the  I 
future,  they  sat  down  once  for  all  and  thought  | 
— thought  not  of  what  they  had  to  do  here,  that  | 
stern  lesson  of  every-day  life  from  which  neither  i 
men  nor  nations  can  escape  if  they  are  to  live  | 
with  their  fellows,  but  how  they  could  abstract 
themselves  entirely  from  their  present  existence, 
and  immerse  themselves  wholly  in  dreamy 
speculations  on  the  future.  Whatever  they 
may  have  been  during  their  short  migration  I 
and  subsequent  settlement,  it  is  certain  that 
they  appear  in  the  Vidas  —  perhaps  the  earliest 
collection  which  the  world  iKissesscs — as  a  na-  ' 

lion  of  philo.sophers . In  this  passive,  ab-  i 

stract,  unprogre-sive  state,  they  have  remained  j 
ever  since.  Stidened  into  castc.s,  and  tongue- 
tied  and  hand-tied  by  absurd  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  they  were  heard  of  in  dim  legends  by 
Herodotus ;  they  were  seen  by  Alexander  when 
t  iat  bold  spirit  pushed  his  phalanx  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  known  world ;  they  trafficked  with 
imperial  Rome  and  the  later  Empire ;  they  w’ere 
again  almo.st  lost  sight  of,  and  became  fabulous 
in  the  Middle  Age  ;  they  were  re-discovered  by 
the  Portuguese ;  they  have  been  alternately 
peaceful  subjects  and  desperate  rebels  to  us 
English ;  but  they  have  been  still  the  same  im¬ 
movable  and  unprogressive  philosophers,  though 
akin  to  Europe  all  the  while ;  and  though  the 
Highlander,  w'ho  drives  his  bayonet  through 
the  heart  of  a  high-caste  Sepoy  mutineer,  little 
knows  that  his  pale  features  and  sandy  hair,  and 
that  dusk  face  with  its  raven  locks,  both  came 
from  a  common  ancestor  away  in  Central  Asia, 
many  centuries  ago.'* 

Next  to  their  language,  the  mythology 
of  nations  affords  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  evidence  of  original  kindred. 
Language,  perhaps,  opens  tlie  most  im¬ 
pressive  view's  of  that  swelling  energy  of 
thought,  that  fresh  activity,  quick  discern¬ 
ment,  and  rich  contrivance  and  invention, 
which  would  distinguish  a  race  while  yet 
entire  in  its  first  home,  and  ere  the  early 
springs  of  thought  or  action  Lave  been 


weakened  or  spent ;  but  mythology  gives 
ns  a  curious  insight  into  the  silent  efforts 
of  scattered  and  wandering  branches  of 
the  great  household  to  retain  some  rem¬ 
nants  at  least  of  that  primeval  faith  which 
had  hallowed  the  home  of  their  fathers. 
Nor  can  we  pick  up  the  fragmentary  relics 
w'hich  we  find  at  the  extreme  limits  of 
human  migration,  and  compare  them, 
without  finding  pleasure  in  making  them 
fit  to  each  other  as  parts  of  the  sjune 
original  creed.  The  visions  of  TeutoTiic 
heathendom  are  comparatively  dim  ;  but 
their  floating  forms,  when  carefully 
w’atched,  .are  seen  to  melt  into  shapes  of 
Ea.stern  fashion,  and  to  claim  an  affinity 
with  the  more  elalmrate  imagery  with 
which  Oriental  wanderers  adorned  and 
concealed  the  first  principles  of  revealed 
truth.  Much  of  the  mythology  held 
sacred  by  the  Gcnnan  tribes  who  peopled 
this  island,  must  be  sought  for  now'  in 
popular  tales  and  legends ;  those  things 
that  were  so  dear  to  our  childhood,  but 
which,  nowadaj'.s,  we  tiiink  ourselves  too 
far  advanced  m  manhood  to  love  and 
cherish.  Let  it  not  be  thought,  how'ever, 
th.at  our  old  nursery  tsiles  are  mere  fool- 
enes  to  charm  or  awe  the  infantile  thinker. 
Many  of  them  have  a  meaning  which  the 
])hilosopher  should  gladly  record ;  and 
beneath  the  surfice  of  what  has  been  all 
but  banished  from  our  juvenile  literature 
as  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  age,  there 
is  a  science  which  may  help  us  to  “look 
to  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  which  we  w'ere 
digged,”  or  to  examine  our  family  connec¬ 
tion  w'ith  far-off  |X)pulations,  until  the  true 
old  feeling  of  kindred  becomes  warm 
enough  to  aid  us  in  the  exercise  of  Christ¬ 
ian  love  and  duty.  Who,  even  among 
the  oldest  of  us,  but  must  I'ecall  with 
j>le:isure  the  glowing  delight  with  w'hich 
Ins  young  soul  used  to  revel  amidst  the 
magic  scwies  of  our  old-fashioned  nursery 
tales  or  the  legends  of  our  native  place? 
The  charm  and  pow'cr  of  these  are  still 
unrivaled.  Perhaps,  this  indicates  an 
analogy  between  our  individual  youth 
and  the  firet  age  of  a  people.  Tlie  one 
has  symp.athy  with  the  other ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  mythic  creations  of  voung,  fresh, 
and  sensitive  races  afford  distinctive  en¬ 
joyment  to  the  new-born  but  deep  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  boy.  But  our  attention  is 
now  drawn  to  our  native  myths  and 
stories  as  they  show  the  marks  and  tokens 
of  the  fatherland,  or  parent  stock,  of  the 
tribes  who  brought  them  through  all  the 
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Avanderings  of  their  national  cliildhood  as 
a  portion  of  their  inheritance,  and  have 
now  left  them  to  be  encased  and  studied 
by  a  maturer  age.  W e  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Dasent  for  enlarged  means  of  identi- 
lying  the  legends  of  Teutonic  heathendom 
with  those  of  the  prolific  East  from  which 
the  earliest  versions  sprang.  By  making 
us  familiar  with  the  Norse  tales,  which 
are  still  on  the  lips  of  those  who  represent 
tlie  northern  kindred  of  our  Saxon  pro- 
geniUji's,  he  h.os  augmented  our  store  of 
material,  and,  indeed,  has  confirmed  us  in 
the  l)elief  that  the  groundwork  of  the  old 
popular  narratives  both  of  EnrojKJ  and 
Asia  is  one  and  the  same  ;  that  they  were 
all  leanit  in  the  same  nursery,  and  used  to 
be  told  there  long,  long  before  time  had 
so  changed  the  children’s  speech,  that  the 
story  Avith  Avhich  all  Avould  be  familiar 
came  to  be  rehearsed  by  one  in  a  dialect 
which  none  of  tlie  others  could  under¬ 
stand.  To  quote  from  the  translator’s 
beautiful  pages : 

“  The  tales  form  in  fact  another  link  in  the 
class  of  evidence  of  a  common  origin  between 
tlie  Ea.st  and  West;  and  even  the  obstinate  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  old  classical  theory,  acconling  to 
which  all  resemblances  were  set  down  to  sheer 
copying  from  Greek  or  Latin  patterns,  are  now 
forced  to  confess,  not  only  that  there  was  no 
such  wholesale  copying  at  all,  but  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  despised  vernacular  tongues  have 
preserved  the  various  traditions  far  more  faith¬ 
fully  than  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  .  .  . 
There  can  be  no  dmibt,  with  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  of  these  tales,  that  they  were 
common,  in  germ  at  least,  to  the  Aryan  tribes  be¬ 
fore  their  migration.  We  find  traces  of  them  in 
the  traditions  of  the  eastern  Aryans,  and  we  find 
them  developed  in  a  hundred  forms  and  shapes 
in  every  one  of  the  nations  into  which  the  western 
Aryans  have  shaped  them.seivcs  in  the  course 
of  ages.  We  are  led,  therefore,  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  traditions  are  as  much 
a  portion  of  the  common  inheritance  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  as  their  language  unquestionably  is; 
and  tlut  they  form,  along  with  that  language,  a 
double  chain  of  evidence  which  proves  their 
Eastern  origin.  If  we  are  to  seek  for  a  simile 
or  an  analogy,  as  to  the  relative  position  of 
these  tales  and  traditions,  and  to  the  mutual  re¬ 
semblances  which  exist  between  them,  as  the 
several  branches  of  our  race  have  developed 
them  from  tlie  common  stock,  we  may  find  it 
in  something  which  will  come  home  to  every 
reader  as  he  looks  round  the  domestic  hearth, 
if  he  .should  be  so  happy  as  to  have  one.  They 
are  like,  as  sisters  of  one  house  are  like.  They 
have  what  would  be  called  a  strong  family  like¬ 
ness  ;  but  besides  this  likeness,  which  they  owe 
to  father  or  mother,  as  the  case  may  be,  they 
have  each  their  peculiarities  of  form,  and  eyes, 
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and  face,  and,  still  more,  their  differences  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  mind.  This  may  be  dark,  that  fair ; 
this  may  have  gray  eyes,  that  black  ;  this  may 
be  open  and  graceful,  that  reserved  and  close ; 
this  you  may  love,  that  you  can  take  no  interest 
in^  One  may  be  bashful,  another  winning,  a 
third  worth  knowing,  and  vet  hard  to  know. 
They  are  so  like  and  so  unlike.  At  first  it  may 
l>e,  as  an  oM  English  writer  beautifully  ex  j)resses 
it,  ‘  their  father  hath  writ  them  a.s  his  own 
1  little  story  ;’  but  as  they  grow  up,  they  throw 
off  the  copy,  educate  themselves  for  go^  or  ill, 
and  finally  a.ssume  new  forms  of  feeling  and  fea¬ 
ture  under  an  original  development  of  their  own .” 

We  scarcely  knoAv  Avbich  to  admire 
most,  the  pure  bright  naturalness  of  Mr. 
D.-usent’s  translation,  or  the  fresh  English 
style  of  his  thoughtful  and  suggestive  In¬ 
troduction.  We  hiive  had  many  a  refresh¬ 
ing  laugh  OA’er  the  Norse  tales;  and,  in 
sjiite  of  attempts  at  philosophy,  have  felt 
ourselves  young  again,  as  the  fairy  dreams 
of  l)oyhood  came  around  us,  |)eopled  Avitli 
so  many  dear  and  familiar  features. 
T'hanks  to  the  author  Avho  has  courage  to 
cheer  the  feAV  aa'Iio  are  sometimes  j»arched 
and  Aveary  amidst  cotton-du.st,  hot  steam, 
and  AA'hat  not. 

Nor  Avill  the  lover  of  our  native  tongue 
j  fail  to  be  grateful  to  one  avIio  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  shown  that  deep  philosophical 
thought  and  the  results  of  critical  research 
!  may  be  expressed  in  clear,  chaste,  and 
I  graceful  English.  The  instructive  chuj)- 
ters  on  Saxon  heathendom,  in  Mr.  Kem- 
1  ble’s  volumes,  furnish  additiomal  evidence 
I  .as  to  the  original  identity  of  Eastern  and 
I  VV^estern  myths.  We  can  trace  the  in- 
j  fluence  of  climate  and  other  circumstances 
,  in  the  varied  shaping  of  the  traditions ; 
and  here  .and  there  we  may  detect  the 
co.arse  and  disagreeable  images  which  the 
gross  and  fanatical  zeal  of  missionary 
I  monks  forced  into  combination  with  the 
j  earlier  legends ;  yet  we  can  not  Avandor 
1  .amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  P.an- 
1  theon,  especially  Avhen  it  is  seen  in  the 
light  of  old  Norse  theology,  without  re- 
cognizing  the  kith  .and  kin,  not  only  of 
I  those  forms  A\  hich  once  j)eopled  the  s.acred 
I  abodes  of  Greece  and  Koine,  but  also  of 
the  dreamy  groups  which  still  float  in  the 
gloAV’ing  atmo8j>here  of  Ilindostan.  The 
shadows  vary  a  little  as  we  shift  our  point 
of  sight ;  but  in  every  aspect  they  aimly 
reveal  some  remaining  element  of  a  great 
primeval  faith.  Other  proofs  of  the  family 
relation  between  East  and  West  are  con¬ 
tinuously  suggested  by  Mr.  Kemble’ii 
pages.  And  as  Saxon  institutions  are 
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brought  up  before  us,  restored  by  his 
magic  touch,  from  amidst  the  crumbling 
memorials  of  pre-Norman  times,  or  as  the 
interpretation  of  some  ancient  law  is  made 
to  throw  light  upon  the  social  condition  j 
of  the  early  Teuton  settlers  in  England, ' 
our  thoughts  are  ever  and  anon  carried  | 
to  the  East,  and  memory  produces  some 
answering  clause  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  j 
or  some  Indian  customs  which  remain  un- ! 
changed  through  all  changes,  and  yet  , 
stand  like  fossils  in  the  rock  to  indicate  j 
the  family  relations  of  a  former  age.  It  I 
might  be  supposed,  for  instance,  that  j 
•when  the  Teutons  entered  on  the  soil,  j 
and  each  family  or  tribe  drew  around  its 
settlement  the  siicred  “mark,”  and  fixed 
the  hallowed  signs,  the  “stone,”  or 
“  mound,”  or  remarkable  tree,  either  ash, 
beech,  thorn,  lime,  or  “marked  oak,” 
they  still  felt  the  influence  of  the  old  j 
Eastern  i»recept  concerning  “  the  large 
public  trees,”  and  jiiously  obeyed  the ' 
command  recorded  by  Menu  :  “  When  1 
boundaries  first  are  established,  let  strong  j 
trees  be  jilanted  in  them,  vatas,  pippidm,  j 
pilasas,  sdlas^  or  talas,  or  such  ti'ees  as 
abound  in  milk.  ...  Or  mounds  of  j 
earth  should  be  raised,  or  large  pieces  of' 
stone.  .  .  .  By  such  marks  the  judge  j 

may  as<*ei-tain  the  limits.”  The  Saxon  ' 
regulations  as  to  folc-land  and  pasture,  as  ■ 
Avell  as  the  custom  respt'ctin};  margins  of  j 
property  or  sjt.ace  for  eaves,  might  remind  i 
us,  too,  of  sentences  in  the  same  Oriental 
code,  providing  that  “on  all  sides  of  aj 
village,  or  sm.all  town,  a  space  be  left  for  ' 
pa.«ture,  a  breadth  either  of  four  hundred  j 
cubits,  or  three  casts  of  a  large  stick  ;  and  ^ 
three  times  that  space  around  a  city  or  ^ 
Considerable  town.”  An  intelligent  reader  j 
of  Tlie  Sni'ons  in  England  will  think  f)er-  j 
haps  of  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfs  descrijition  of; 
village  communities  in  India,  and  of, 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone’s  sketch  of  their  ' 
growth  and  constitution,  while  he  re- ; 
fia'slies  himself  with  pictures  from  the  real ' 
life  of  early  German  settlers  in  this  island.  [ 
Nor  could  M'e  fail  to  observ'e  how  curiously  | 
Mr.  Kemble’s  enumeration  of  the  seven 
classes  of  slaves  among  the  Saxons  answers 
to  a  legal  statement  in  Menu.  The  cl»ss 
of  serfs,  says  the  English  writer,  was  corn-  ^ 
p<»sed  of  “sei-fs  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  J 
by  marriage,  by  settlement,  by  voluntary  j 
surrender,  by  crime,  by  superior  legal  j 
power,  and  by  illegal  power  of  injustice.” 
The  eastern  authority  affirms:  “There 
are  servants  of  seven  sorts;  one  made 
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captive  under  a  standard  or  in  battle;  one 
maintained  on  consideration  of  service ; 
one  born  of  a  female  slave  in  the  house ; 
one  sold,  or  given,  or  inherited  from  an¬ 
cestors  ;  and  one  enslaved  by  way  of  pun¬ 
ishment  on  his  inability  to  pay  a  large  fine.” 

The  emigrant  families,  who  had  gone 
off  right  and  left,  were  long  divided.  At 
length,  however,  the  descendants  of  the 
younger  branch  found  their  way  around 
to  the  land  where  the  elder  brethren  of 
the  dispersion  had  settled.  There  was  a 
meeting,  and  a  feud,  terrible  for  a  time, 
as  family  feuds  too  often  are  ;  but  now,  a 
lady  from  the  royal  line  of  the  Western 
Islanders  holds  her  scepter  over  the  scene 
of  strife,  and  illustrates  the  beautiful  title 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  woman,  Ereothottebbe, 
“the  weaver  of  i>eace.”  We  are  led  to 
recur  again  for  a  moment  to  the  mytho¬ 
logy  of  the  Hast,  which  may  throw  some 
light  uj»on  the  first  movements  of  the 
German  race  towards  the  north-west,  w  hen 
they  started,  as  we  supiiose,  from  a  jKiint 
somewhere  on  the  borders  of  PersLi.  A 
veneration  for  the  north,  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  of  its  glory,  seems  to  have  prevailed 
among  eastern  minds.  This  w.as  not  a 
mere  circumstance,  but  a  favorite  idea  or 
cherished  feeling.  It  is  constantly  show¬ 
ing  itself  in  their  |>oetic.al  creations,  and 
appears  to  be  interwoven,  in  many  cases, 
into  their  sacred  literature.  We  might 
be  inclined  to  infer,  that  the  first  move¬ 
ments  of  the  German  families  in  that  di¬ 
rection  resulted,  not  so  much  from  the 
impulse  of  nect*s.sity,  as  from  the  influence 
of  the  traditions  and  doctrines  which 
they  fostered  and  revered  as  divine.  On 
this  subject,  however,  we  can  only  specu- 
l.ate  at  iiresent.  Whatever  the  motive 
under  which  their  migration  began,  they 
n|>pcar  to  have  passed  out  of  Asia  into 
Euro|)e  over  the  Kimmerian  Bosphorus, 
north  of  the  Black  Sea,  about  six  hundreil 
and  eighty  years  before  Christ.  Hero¬ 
dotus  records  their  attack  on  the  Kimine- 
rians  about  that  jieriod.  In  the  old 
historian’s  own  time,  just  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
they  were  on  the  Danube,  and  were  mov¬ 
ing  towards  the  south.  Tacitus  spi-aks 
of  their  victorious  arms  against  the  Bo- 
mans  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ.  Sixty-three  years  later,  in 
Ciesar’s  time,  they  were  known  as  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  had  established  themselves  so 
far  to  the  west  as  to  oblige  the  Gaulish 
tribes  to  w’ithdraw  from  the  eastern  banks 
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of  the  Rhine.  The  Saxons  were  as  far  |  Roman  officers  liere,  there  was  the 
west  as  the  Elbe  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy ;  !  “  count  or  lord  of  the  Saxon  shore.”  His 
and  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  '  jurisdiction  extended  from  a  point  near 
from  that  time,  they  united  with  the  the  present  Portsmouth  to  Wells  in  Nor- 
Franks  against  the  Romans ;  while  in  the  foUc;  and  under  him  were  various  civil 
fifth  century  they  were  peopling  the  and  military  establishments  fixed  along 
region  of  the  Elbe  in  connection  with  the  that  range  of  coast.  Now  as  the  term 
Angles  and  Jutes.  It  would  seem  that  Saxon  ^ore”  was  applied  to  that  district 
for  some  years  before  Cajsar’s  descent  on  on  the  Continent  which  was  occupied  by 
IJrita'in,  an  active  intercourse  had  been  the  Saxon  confederacy,  we  may  take  it  in 
kept  up  between  the  western  districts  of  much  the  same  sense  with  respect  to  this 
Gaul  and  our  southern  and  eastern  shores,  island.  It  would  refer  then  to  that  part 
The  first  landing  of  the  Roman  invader  on  which  Saxons  had  settled.  The  facts 
Avas,  perhaps,  the  result  of  his  discovery,  thus  enumerated  go  to  show  that  long 
that  his  Gallic  foes  sometimes  recruited  previous  to  the  fifth  century  there  had 
their  strength  by  the  ai<l  of  their  Rritish  been  some  admixture  of  Germans  in  the 
kinsmen  and  allies;  while  the  plan  of  his  population  of  this  country.  It  is  certain, 
hostile  visit  was  ]»robably  formed  on  the  liowever,  that  about  the  middle  of  the 
information  gathered  on  the  coast  from  fifth  century  a  considerable  movement 
those  who  were  commercially  related  to  took  place  among  the  tribes  th.at  peopled 
the  markets  of  Britain.  When  Roman  the  western  coasts  of  Germany  and  the 
jiOAver  w.a8  established  on  both  sides  of  islands  of  the  Baltic.  Whether  they  were 
the  Channel,  the  ancient  bonds  would  be  disturbed  by  the  inroads  of  restless  neigh- 
renewed,  and  there  would  be  a  growing  bors  from  behind,  or  agitated  by  the 
familiarity  of  communication.  During  the  difficulties  of  increasing  population,  or 
Augustan  age,  the  cxjwrts  from  this  island  move<i  by  a  rising  spirit  of  adventure,  it 
must  have  been  respectable  in  variety  and  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  a  great  emigra- 
value.  In  Nero’s  time,  Loudon,  though  tion  began,  and  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes, 
not  a  colony,  w'as  noted  as  a  commercial  cro-ssed  the  sea  in  search  of  new  settle- 
station  ;  and  w.as,  perhaps,  the  chief  at-  ments.  Britain  at  that  time  was  fertile 
traction  to  the  merch.ants  of  Gaul.  While  and  defenseless ;  rich  with  the  fruits  of  a 
this  friendly  relation  was  maint.ained  across  long  peace;  but  abandoned  by  the  Ro- 
the  Channel,  it  may  be  supposed  that,  as  mans,  and  ill  prepared  for  self-defense, 
the  German  tribes  advanced  along  the  Nothing  could  bo  more  inviting  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Elbe,  the  W eser,  and  the  swarms  of  hardy  adventurers  who  now 
Rhine,  some  of  them  would  find  their  AA’ay  pressed  toward  her  shores;  .and,  disor- 
to  the  British  sliores.  Indeed,  Csesar’s  ganized,  enervate<l,  and  so  far  disanned  as 
allusion  to  emigration  from  the  Continent,  to  be  incapable  of  a  very  spirited  or  stnb- 
Ptolemy’s  notice  of  the  Chauci  .as  Laving  bom  resistance,  her  soil  was  soon  occupied 
reached  Ireland,  .and  the  tradition  of  the  by  those  who  made  up  the  successive  ex- 
Welsh  Trijids  as  to  the  Coritavi  who  came  peditions  which  legend  has  associated 
to  Britain  from  a  Teutonic  marshland,  all  with  such  names  as  Hengist,  llorsa,  Ella, 
go  to  render  the  supposition  more  pro-  Ossji,  and  Cerdic.  .The  new-comers  were 
bable.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  not  likely  to  find  land  vacant  for  their 
Emperors  recruited  their  legions  from  occupation  among  the  Saxons  who  had 
among  Germanic  tribes ;  and  they  m.ay  previously  settled  on  the  coast ;  but  they 
have  seen  that  their  sjifer  policy  would  l>e  might  secure  the  co()peration  of  their 
to  billet  their  Teutonic  ranks  on  the  fertile  kindred  in  driving  the  British  from  the 
valleys  of  this  island  rather  than  on  the  interior  fields.  There  would  be  many 
other  side  of  the  water.  Marcus  Antoni-  skirmishes;  juid  sometimes  victory  might 
nus  drafted  crowds  of  (iermans  to  Britain,  be  dearly  bought  on  the  side  of  the 
When  Const.antine  was  elected  to  the  Teutons;  but  they  steadily  advanced 
ijnperi.al  dignity,  his  supporters  included  from  east  to  west,  and  from  south  to 
Erocus,  an  Alemannic  King,  who  h.ad  north,  untilthe  unfortunate  people  who  had 
accompanied  his  father  from  Germany.  ;  called  the  land  their  own,  were  driven  to 
And  still  later,  there  was  an  anxiliary  the  barren  extremities  of  the  country,  or 
force  of  Germans  serving  with  the  legions  ^  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  mingling  with 
in  this  country.  In  addition  to  this,  there  I  the  fierce  strangers  in  any  capacity  which 
is  the  remarkable  fact,  that  among  the  1  the  conquerors  might  demand. 
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Wk  live  in  a  literary  age.  If  books  arc 
deficient  in  this  nineteenth  century,  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  in  quantity.  There  is  a 
plethora  of  books.  They  are  to  us  as  the 
jungle  is  to  our  Indian  soldiers.  We 
struggle  through  life  waist-<leep  in  them. 
We  gasp,  we  faint  under  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  intellect  that  are  pressed  upon 
us  with  a  fiital  liberality.  To  lie  sure  this 
is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  How  our  an¬ 
cestors  in  the  last  oentury  managed  to 
exist,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive. 
For  in  those  days  books — taking  the  term 
in  the  popular  sense  —  were  few  indeed. 
Ponderous  dictionaries,  scientific  books, 
scholastic  books  there  were  in  plenty. 
But  books  such  as  one  could  read  —  new 
books  —  three-volume  books,  magazines, 
travels,  “charming”  fashionable  novels, 
green  and  yellow  “  monthlies”  —  where 
were  they  ?  A  hundre«i  and  fifty  years 
ago  was  born  in  the  sprightly  soul  of  Dick 
Steele  the  great  “  periodical”  idea,  and 
the  i-esult  was  the  Tathr  and  Spectator^ 
and  the  rest  of  that  respectable  and  lauda¬ 
ble  tribe.  But  only  fiincy  a  public  com- 
|)elled  to  slake  its  thirst  for  light  literature 
in  the  polished  dullness  and  prim  pleasant¬ 
ries  of  Addison  and  Steele,  and  to  swal¬ 
low  diurnal  doses  of  morality  disguised  in 
little  histories  about  Florinda  and  her  lap- 
dog  or  Chloe  and  her  fan.  We,  who  lux- 
uriivte  in  a  copious  stream  of  journals  and 
hebdomadals,  monthlies  and  quarterlies, 
think  with  a  shudder  of  the  desolate  and 
benighted  state  of  our  forefathers,  our 
only  consolation  being  that  they  did  not 
know  their  own  misery.  But  if  they  were 
worse  off  than  ourselves  as  to  quantity,  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  were  so  as  to 
quality.  In  fiction  they  had  not  Scott,  or 
Bulwer,  or  Dickens,  or  Thackcrav ;  but 
perhaps  they  would  not  have  exchanged 
Goldsmith,  or  Fielding,  or  Smollett,  or 
Sterne  for  either  of  them  ;  and  they  had 
Richardson,  whose  fame,  great  as  it  is, 
has  never  been  half  so  great  as  he  de¬ 
served.  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a 
tale  in  any  language  at  all  worthy  to  be 
put  on  the  same  shelf  with  Claritm  Har- 
lowe.  The  consummate  art  with  which 
the  characters  are  grouped,  and  the  simple 


and  masterly  grandeur  of  their  separate 
treatment,  so  tliat  each  is  perfect  not  only 
absolutely  but  relatively,  tells  of  true'  and 
unrivaled  genius ;  and  for  the  heroine  — 
jMjrhaps  even  Sbakspeare  never  drew  one 
more  exquisite.  From  Ada’s  self 

“  To  her  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born 

grace,  purity,  refinement,  gentleness,  pa¬ 
tience,  truth,  and  love  —  love  so  intense 
that  it  survived  all  sense  of  personal  out¬ 
rage  and  ill-treatment,  yet  so  pure  that 
for  a  vicious  nature,  once  proved  to  be 
such,  it  could  not  endure  a  day ;  a  mod¬ 
esty  so  majestic  in  its  stainless  lustre  that 
vice,  the  coarsest,  foulest,  and  most 
brutal,  felt  in  her  presence  strange  emo¬ 
tions  first  of  wonder  and  then  of  sh.ame, 
yet  a  girlish  vivacity  and  playfulness  so 
indomitable  as  even  to  show  itself  at 
times,  fitfully  radiant,  amidst  the  gloomy 
.and  sorrowful  depths  of  th.at  long  and 
bitter  trial ;  a  heart  so  rich  in  human  af¬ 
fection  that  it  would  have  made  earth  a 
paradise  for  the  infatuated  sensualist  who 
might  have  won  but  vyovld  not  win  it,  yet 
so  full  of  the  love  of  God  th.at  it  bore 
without  a  murmur  the  blighting  of  a  life 
thus  fonned  and  fitted  for  :ill  earthly  joy, 
and  welcomed,  with  a  smile  so  heavenly 
that  it  turned  a  remorseless  sinner  into  a 
zealous  ]>euitent  and  saint,  her  ghastly 
bridegroom,  De.ath  :  all  these  were  Claris¬ 
sa’s  ;  and  where,  on  paper,  shall  we  look 
upon  her  like  again?  What  are  our 
novel  heroines  in  this  nineteenth  century? 
Amy  liobsart.  Flora  MacIvor,  Lucy  Ash¬ 
ton,  Diana  Vernon — you  that  on  your  first 
ap])earance  so  captivated  the  world  —  we 
summon  you  to  pass  before  us  that  we 
may  pronounce  in  our  calmer  moments 
deliberate  judgment  on  you  all.  Well, 
you  are  sweet  creatures ;  but  are  you 
genuine  vsomenf  Does  anyone  of  you 
possess  a  fair  specimen  of  that  miraculous 
complication  —  a  woman’s  heart  ?  Are 
you  not  rather  the  romantic  creations  of  a 
brain  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  an 
age  when  woman  was  worshiped,  but  not 
understood  ?  And  is  it  not  rather  in  the 
Rotten-Row  sense  that  you  are  “  charm- 
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ing?”  Then  there  was  Mr.  James,  the  I  From  the  l>eginninp;  to  the  end  there  is 
most  wonderful  pprinder’  of  three-volume  )  not  one  of  the  chaiwcters  which  is  real. 
novels,  on  the  Scott  ])rincij)le,  that  the  Every  one  of  them  is  a  caricature,  not  of 
world  has  ever  seen  —  not  wholly  nnread-  a  human  being,  but  of  the  superficial 
able,  though  they  always  begin  with  a  tall  peculiarities  of  one.  There  is  no  more 
knight  an^  a  short  one,  and  end  with  the  reality  in  Pickwick  himself  than  there  is 
triumph  of  virtue  over  vice.  Of  Mr.  in  “  Monsieur  Jabot.”  Both  are  the  oft- 
James’s  heroines  one  can  say  nothing,  spring  of  the  same  intellectual  faculty; 
simply  l)ecau8e  there  is  nothing  to  s.ay.  both  are  exquisitely  ridiculous,  but  neither 
Their  business  is  to  be  persecuted  by  is  the  result  of  any  particular  knowledge 
vicious  knights,  and  rescued  by  virtuous  of  human  nature.  It  is  to  a  sense  of  mere 
ones ;  and  this  they  certainly  manage  to  I  humor,  and  that  not  of  the  highest  class, 
perform  tolerably  well.  But  both  for  that  we  owe  both  these  creations.  Com- 
Seott  and  his  satellite  James  there  is  this  pare  Pickwick  and  Falstaff.  We  laugh 
to  be  said,  that  they  are  not  novel-writers,  at  Falstaff  as  we  do  at  Pickwick  for  that 
but  romance-writers ;  .and  that  in  a  ro-  which  is  personally  ridiculous  in  him,  but 
mance  we  do  not  look  for  any  deep  know-  we  laugh  much  more  at  his  moral  weak- 
ledge  of  hum.an  nature,  but  only  or  chiefly  j  nesses  and  follies.  In  Pickwick  it  is  the 
for  picturesque  «lescription  and  exciting  ;  tights  and  gaiters;  in  Falstaff  it  Is  the 
incident.  And  inasmuch  as  poetry  is  an  |  man.  For  Dickens  has  humor  only, 
infinitely  higher  thing  th.an  romance,  so  I  '  Shakspearo  ha«l  both  humor  and  mU; 
believe  that  it  is  on  his  poetry,  (the  most  i  Shakspeare  had  creative  genius,  Dickens 
Homeric  since  Homer,)  .and  not  on  his  |  has  only  .an  extraordinarily  developed 
romances,  that  Sir  Walter’s  title  to  im- j  mimetic  faculty.  It  is  unquestionable,  too, 
mortality  will  mainly  rest.  ,  that  the  later  works  of  Dickens  have  by 

Ibit  Clarissa  has  led  me  from  my  sub- ;  no  means  realized  the  expectations  raised 
ject,  which  is  not  our  heroines  but  our  j  by  his  first  flights.  It  may  be  8.aid  indeed 
books — the  literature  with  which  the  pub-  that  every  succeeding  series  of  “  green 
lie  h:is  been  fed  since  circnl.ating  libraries  monthlies”  has  stood  a  step  lower  than  its 
fiourislunl.  It  is  a  copious  if  not  gener-  predecessor,  till  at  last  they  have  died 
ous,  a  various  if  not  altogether  wholesome,  ^  out  from  mere  exh.austion  of  popularity, 
diet.  Most  abundant  of  all,  there  is  the  This  is  no  doubt  jvartly  owing  to  the  loss 
novel  and  the  pseudo-novel.  To  the  lat-  :  of  the  freshness  and  keen  edge  which  are 
tc'r  class  belong  our  seri.al  stories,  among  peculiar  to  maiden  authorship;  but  also,  I 
writers  of  which  the  most  notable  are  Mr.  i  believe,  it  is  in  a  great  degree  that  result 
Dickens  and  Mr.  Th.ackeray.  These  are  of  what  Coleridge  c.alled  “  ultra-crepida- 
not,  pro|>erly  8fK*aking,  novels,  for  they  |  tion.”  Having  succeeded  with  Pickwick^ 
are  not  constructed  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Dickens  resolved  on  attempting  elab- 
that  art,  wholly  unknou’n  to  the  ancients,  '  or.ate  stories  with  mysterious  plots,  tragic 
which  may  be  called  the  narrative-dra-  j  iUnouements,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The 
matic,  .and  for  perfection  in  which  genius  !  consequence  w.as,  that  the  stories  failed 
of  much  the  same  order  and  degree  is  re-  Ijoth  as  regular  tales  and  as  humorous 
quired  as  for  the  drama  itself.  Nicholas  sketches  of  real  life.  Their  pathos  is  apt. 
Nicklehy  and  Pendennis  are  not  to  be  to  Imj  tawdry  sentiment,  their  passion  tom 
called  novels,  .any  more  than  are  Tristram  to  rags,  and  their  interest  wound  up  to 
ShantJy  and  the  /Sentimental  Journey.  \  the  requisite  pitch  at  the  end  by  the 
It  is  indeed  simply  as  a  humorist  th.at  Mr.  i  coarse  artifice  of  a  savage  murder.  On 
Dickens  has  taken  and  will  keep  his  place  the  other  hand,  each  character,  having  to 
among  the  remarkable  writers  of  the  age.  perform  his  part  in  a  complicated  narra- 
If  he  had  written  only  the  P/VA-teiVA;  Pa-  live,  is  cramped  and  straitened  into  a 
pers  this  would  l)e  evident  enough.  They  |  more  or  less  artifici.al  aspect,  and  loses  the 
were  .a  series  of  sketches  of  middle  and  i  free  and  life-like  appearance  in  which  the 
lower-<*la88  life  and  nuumers  perfectly  ad- 1  unfettered  Hckwickians  each  and  all  of 
inirable  in  their  way,  and  written  with  a  ,  them  rejoice.  The  power  of  comic  deline- 
freshness  .and  keenness  of  observation  ab-  j  ation  in  such  characters  as  Squeers,  Sairey 
solutely  marvelous ;  but  it  was  an  obser- 1  Gamp,  Mant.alini,  Pecksniff,  and  the  rest, 
vation  not  of  character  and  motive,  but  of ;  is  no  doubt  extraordinary ;  but  the  in- 
the  mere  externals  of  humanity — appear-  1  terest  even  in  these  is  damped  by  the 
ance,  manner,  and  mode  of  self  expression.  I  painful  elaboration  and  total  want  of  skill 
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with  which  the  story  is  constructed;  and  characteristic  of  it,  till  we  wonder  how  in 
many  of  the  characters  are  unnatural  —  one  life  there  can  have  Wen  time  and 
odd  without  being  amusing,  and  grotesque  opportunity  for  acquiring  knowledge  so 
rather  than  ridiculous.  If  Mr.  Dickens  perfect  in  its  kind.  There  can  be  no 
had  stood  manfully  to  his  trade,  which  is  doubt  which  of  these  two  faculties  is  the 
the  caricaturing  of  real  life  and  manners,  highest,  and  which  in  the  long  run  will 
and  avoided  all  tragical  and  hysterical  be  most  lucrative.  Mankind  likes  amuse- 
writing,  every  new  work  which  he  pro-  ment,  but  it  has  a  jwsitive  passion  for 
duced  would  have  added  to  his  fame.  The  satire.  If  you  make  your  characters  life- 
success  of  the  murder  in  Oliver  Tucist  may  like,  and  at  the  same  time  utterly  eon- 
probably  have  operated  to  divert  him  tcmptible  and  ridiculous,  you  are  sure  of 
from  the  true  line  of  his  business ;  but  a  good  market  for  your  works ;  but  it  is 
there  are  thousands  who  can  describe  a  only  by  real  genius  that  this  can  be  <lonc. 
murder  so  as  to  thrill  your  very  soul  with  Every  one,  I  suppose,  meets  j)eople  such 
horror,  for  one  who  can  construct  a  iis  one  rea«l8  of  in  Vanity  thir  and  Pen- 
“  plot”  for  a  novel  or  a  play.  In  House-  dennis^  and  in  his  secret  heart  and  half  un- 
hold  Words  Mr.  Dickens  is  himself  again ;  consciously  laughs  and  sneers  at  their  fol- 
there  are  {tapers  in  it  evidently  bearing  lies  or  their  vices ;  but  he  has  no  satisfac- 
the  mark  of  the  editor  and  well  worthy  of  tion  in  doing  so,  because  not  umlerstand- 
his  palmiest  days.  ing  the  }>recise  grounds  on  which  he  does 

The  humor  of  Mr.  Th.ackeray  is  of  a  far  it,  or  not  being  able  to  e.xpress  them  in  a 
finer  and  more  subtle  and  at  the  8,ame  |  {topular  and  effective  manner,  he  can  not 
time  of  a  less  joyous  and  genial  order,  j  communicate  with  others  u])on  the  sub- 
than  tliat  of  Mr.  Dickens.  The  essential  ject  and  so  obtain  their  sym|)athy.  The 
difference  between  tliem  is,  that  one  is  a  1  secret  of  success  in  a  great  author  is,  that 
humorist  cmly,  the  other  a  humorist  and  lie  siip|)lies  this  defect.  He  {loints  out  to 
satirist  combined.  The  w'ea|>on  which  the  ordinary  individual  the  {leculiarities 
Mr.  Dickens  employs  to  excite  risibility  is  of  s[>eech,  gesture,  and  conduct  which 
little  more  than  what  is  commonly  called  {iroduced  in  him  the  derisive  feeling  in 
“  fun,”  and  implies  none  but  the  most  question,  and  by  treating  them  .as  m.-itter 
superficial  knowle<lge  of  the  motives  of  lor  ridicule,  both  sym|>athizes  himself  and 
human  action ;  the  chief  implement  used  enables  others  to  sympathize  with  him. 
by  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  ex{)osure  of  the  To  do  this  thoroughly,  as  Mr.  Thackeray 
littlenesses,  meannesses,  and  vulgarities  of  does  it,  is  given  to  few.  Vanity  Pair  is 
his  fellow-creatures.  The  most  succes-sful  a  master-work.  Neither  Thackeray  him- 
of  Mr.  Dickens’s  humorous  characters  are  self  nor  any  one  else  has  done  any  thing 
rarely  {>ersons  for  whom  we  feel  any  equal  to  it  in  its  kind.  We  seem,  not  to 
thing  like  animosity  or  contempt.  3Io8t  be  reading  about  {leojile,  but  living  among 
of  them,  however  ridiculous,  are,  so  far  as  them.  It  is  not  imitation,  it  is  creation  ; 
they  have  any  characters  at  all,  rather  it  is  not  fiction,  it  is  fact.  Bitter  and 
amiable  than  otherwise.  But  with  Tliack-  cynical  enough  it  is  ;  but  to  accuse  asjiti- 
eray  we  laugh  and  despise  or  hate  at  the  rist  of  being  bitter  and  cynical  is  only  to 
same  time.  Dickens  will  sketch  you  a  Bath  say  that  he  is  doing  efticiently  his  pro|>er 
footman  utterly  ridiculous  in  his  pom]>-  work,  which  is  that  of  bringing  into  scorn 
ous  mimicry  of  high  life,  but  so  as  that  and  contempt  those  dispositions  and  ac- 
your  laughter,  if  slightly  tinged  with  con-  tions  which  are  the  reverse  of  what  is 
tempt,  is  in  the  main  good-natured  enough,  noble  in  human  nature.  If  indeed  the 
Thackeray  will  take  a  London  function-  satirist  attributes  to  his  characters  faults 
ary  of  tbe  same  order,  and  anatomize  or  crimes  other  or  greater  than  those 
him  with  a  merciless  delight,  giving  page  which  are  found  by  ex{>erience  to  be  in- 
ailer  page  and  chapter  after  cha})ter  to  the  cidental  to  humanity,  he  grievously  errs, 
ex{)osure  of  all  the  vulgarity,  all  the  spite,  and  will  infallibly  fail  of  success.  Becky 
the  envy,  the  pride  and  servility,  the  self-  Sharp  and  old  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  have  been 
islmess  and  meanness  which  are  apt  to  be  occasionally  looked  U{)on  wdtli  susfiicion 
found  in  the  worst  s{>ecimens  of  the  class,  from  this  {K)int  of  view  ;  but  the  venlict 
at  the  same  time  “  rendering”  (as  the  of  the  public  was  ultimately  in  their  favor, 
pmnters  say)  with  a  forty  pre-Iia|>hael-  Execrable  as  they  are,  they  are  not  unfiiir 
ite  power  all  that  is  most  ridiculous  in  the  pictures  of  the  form  which  extreme  sedf- 
form  of  expression  and  style  of  spelling  ishness  is  apt  to  take  in  the  masculine  and 
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feminine  natures  respeetively.  No  donbt 
that  in  the  exeirise  of  his  voe.ation  a  writer 
sueh  as  Tfiaekeray  ministers  to  that  lo.ath- 
some  mixture  of  pride  and  maliee  whieh 
constitutes  the  delight  felt  more  or  less  bv 
all  in  the  exposure  of  the  errors  and  foi¬ 
bles  of  others  ;  but  if  this  is  a  reason  why 
sueh  books  oup^ht  not  to  be  written,  it  is 
also  a  reason  aprainst  all  censure  of  that 
whieh  is  ignoble  and  hypocritical  and  self¬ 
ish  and  silly  and  base.  If  the  tendency  of 
such  writinji  is  to  foster  a  een8r)rious,  un¬ 
charitable  spirit,  .and  to  make  the  social 
world  look  uprlier  than  it  really  is,  that 
is  an  evil  effect  of  it  against  which  both 
the  Avriter  and  the  re.ader  must  jealously 
pruard  themselves,  and  not  one  which 
should  deter  a  man  from  chastisinpr,  if  he 
can,  with  a  scorpion-lash,  the  frivolities 
and  vulgarisms  and  vices  of  his  apje.  It  is 
dirty  work,  .and  there  is  a  pfood  deal  less 
love  than  admination  in  the  feeling  •which 
you  have  towards  the  man  who  does  it 
well ;  nevertheless,  if  he  c.arefully  avoids 
all  UM  on  humanity,  and  shrinks  with 
horror  from  any  thing  like  irreverent 
tre.atrnent  of  that  which  is  re.ally  noble  .and 
)>ure  and  true,  he  is  without  doubt  a  bene¬ 
factor  to  mankind. 

Of  novels  proper,  or  books  claiming  to 
be  such,  there  has  l>een  since  the  days  of 
Scott  a  constantly  increasing  supply,  till 
imaginary  heroes  have  become  much  com¬ 
moner  than  real  ones,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  love  in  fiction  than  there  is  in 
fact.  And  this,  perhaps,  was  natural 
enough.  The  idea  once  started,  it  seems 
so  easy  to  write  a  novel.  AVisolutely  all 
that  seems  re(|uislte  is  leisure  an<l  pens 
and  pajier.  ITnless  yon  .are  dull  or  practi¬ 
cal  to  an  inconceivable  degree,  to  make 
.an  interesting  hero  and  a  “  charming” 
heroine,  and  group  round  them  a  set  of 
accessory  characters  drawn  from  your  own 
exp<*rience  of  life,  must  surely  be  a  labor 
of  love ;  .and  when  you  think  of  the  thrill¬ 
ing  incidents  yon  c.an  introduce,  and  of  .all 
the  wise  an<l  witty  .and  oriprinal  remarks 
on  men  and  manners  which  you  will  throw' 
in,  you  feel  that  success  is  certain.  And 
yet  how  many  good  novels  have  we — how' 
many  even  ”  readable”  ones  ?  Our  read¬ 
able  novelists,  living  and  writing  .at  the 
pri'sent  time,  may  be  counteil  on  our  fin¬ 
gers  ;  anfl  our  really  good  novelists,  so 
living  and  w’riting,  ean  not  be  counted  at 
all — for  they  are  not.  Positively,  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  lives  not  the  man  who 
h.as  written  a  thoroughly  good,  as  distinct 


from  a  “  read.able”  novel,  except  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hulwer  Lytton ;  and  he  has  been 
for  some  time  doing  his  best  to  neutralixe 
the  deed  by  writing  superlatively  bad 
ones.  Bulwer,  I  say,  has  written  a  good 
novel,  and  th.at  more  than  onee ;  but  it 
was  before  he  fancied  himself  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  exchanged  the  w'orship  of  truth 
and  beauty  for  that  of  The  Beautiful  and 
The  True.  Pelham  w’as  finely  conceived 
.and  admirably  executed,  and  the  courage 
and  strength  of  the  principal  ch.aracter 
w'cre  thrown  into  grand  relief  by  his  effe- 
min.ate  d.andyism.  In  Paul  then; 

was  a  comm.and  of  spirit-stirring  narration 
and  a  dramatic  skill  w'hich  have  not  often 
been  surpassed  ;  and  in  Pugene  Aram  the 
terrible  subjert  —  a  man  of  refined  educa¬ 
tion  and  established  character  with  a  mur- 
«ler  on  his  soul — is  managed  with  a  power 
and  success  that  remind  us  of  the  Greek 
tragedians.  In  Piemi  and  the  ImsI  Days 
of  Pomjyeii  jioetic  language  and  gorgeous 
imagery  eompens.ated  in  some  degree  for 
want  of  intrinsic  interest  and  force ;  but 
then  came  the  unhappy  turn  of  aft'airs 
which  cpvve  ns  the  sentimentalism  and 
transcendentalism  of  N^iyht  and  Morning^ 
Ktrnest  Maltravers^  ami  Aliee  or  the 
Mysteries.  f)f  The  Cartons,  My  Novel., 
and  What  trill  He  do  irith  It?  w’hat  is  to 
be  said  ‘i  Two  of  them  are  in  a  style 
strenuously,  if  not  very  successfully,  imi- 
t.ative  of  Sterne ;  .and  all  three  are  read 
by  the  public  with  an  avidity  illustrative 
of  the  stubborn  vitality  with  which  a 
literary  reputation  once  made,  will  resist 
the  most  deadly  attacks  even  (»f  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  it  belongs. 

Since  the  “  golden  prime”  of  Bulwer’s 
genius  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  really 
good  novel.  Unless,  perhaps,  Cyril  Thom- 
ton.,  I  can  not  think  of  one  which  is  of 
masculine  .authorship.  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
novels  were  practical  jokes  —  successful 
experiments  on  the  bad  t.aste  of  a  not 
infallible  public.  Of  other  “  readable” 
novelists  —  and  be  it  alw.ays  remembered 
that  to  be  readable  is  no  small  distinction 
—  Ward  is  weak  and  finical,  Theodore 
Hook  a  clever  writer  of  narrative  force, 
Harrison  Ainsworth  an  expert  manipula¬ 
tor  of  the  Newgate  Calendar.  In  later 
times  we  have  had  novels  (as,  for  instance, 
W arren’s  Ten  Thousand  a  Year)  show¬ 
ing  |K)wer  and  originality  and  entitled  to 
rank  high  among  the  readables,  and  one 
or  two  which  look  as  if  their  authors 
might  at  some  time  or  other  soar  into  the 
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thinly-peopled  empyrean  of  “good'  no- 1  writes  in  plain,  quiet,  harmonious  English 
vels but  certainly  there  is  not  one  of  I  the  dullest  stories  that  ever  were  con- 
these  which  can  hope  for  immortality.  '  oeived.  It  is  not  that  “  thrilling”  inci- 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  masculine  humani-  |  dents  are  required  to  make  a  good  novel, 
ty  lies  a  profound  contempt  for  feminine  '  If  the  exciting  part  of  the  story  were 
writers  generally,  and  especially  for  femi- 1  eliminate*!  from  the  Vioar  of  Wakefeld, 
nine  novelists.  Lady  novelists  (it  is  sup-  i  and  the  incident  left  as  tame  as  that  of 
posed)  must  necessarily  write  silly  novels;  !  Miss  Austen,  the  Vicar  of  WakejUld 
and  certainly  general  propositions  ai’e  !  would,  I  think,  be  improved  ;  it  would  at 
every  day  asserted  and  believed  which  ;  all  events  still  remain  as  deligiitful  a  book 
are  founded  upon  a  far  less  com|)lete  in- 1  as  ever  charme*!  and  solaced  the  soul  of 
duction  than  that  by  which  this  doctrine  '  man.  Since  Miss  Austen  we  have  ha«l 
is  sustained.  And  yet  it  appears  to  me  I  several  “  rea<lable”  lady-novelists ;  and  the 
that  (excluding  Scott,  who  wrote  not  1  best  of  them,  I  think,  is  Mrs.  (iore,  who 
novels  but  romances,  and  excepting  Bui-  '  is  remarkable  above  all  the  daughters  of 
wer)  the  best  novels  of  our  century  have  Eve  for  her  knowledge  of  I.iOndon  society, 
been  written  by  ladies.  Miss  Edgeworth  and  especially,  strange  to  say,  of  the 
and  Miss  Austen  led  the  way.  The  \  habits  of  London  “  men  about  town.”  I 
funner  is  pretty  well  forgotten  now,  and  !  do  not  know  that  I  ever  in  my  life  ex|)e- 
I  have  no  desire  to  revive  her  memory ;  I  rienced  so  great  a  surjtrise  as  in  tinding 
but  Miss  Austen  is  the  idol  of  a  numerous  }  that  Cecil  was  written  l)y  a  lady.  There 
baud  of  enthusiastic  devotees.  To  me  are  one  or  two  novels  by  Lady  Georgina 
this  admiration  of  Miss  Austen’s  novels  ^  Fullarton  which  show  power  and  })assion 
seems  a  mystery  which  must  be  classed  ;  almost  enough  to  lift  them  above  the 
with  that  of  which  George  Selwyn  looked  “  readable”  order,  and  gave  ho|)e8  that 
to  futurity  for  a  solution — the  reason  why  ^  she  might  do  something  really  great,  or 
boots  are  always  made  too  tight.  Take  would  have  given  them,  but  that  her 
her  Kmma  for  a  8i>ecimen.  Emma  is  a  second  novel  was  inferior  to  her  lirst ;  and 
young  lady  about  whom,  when  we  have  i  very  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Miss 
read  the  book,  we  Inwe  really  no  distinct  Kavanagh,  who  has  given  signs  of  some- 
idea  of  any  kind,  except  that  she  was  !  thing  not  unlike  real  genius  and  know- 
i-ather  pretty,  rather  good-natured,  rather  ledge  of  her  art.  The  author  of  the  Heir 
dutiful,  and  very  prudent.  She  has  an  old  q/*  is  scarcely  to  be  called  a 

father,  the  salient  |)oint  of  whose  charac-  novelist  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ; 
ter  is  that  he  talks  a  g<K)d  deal  about  the  '  but  in  her  elalM)rate,  minute,  and  careful 
weather  and  the  wholesomes,  all  his  other  i  jnctures  of  domestic  life  we  have  here  and 
qualities  being  entirely  negative ;  .nnd  there  a  central  or  prominent  figure  as 
three  lovers,  of  w’hom,  having  prudently  i  nobly  conceived  as  any  w'hich  our  litera- 
rejected  first  the  prig  and  then  the  roue,  i  ture  can  show. 

she  prudently  marries  the  richest  and  1  I  said  that  (excepting  Bui  wer)  the  best 
most  sensible,  whom  we  are  further  ex-  novelists  of  our  century  have  been  la<ly- 
jHseted  to  admire  because  he  did  not  de- ,  novelists.  I  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
dare  his  ))as8ion  till  he  saw'  the  stage  was  i  best  nocel  of  our  century  has  been  written 
clear.  The  by-play  of  this  exciting  plot  i  by  a  lady  in  her  teens.  If  you  doubt 
consists  of  interminable  discussions  about  this,  read  Jane  Eyre  over  again ;  tor  of 
such  subjects  as  the  weather,  or  the  next  course  you  have  read  it  once.  It  is  writ- 
county  ball,  or  the  conduct  of  somebody  ten  with  the  instinctive  and  consummate 
(I  think  the  rom  lover)  in  going  up  to  |X)wer  of  real  commanding  genius.  Every 
London  for  a  day  to  have  his  hair  cut.  |  line  is  drawn  and  every  touch  laid  on  with 
Of  course  it  is  conceivable  that  a  novel  the  ease  and  precision  of  a  master-hand, 
with  such  a  plot  might  have  been  m;wlc  in- '  It  was  no  elaborate  complication  of  a 
teresting.  If,  for  instance,  the  prig  hatl  skillfully  devised  story — no  gradually  and 
been  drawm  like  the  younger  Pitt  Graw-  painfully  unraveling  web  of  treachery  or 
ley,  or  the  roue  like  Kawdon,  w’e  should  !  crime — no  pluantasmagoria  of  intricately 
have  forgiven  a  great  deal.  But  the  prig  connected  characters  flitting  ever  l>efore 
is  only  the  conventional  outline  of  the  the  bewildered  brain  of  the  unh.appy 
character,  and  the  roue  the  mere  “  walk- '  reader — that  made  this  young  school-girl 
iug  gentleman”  of  the  play.  As  to  style  '  immortal.  A  forlorn  governess,  whose 
I  find  no  fault  with  Miss  Austen.  She  ;  master  foils  in  love  with  her,  his  wife  in  a 
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state  of  hopeless  insanity  beinsf  secreted  in 
his  house  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
one  hut  himself  and  one  servant,  was  the 
material  on  which  she  worked.  Not  a 
very  promising  one  for  feeble  or  second- 
rate  faculties,  but  which,  in  the  hands  of 
real  genius,  was  certain  of  success.  N  ever 
was  the  growth  of  love  described  with  a 
more  subtle  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
a  woman’s  heart — never  were  terror,  ])ain, 
remorse,  and  the  fearful  conflict  of  princi¬ 
ple  with  temj)tatlon,  descril>ed  with  a 
more  sublime  yet  siniple  truth.  There  is 
but  one  other  modern  novel,  I  think,  equal 
in  power  to  this,  in  which,  indeed,  the 
jKjwer  is  almost  Titanic,  ami  the  great 
|).assions,  terribly  real  and  life-like,  stalk 
about  and  jostle  one  another  in  all  their 
naked  deformity ;  and  that  is  written  — 
by  whom  does  the  reader  think  by  .an¬ 
other  young  girl  scarcely  out  of  the  school¬ 
room,  a  «laughter  of  the  same  strangely- 
gitled  hous(‘.  Wvthennr/  Height con¬ 
sidering  its  authorship,  1  look  u|K)n  as  the 
greatest  intellectual  prodigy  tlnit  the 
worhl  has  seen.  It  was  not  very  success¬ 
ful,  for  it  had  not  the  constructive  &rt  of 
Jane  Egre.  Though  there  are  terrible 
incidents,  “  plot  ”  of  the  story  there  is 
none  ;  b«it  as  .a  |)icture  of  tierce  and  strong 
huimui  mature,  utterly  untutored  and  un¬ 
tamed,  left  to  run  wild  in  the  gloomy 
loneliness  of  a  farm  on  the  northern  moors, 
it  is  marvelous.  “  Surely,”  I  have  heard 
it  said,  “  there  never  were  such  people,  at 
least  let  us  ho]»e  not.”  For  myself,  1  fully 
believe  there  have  been  such  peojde,  ami 
moreover,  that  they  are  drawn  from  the 
life:  but  at  all  events  these  characters, 
”  dowertal  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn 
of  scorn,  the  love  of  love,”  are  such  as 
this  young  girl  knew,  by  the  iidallible 
genius  that  was  in  her,  might  and  would 
exist  under  certain  conditions  of  life  ami 
action.  It  is  a  fearful  jucture,  but  it  is 
drawn  with  a  deep  mir.*iculous  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart. 

<  )f  historians,  the  three  whom  the  woi  ld 
ranks  most  highly  are  llallam,  Macaulay, 
and  Carlyle  ;  and  these  three  seem  to  have 
been  given  to  us  for  the  pur]>ose  of  show¬ 
ing  in  how  diflerent  ways  history  may  be 
written.  Mr.  llallam,  with  a  style  cha.ste 
even  to  prudery,  and  a  jmlgment  impar¬ 
tial  almost  to  a  fault ;  thoughtful,  indeed, 
but  thoughtful  only  about  facts  ;  treating 
all  actions  and  events  as  matters  of  course 
neither  stnange,  nor  startling,  nor  aftecting, 
and  imiK>rtant  only  as  generating  certain 


I  other  Cicts  w'hich  we  call  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  results ;  so  dry  and  cold  that  you 
shrink  from  cont.act  with  him,  yet  so  useful 
and  so  sound  that  you  avoid  it  at  your 
}H*ril.  Lord  Macaulay,  the  stately  yet 
iin]>etuous  march  ofwho.se  cle.ar  and  bril- 
I  liant  narrative,  coruscating  with  well-pol¬ 
ished  epigram  and  nicely-poised  .antithesis, 
“  all  clinquant,  all  in  gohl,”  carries  you  on 
with  it  by  an  irresistible  iinj)ul8e,  yet 
wearies  you  .at  last  by  the  very  monotony 
,  of  its  elaborate  excellence  and  the  studied 
I  modulation  of  its  vigorous  and  ringing 
tread  ;  ^lacaulay,  with  a  keen  eye  for  the 
picturesque,  and  a  large  share  of  that  sort 
of  po(‘tic  feeling  which  attained  its  perfec¬ 
tion  in  Scott,  recognizing  (like  llallam) 
the  importance  of  events  in  their  social 
and  political  asjtect,  and  .also  (unlike  Hal- 
l.am)  strongly  aflected  by  incidents  in 
themselves,  provided  they  are  out  of  the 
common  wag,  but  seeing  little  to  wonder 
I  at  or  to  weep  over  in  the  ordinary  course 
'  of  that  sorrowful  mystery,  the  life  of  man, 
looking  scarcely  beyond  the  surface  of 
things  —  hating  all  philosophies  except 
those  which  minister  to  m.aterial  welfare, 
despising  ethics,  sneering  at  metaphysics, 
barely  tolerating  creeds,  and  distributing 
praise  or  blame  without  hesitation  and 
W'ithout  stint  under  a  strong  party  bias 
ami  from  a  standard  of  morality  of  the 
sinqtlest  and  most  conventional  kind.  And 
Mr.  Carlyle — what  shall  we  s:iy  of  Carlyle? 
— writing  an  English  exclusively  his  own, 
part  derman,  part  classical,  part  colloquial, 
part  [Kietical — in  itself  a  wonderful  crea¬ 
tion  of  genius,  startling  indeed  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  reviewers  of  the  ”  able  article” 
order,  and  to  old  ladies  who  have  “  no  pa¬ 
tience  w  ith  such  nonsense,”  but  digging  up 
as  it  Avere  and  bringing  to  light  from  the 
depths  of  our  glorious  language  a  power 
and  a  beauty  unknown  before — valuing 
events  not  lor  the  ]K)litical  or  social,  but  lor 
the  haman  interest  that  is  in  them,  and 
looking  u|M)n  every  .action  oreventhoAvever 
ordinary  with  intense  interest,  curiosity, 
and  almost  awe,  as  matter  for  Avonder, 
laughter,  or  tears ;  as  “  a  strange  fact,  not 
an  unexampled  one,  for  the  strangest  of  all 
animals  is  man ;”  with  a  humor  exuberant 
enough  to  rob  history  of  her  dignity,  and  a 
pathos  and  earnestness  deep  enough  to  res¬ 
tore  it  to  her  ten-fold  ;  wdth  a  jealous  and 
passionate  love  and  a  (]|uick  .and  ste<ady  dis¬ 
cernment  of  .all  that  m  human  action  is 
lovely  and  true  and  great,  and  .a  graphic 
pOAver  Avhich  causes  scenes  and  persons  to 
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live  and  move  before  us  as  they  never  1 
lived  in  history  till  now ;  with  a  turn  of 
mind  singularly  unjudicial,  yet  a  judgment 
of  character  eminently  impartial  becAuse 
of  the  marvelous  insight  which  ho  ]>os- 1 
sesses  into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  hu- 1 
man  heart.  Xo  question  but  of  the  three  j 
Carlyle  comes  nearest  to  the  ideal  of  |>er- 1 
feet  history  ;  and  that  is  because  Carlyle  ' 
is  a  poet.  Poetry,  indeed,  is  not  history,  [ 
nor  is  history  poetry  ;  and  yet  it  is  eter- , 
nally  true  that,  except  by  a  poet,  no  per-  i 
feet  history  can  l>e  written.  For  whatever 
other  faculty  she  may  require  besides  the 
poetic,  a  perception  of  the  true  character 
of  events  under  all  the  aspects  in  which  i 
they  would  present  themselves  to  the  most ' 
perfectly  organized  human  intellect,  a  per¬ 
ception,  that  is,  of  their  poetic  value,  is 
es.sential  to  perfect  history.  And  in  this 
respect  Mr.  Carlyle  statids  far  indeed  i 
above  Hallam  and  Macaulay.  Instances ' 
of  this  there  c.an  be  no  need  to  give  ;  for  | 
proof  of  it  you  have  only  to  Of*en  any  page 
of  the  French  Revolution  or  Frederick 
the  Great.  Take  the  defense  of  the  Tui- 1 
leries  by  the  Swiss  Guards.  The  whole ' 
scene  is  brought  so  vividly  before  you 
that  you  see  and  almost  feel  it — the  on- 1 
ward  surging  of  the  maddened  multitude,  \ 
and  the  terrible  recoil  of  its  foremost 
thousands  as  ever  and  anon  a  sheet  of, 
quick  bright  flame,  followed  by  a  long ! 
steady  roll,  gleams  out  from  the  “  red , 
Swiss  rock”  that  bars  their  onset;  and  if 
this  were  all,  perhaps  Macaul.ay  might  j 
have  succeeded,  not  so  well,  certainly,  but ! 
(let  us  say)  half  as  well.  Put  what  Lord 
Marcaulay  could  not  have  done  was  to 
show  us,  st.anding  at  a  little  distance,  a 
thin  pale  individual,  looking  c.almly  and 
critically  on  that  scene  of  chaotic  murder 
and  madness,  and  thinking,  in  the  passion¬ 
less  presence  of  mind  that  made  Alarcngo 
and  Austerlitz,  that  “  if  they  had  been 
projMjrly  comm.anded,  the  Swiss  would 
have  won.”  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  individual  was  there  ;  but  only  a 
man  who  had  caught  the  true  historic 
spirit  could  have  made  so  much  use  of  him. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  obtain  some  idea  of 
how  history  ought  and  also  of  how  it 
ought  not  to  be  written,  let  him  read  with 
the  first  object  Carlyle’s  account  of  the 
French  licvolution  and  with  the  second 
Lamartine’s. 

It  would  appear  that  to  repeat  the  trick 
w’hich  Hoswell  performed  is  not  given  to 
mortals,  and  that  only  one  good  biography 


was  possible  for  man.  Certainly  our  libra¬ 
ries  do  little  to  satisfy  the  public  require¬ 
ments  in  this  direction  ;  and  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  encro.achments  of  the  utilita- 
rijin  spirit,  and  in  spite  of  that  Kws  of 
individuality  which  is  lamented  by  Mr. 
Mill,*  there  has  been  no  time  when  to  all 
appearance  people  were  so  interesting  to 
each  other.  Such  biography  as  can  be 
got  is  swallowed  with  avidity;  and  one 
small  book  (the  Memoir  of  Iledley  1'7- 
cars)  has  ha(l  a  sale  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  bibliopoly.  The  truth  is,  that  to 
write  satisfactorily  the  life  of  a  man  you 
must  either  be  a  Bosw'ell  or  a  genius.  Of 
Boswell,  Lord  Macaulay  s.ay8  that  he  was 
a  great  wiiter  because  he  Avas  a  fool.  The 
meaning  of  this  is  that  Boswell’s  simple- 
mindedness,  or  (as  we  say)  silliness,  saved 
him  from  the  cynicism  which  is  the  bane 
of  hero-worship;  .and  his  want  of  that 
keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  from  which  a 
higher  order  of  mind  is  never  free,  allowed 
him  to  record  without  compunction  and 
in  the  utmost  detail  every  incident,  how¬ 
ever  trifling,  in  the  life  of  his  idol,  as  if  it 
was  a  matter  of  grave  historic  im|M)rtance. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  reader  finds 
before  him  a  vast  mass  of  truthful  mate¬ 
rials,  from  which  he  gradually  forms  an 
idea  of  Johnson.  Just  idea  of  Johnson, 
or  indeed  any  idea  at  all,  excej)t  that  he 
w’as  a  very  large,  Avise,  and  AA'onderful 
man,  Avho  ha<l  a  jterfect  right  to  be  out 
of  temper  when  you  contradicted  him, 
Boswell  himself  had  not.  A  man  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  requisite  genius,  on  the  other 
hand,  AA’ould  haA'e  discanUnl  an  immense 
number  of  these  details ;  but  yet  would 
have  so  managed  as  to  give  you  his  own 
idea  (and  th.at  Avould  have  been  a  true 
one)  of  what  Johnson  really  was  in  his 
outer  .and  his  inner  life,  in  his  moments  of 
AA'eaknesg  and  of  strength,  in  api)earance 
.and  re.ality,  in  temper,  in  gesture,  in  m.an- 
ner,  in  cast  of  countenance,  in  heart  and 
in  soul. 

The  requisite  genius,  how'ever,  .and  the 
requisite  al>sence  of  genius,  Avhich  seem  to 
be  the  only  possible  comlitions  of  good 
biography,  seem  also  to  be  the  rarest  of 
.all  human  things.  In  our  time  we  have 
several  “  lives”  and  “  memoirs,”  some  of 
them — such  as  those  of  Wilberforce  and 
Arnold — of  the  groiitest  interest,  for  they 
are  of  men  Avho  have  left  their  mark  ui>on 
the  age ;  conscientious,  able,  and  admira- 

*  Essay  on  lAberty. 
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ble  works  so  far  as  they  go,  and  entitling 
their  authors  to  public  gratitude.  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  Life  of  iSterlinf/,  indeed,  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  this,  and  would  seem  to 
show  that  he  has  within  him  the  power  j 
which  could  have  given  tis  under  favora¬ 
ble  circuin.stauce8  something  like  a  perfect, 
finished  biography.  lint  the  usual  course 
is  by  the  publication  of  letters  or  journals 
to  allow  the  patient  to  write  his  own  life, 
some  addition  being  made  from  the  bio- 1 
grapher’s own  experiences.  Valnableand  i 
instructive  as  some  of  these  memoirs  are, ! 
they  do  not  approach,  or  even  profess  to 
approach,  the  ideal  (»f  biograj)hy. 

Of  books  of  travel  we  have  enough  and 
to  spare.  The  general  opinion  seems  to 
be,  that  whatever  else  is  difticnlt,  this  at 
least  is  ciisy.  A  man  has  only  to  keep  a 
note-book  on  his  travels ;  and  if  his  route  ! 
has  been  through  a  country  not  thorough-  j 
ly  known  to  the  all  but  ubiquitous  Anglo- 
Saxon,  he  can  rouml  the  sentences  when 
he  gets  home,  and  his  book  (he  thinks)  is 
sure  to  sell.  And  indeed  there  seems 
scarcely  any  thing  of  this  kind  that  the  ' 
public  will  not  buy.  If  you  should  ha])pen 
to  be  traveling  in  a  new  ami  delightful 
country  with  a  thoroughly  dull,  unsympa 
thetic  companion,  do  you  care  to  hear  his 
remarks  on  the  various  objects  or  incidents 
which  are  startling,  amusing,  or  delighting 
you  V  Not  at  all ;  you  fall  back  on  your 
cigar-case  and  your  own  rc'flections.  Yet 
the  public  will  read  his  book  ;  and  so  per¬ 
haps  will  you,  but  only  from  curiosity  to 
see  a  refutation  of  the  Lucretian  axiom, 
Kr  uihilo  ni/iil  ft.  For  me,  though 
traveling  is  supreme  enjoyment,  and  books 
of  travels  are  countless,  it  is  rare  indet^d 
to  Ik*  able  p.atieutly  to  read  one  through. 
Perhaps  the  best  that  ever  was  written  is 
Childe  Harold ;  and  unless  a  man  has 
something  (heaven  forbid  that  he  should 
have  all)  of  the  Childe  Harold  spirit  in 
him,  he  will  never  do  any  thing  great  in 
this  kind.  To  make  such  a  book  interest¬ 
ing,  it  is  aliove  all  things  necessary  that 
the  objects  and  occurrences  should  be 
treated  nidtjectively.  If  your  narrative  is 
a  mere  statement  of  facts,  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  philosopher;  but  to  the 
general  reader  it  will  be  dull,  though  the 
soil  which  you  have  trodden  had  never 
felt  the  foot  of  man,  and  the  sights  whioh 
you  have  seen  were  of  fabulous  wonder 
and  beauty.  The  author  of  Kothen  knew 
this  well,  and  it  is  the  secret  of  his  well- 
earned  success.  It  was  not  the  facts  and 


events  of  his  journey,  but  their  effects 
upon  a  thoughtful  and  cultivated  English 
mind,  which  he  made  it  his  business  to 
describe.  Of  all  really  good  books  of 
travel  the  same  is  to  be  said.  In  Canon 
Stanley’s  Sinai  ami Palestine^ov  instance, 
we  have  careful  geography,  full,  minute, 
and  faithful  descriptions  of  place  after 
place,  and  scene  after  scene ;  but  it  is 
upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is 
written  —  the  fmetical,  or  artistic,  or  reli¬ 
gious  susceptibilities  which  it  calls  into 
play  —  that  the  interest  of  the  book  de- 
jK'iids.  On  this  account  it  is  that  such 
writers  as  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Mr.  Ellis, 
laudable  and  valuable  as  are  their  efforts 
and  their  works,  are  (except  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  inquirer)  such  painful  and  laborious 
reading.  Dr.  Livingstone,  for  instance, 
treats  all  his  facts  as  if  they  were  of  ex¬ 
actly  equal  irnpoit.ance,  and  tells  you  with 
the  same  statistical  imperturbability  that 
the  thermometer  stexx!  at  seventy  and 
that  he  was  nearly  shaken  to  death  by  a 
lion.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  you 
should  always  be  in  a  state  of  rapture  ;  and 
you  can  not  be  too  careful,  and  scarcely  too 
minute,  in  your  statements.  What  is  re¬ 
quired  is,  that  whether  in  describing  a 
view  or  expatiating  on  the  habits  of  a 
I  tribe,  you  should  have  a  projier  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  with  which  you  deal. 

LTnquestionably,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  men  of  this — may  we  not  say  of 
any  —  age  is  Mr.  Kuskin.  He  is,  if  you 
like,  not  seldom  dogmatic,  self-contradic¬ 
tory,  conceited,  arrogant,  and  absurd  ;  but 
he  is  a  great  and  wonderful  writer.  He 
has  created  a  new  literature  —  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  art.  No  one  before  him  h.ad  seii- 
[  ously  attempted  to  treat  the  study  of  art 
as  that  which  it  really  is — a  ]»hi!osophy — 
the  least  trodden  and  the  most  delightful 
of  all  the  walks  of  science.  Many  before 
had  doubtless  felt,  but  no  one  before  had 
shown  to  the  world,  how  entirely  and  ex¬ 
clusively  perfection  in  art  is  fimnded  upon 
trt4th.  In  fact,  Mr.  liuskin,  properly 
8pe.aking,  does  not  teach  art  at  all,  but 
nature.  He  h.as  done  more  for  art,  per¬ 
haps,  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  by 
man  ;  but  it  has  been  by  bringing  men  in 
a  serious,  humble,  and  teachable  sjtirit  to 
nature,  and  giving  them  something  like  a 
true  idea  of  that  which  at  bi*st  they  but 
dimly  apprehended  before  —  how  awful 
and  beautiful  she  is,  how  full  of  love  and 
sympathy  for  man,  how  majt^stic,  how 
tender,  how  holy,  and  how  pure.  You 
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can  not  draw  a  tree,  (Mr.  Ruskin  says  to 
you;)  and  why?  not  because  you  have 
not  liad,  or  have  not  profited  by,  drawing- 
lessons  on  trees,  but  because  you  have 
nev’er  had  the  slightest  idea  what  a  tree 
really  is.  You  may  feel,  perhaps,  that  it 
is  beautiful,  but  you  have  no  notion  in 
what  its  beauty  consists.  I  will  try  to  ! 
give  you  some  notion.  I  will  teach  you,  j 
as  it  were,  the  philosophy  of  its  loveliness 
and  majesty.  I  will  show  you  the  divine 
purpose  that  guided  every  twig  and  mold¬ 
ed  every  leaf  towards  a  perfect  aggregate  I 
of  harmonious  form.  I  will  teach  you  the 
moral  of  its  wonderful  structure — the  ten¬ 
der  or  solemn  meaning  that  lurks  in  every 
streak  of  licrht,  or  broods  in  every  depth  i 
of  shade.  When  you  really  love  the  tree  : 
as  it  ought  to  be  loved,  you  will  have  a  [ 
chitnco  of  drawing  it,  but  not  till  then,  j 
There  is  some  jwssibilit)'  of  people  “  learn- : 
ing  to  ilraw”  in  this  way,  whereas  before  i 
there  was  none.  Unless  drawing  is  taught  | 
on  this  principle,  the  only  result  of  teach¬ 
ing  will  be  to  make  many  bad  artists  who  i 
might  otherwise  have  been  good  ones,  i 
In  the  fulfillment  of  his  glorious  mission,  , 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  assisted  by  a  style  | 
singularly  clear,  rich,  and  powerful.  Every  | 
inventor  of  a  new  philosophy  has  in  some  j 
sort  to  invent  a  new  vocabulary  ;  and  Mr.  j 
Ruskin's  perfect  command  of  a  language  • 
surpassing  all  others,  dea<l  or  living,  ex¬ 
cept  Greek,  has  enabled  him  to  do  this 
with  extraordinary  suoeess.  That  in  the 
detail  of  his  work  he  is  eminently  incon¬ 
sistent  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  first 
volume  of  Modern  Painters  is  partly  in-  ■ 
tended  to  prove  that  the  old  masters 
knew  nothing  about  art ;  and  when  you  ' 
have  read  it,  you  have  a  greater  venera-  I 
tion  of  the  old  masters  than  ever.  The  ' 
reason  is,  that  Mr.  Ruskin’s  own  princi- 1 
pies  have  improved  your  taste,  and  made  ! 
you  admire  what  he  himself  professes  to  j 
despise.  He  has  found  out  for  you  some  ; 
fiuilts  in  the  old  masters  ;  but  he  has  also  ‘ 
taught  you  to  look  at  nature  in  such  a 
way  as  to  see  more  of  all  that  is  admira- ' 
ble  in  her ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  old  masters,  who  caught  the  spirit  of  ^ 
nature  even  where  they  erred  in  the  detail 
of  representation,  are  more  than  ever  ' 
precious  in  your  eyes.  In  one  page  Mr.  i 
Ruskin  will  tell  ^ou  to  copy  nature  leaf 
by  lea^  and  gram  by  grain ;  in  another  ' 
he  will  tell  you  that  ii’  you  do  so  you  will  ; 
be  quite  wrong.  In  one  chapter  he  will  i 
tell  you  that  Turner  is  above  all  artists,  | 
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past,  present,  and  to  come ;  in  another  he 
will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  good  art  but 
the  pre-tlaphaelite,  which  is  certainly  in 
some  re.spect8  the  very  opposite  of  Turner. 
Yet  for  all  this,  and  for  all  his  arrogance, 
dogmatism,  and  egotism,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  instructive  of  writers  ; 
and  this  because  it  is  partly  from  a  zeal¬ 
ous  love  and  a  bold  and  uncompromising 
assertion  of  what  he  believes  to  be  truth, 
that  his  arrogance  and  dogmatism  arise  ; 
for  even  error,  eloquently  advocated  with 
the  honest  conviction  that  it  is  truth,  is 
better  than  truth  coldly  believed  and  lan¬ 
guidly  proclaimed. 

Homeric  Studies  by  the  Right  Honor¬ 
able  W.  E.  Gladsone.  There  has  been  no 
book  more  noteworthy  in  this  our  era.  A 
statesman  of  the  latter  days  upon  the  poet 
of  primaeval  times — a  leader  m  an  age  of 
railways,  and  leading  articles,  and  invita¬ 
tions  to  dinner,  .and  “  having  the  honor  to 
be,”  ujK>n  the  bard  of  times  when  civiliza¬ 
tion  had  not  yet  invented  steam-engines 
and  chilled  the  heart,  when  there  was 
more  of  nature  and  less  of  “  respectability,” 
when  thoughts  were  greater  and  dresses 
smaller,  and  men  walked  this  earth  in 
wonder  and  delight  at  its  awful  beauty, 
and  left  no  cards  upon  each  other.  It  is 
a  grand  work,  and  worthy  of  the  man. 
What  zt*,al,  what  industry,  wh.at  analytical 
power,  what  simple  ni.ajesty  of  energetic 
diction  —  what  exhaustless  and  passionate 
desire  to  know  !  Mr.  Gladstone  has  dived 
deep  into  the  well  of  Homeric  lore,  and  has 
come  up,  bre,athles8  b»it  triumphant,  with 
a  complete  scheme  of  the  ethics,  the  |>oli- 
tics,  the  history,  the  geogra])hy,  the  the¬ 
ology,  the  8o<Mology  of  that  won<lerful 
.age.  No  doubt  many  of  his  positions  are 
oj>en  to  ciiticism  ;  but  who  is  thei*e  that 
is  ready  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  ?  and 
is  it  not  rather  a  refle<*tion  on  our  men  of 
leaming,  and  long  vocations,  and  quiet 
contemplative  snuggeries  by  the  Isis  or 
the  Cam,  th.at  this  man  of  committee- 
rooms,  and  parliamentary  divisions,  .and 
long  sjjeeches,  and  late  hours  should  have 
shown  them  the  way  over  a  country  which 
is  einj)hatic.ally  their  own  ? 

In  dealing  with  the  greatest  of  poets, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  avoided  one  subject, 
and  that  is  his  poetry.  That,  however, 
is  a  subject  which  nothing  short  of  abso¬ 
lute  genius  is  qualified  to  h.andle.  To 
write  on  Homer  the  ])oet  a  man  must  be 
a  |>oet  himself. 
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From  Colbarn'f 


CHARLOTTE  FAN 
I. 

The  theater  was  full.  A  new  singer ! 
W!is  ex|H.‘cted  to  take  the  part  of  Don 
Juan.  The  crowd  in  the  pit  surged  to 
and  fro  like  the  waves  of  an  unquiet  sea  ; 
the  ladies  in  the  boxes  were  dressed  with 
unusual  magnificence,  because  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season  the  court  had  been 
in  mourning,  and  to-night,  for  the  first 
time,  had  donned  its  gayest  colors.  The 
whole  house  shone  radiant  with  beautiful 
women,  but  the  Princess  Sophie,  on  whom 
every  eye  was  tunieil,  bore  away  the  palm ; 
her  dress  was  of  a  rare  simplicity,  and  she 
had  apparently  left  all  artificial  ornament 
to  the  proud  dames  that  surrounded  her. 

“  How  bright  and  happy  she  looks,” 
observed  a  stranger  to  the  Utissian  am¬ 
bassador  by  his  8i<lo,  ag.ain  raising  his 
o{K.'ra-gl!iss  to  w.atch  the  Princess  more 
n.'irrowlv.  “  I  can  almost  fancy  that  even 
.at  this  distance  I  hear  her  lively  remarks, 
so  expressive  are  her  face,  form,  and 
movements  !” 

“  She  is  indeed  beautiful,”  replied  the 
ambassador. 

“  And  yet  to  think  that  the  joyous  ex- 

f)ression  of  her  face  is  only  a  mask,  which 
lides  a  suffering  heart !  Surely  your  ex¬ 
cellency,”  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
ambiis-ssidress,  “can  not  have  been  in  ear¬ 
nest.  You  have  only  told  me  this  roman¬ 
tic  episode  because  you  perceived  that  I 
felt  .an  interest  in  yon  fairy  child.”  • 

“  My  dear  Baron,  it  is  indeed  too  true. 
She  loves,  and,  more  than  that,  she  loves 
one  beneath  her  in  rank.  I  have  it  from 
good  authority.  Can  not  you  imagine 
that  a  pimceas,  who  from  her  youth  has 
breathed  nothing  but  the  air  of  a  court, 
would  have  sufficient  tact  to  conceal  her 
unhappiness  from  the  w'orld  ?” 

“  It  Is  iH'yond  my  comprehension,” 
whiH]>ere«l  the  stranger,  as  he  again  looked 
thoughtfully  at  the  youthful  princess. 

“  But  yet,”  continued  the  lady,  “  why 
should  she  be  melancholy  ?  She  does  not 
think  that  any  one  is  aware  of  her  affec¬ 
tions  being  placed  on  an  unworthy  object. 
Besides,  he  is  not  far  from  her.” 
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“  N ot  far  !  Pr.ay,  mad.ame,  point  him 
out  to  me.  Where  is  he  ?” 

“  Th.at  is  an  impossibility.  I  could  not 
so  break  my  promise  to  the  mistress  of  the 
robes.  Besides,  it  would  be  dangerous.” 

The  last  chords  of  the  overture  now 
resounded  through  the  building,  and,  as 
they  died  away,  tbe  audience  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  stage,  anxiously  Avatch- 
ing  for  the  ajipearance  of  the  first  singer 
and  actor  of  the  day ;  but  the  stranger  in 
the  Russian  ambassador’s  box  had  no  ears 
for  Mozart’s  music,  no  eyes  for  the  new 
singer;  all  his  attention  Avas  fixed  on  the 
beautiful  piincess.  Her  attendants  AA'ere 
listening,  enraptured,  to  the  music,  but 
Sophie’s  eyes  wandered  through  the 
house,  evidently  seeking  something.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  8tarte<l,  a  taint  blush  overspread 
her  cheek,  and  she  drcAA'  her  chair  a  little 
to  one  side,  so  that  she  could  comm.and  .a 
view  of  the  entrance  of  the  box.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  door  o}iene<1,  and  admitted  a 
tali,  handsome  m.-ui,  aa’Iio  approached  the 
Duchess  F.,  the  mother  of  the  Ibniicess. 

Sophie  played  carelessly  with  her  ope- 
ra-glas-s,  but  it  was  evident  to  the  ol)- 
servant  stranger  that  she  AAas  not  as 
indifferent  as  she  AA'ished  to  appear.  The 
figure  of  the  young  man  seemed  familiar 
to  him,  though  as  yet  he  saw  not  his  tace. 
The  Princess  joined  in  the  conversation 
between  her  mother  and  the  new-comer, 
and  ns  the  latter  turned  his  he.ad  to  ad- 
drt*88  her,  “Good  Heavens!  Count  Zro- 
nievsky !”  cried  the  stranger,  so  vehement¬ 
ly  that  he  startled  the  ambassador,  whose 
AA’ife  seized  him  oonvulsiA'ely  by  the  hand, 

^  iuid  made  him  sit  down  again  by  her 
side. 

“My  dear  Baron,”  said  the  startled 
lady,  “  yoAi  haAX*  draAA'n  the  eyes  of  the 
AA’hole  house  upon  us.  It  is  lortun.ate  that 
the  band  is  playing  loudly,  or  every  one 
would  have  heard  the  name  you  uttered. 
.Surely  you  know  that  aax*  do  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  acquaintance.” 

“  I  have  not  heard  a  word  about  it,” 
rejJied  the  stranger.  “  I  have  only  been 
here  three  hours ;  but  why  do  you  shun 
him  ?” 
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“Yon  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  light  ] 
in  which  he  is  regarded  by  our  govern-  i 
ment,”  sjiid  the  ambassador.  “  lie  has  ! 
been  exiled,  and  it  is  extremely  unpleasant  ' 
to  me  to  find  him  here,  where  he  seems  j 
likely  to  remain.  ILiving  been  presented 
at  court,  he  crosses  my  path  continually  ;  ' 
moreover,  he  wcasions  me  a  great  deal  j 
of  trouble,  for  our  government  wishes  to  j 
discover  how  he  manages  to  live  in  such 
style,  since  all  his  estates  are  cotifiseated. 
Do  you  know  him,  Baron  ?” 

The  stranger  only  heard  half  that  the 
ambass.ador  s,aid,  for  he  was  still  atten¬ 
tively  watching  what  MTis  going  on  in  the 
royal  box  ;  he  saw  Znmievsky’s  dark  fiery  j 
eye  gl.ance  ever  and  anon  at  the  Princess,  i 
while  he  conversed  with  her  royal  mother. 
When  the  curtain  w.as  drawn  up,  and 
Leporello  began  to  pour  forth  his  troubles 
in  song,  the  Count  sinldenly  disappeared. 

“  Do  you  know  him,  Baron  ?”  whisper¬ 
ed  the  ambassador.  “  Can  you  tell  me 
any  thing  al>out  him  ?” 

“  I  served  with  him  in  the  Polish  Lan¬ 
cers.” 

“Indeed!  Were  you  intimate  uith 
him  ?  Have  you  any  idea  what  his  re¬ 
sources  are  ?” 

“  I  only  s.aw  him  when  the  service 
brought  us  together.  I  know  nothing 
more  of  him  than  that  he  was  a  l)rave 
soldier  and  a  clever  officer.” 

The  amb:i8sador  let  the  subject  drop 
here,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  awaken  his 
guest’s  suspicions  by  questioning  him  any 
further  alsnit  the  Count,  and  the  stranger 
showed  no  inclination  to  continue  the  con¬ 
versation  ;  he  was  apparently  listening 
attentively  to  the  o|>era,  but,  in  reality, 
his  thoughts  were  far  ditferently  occu|)ietl 
“  So  yo\ir  unhappy  fate  has  at  last  drivum 
you  ln?re,  [>oor  Zronievsky  ?”  he  mentally 
ejaculated,  “  In  boyhood  you  dreamt 
but  of  assisting  Kosciusko,  and  <lelivering 
your  fatherland  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
Kosciusko  and  freedom  are  now  forgot¬ 
ten  !  In  youth  all  your  hopes  were  cen¬ 
tered  ill  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  eagles 
under  which  you  fought ;  they  are  now 
laid  low  !  Your  heart  was  long  insensible 
to  love,  and  now,  in  your  manhood,  you 
love  one  so  far,  above  you  that  you  must 
either  forget  her  or  perish,” 

The  unhappy  fate  of  his  friend,  for  such 
had  Zronievsky  Ix'en  to  him,  made  the 
stranger  sad  and  thoughtful ;  and  when 
the  first  aot  of  the  oj>era  was  over,  the 


ambassador  addressed  him  several  times 
before  he  received  an  answer. 

“  The  Duchess  has  just  sent  to  desire 
me  to  present  you  to  her.  She  remembers 
your  family,”  said  the  ambassador. 

The  stranger  was  delighted  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  introduced  to  the  beautiful 
princess,  and,  with  a  beating  heart,  he 
followed  the  ambassador  to  the  roval  box. 


Tuk  Duchess  received  the  stranger  very 
graciously,  and  presenteil  him  to  her 
lovely  daughter,  to  whom  the  name  of 
Larun  appeared  familiar.  She  blushed 
slightly,  and  said  she  thought  she  had 
heard  of  him  as  having  formerly  served 
under  the  French  Emperor.  The  Baron 
felt  sure  that  none  oilier  than  Zronievsky 
could  have  mentioned  him  to  her,  and  it 
was  evidently  for  his  sake  that  she  treated 
him  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

“  You  have  come  just  in  time  to  give 
your  opinion  in  a  dispute  between  me  and 
my  daughter,”  said  the  Duchess.  “Do 
you  not  believe  that  there  are  mysterious 
IKiwere  in  nature,  which,  if  we  call  them 
forth  unlawfully,  will  bring  us  into  mis¬ 
ery  ?” 

“Dearest  mother,”  said  the  Princess, 
“  that  question  is  unfair,  since,  by  your 
way  of  jiutting  it,  you  have  tried  to  bias 
the  Baron’s  mind  in  your  favor.  Now, 
tell  me,”  she  added,  “  sujqiosing  that  at 
intervals  of  several  years  six  tiles  had  fall¬ 
en  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  had  killed 
several  people,  would  you  ever  venture 
to  pass  that  unlucky  habitation  ?” 

“  Why  not  ?”  answered  the  Baron ; 
“the  niysteiious  ])ower  can  only  have 
lain  in  these  particular  tiles,  and - ” 

“  Stay,”  interrupted  the  Duchess.  “  So¬ 
phie's  simile  is  not  quite  an  appropriate 
one.” 

“  I  will  state  the  case  more  clearly  to 
the  Baron.”  cried  Sophie.  “This  is  a 
pretty  opera-house,  and  they  give  us 
every  opera,  both  old  and  new,  always 
excepting  one,  which  to  me  is  the  most 
beautiful.  I  heard  it  first  at  a  foreign 
court,  and  when  I  returned  I  jietitioned 
that  it  might  be  acted  here,  but  my  wish 
has  never  been  fulfilled,  not  on  account  of 
its  difficulty,  but  for  a  truly  ridiculous 
reason.” 

“  Wh.at  is  the  name  of  this  opera  ?” 
asked  Baron  Larun. 
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“  Othello.” 

“Othello!  that  is  indeed  a  chef-d’a*uvre. 

I  have  never  seen  an  opera  that  made  j 
more  impression  on  me.  De-sdemona’s 
last  soMfif  haunted  me  for  days  after  I  luid 
heard  it.” 

“  Dearest  mother,  do  you  hear  what  he 
says  ?  lie  hits  visited  Petersburf;,  Berlin, 
Warsaw,  and  almost  every  other  capital 
in  Europe,  and  still  thinks  thus  highly  of 
Othello.  We  must  have  it  here.  Why 
sh(»uld  they  not  give  me  this  pleasure, 
merely  because  of  a  silly  superstition 
which  no  one  believes?” 

“  Sophie,  Sophie,”  cried  the  Dtichess, 
“there  are  some  circumstances  attached 
to  it  that  make  me  shudder  M-hen  I  think 
of  them.  But  we  are  still  speaking  to 
the  Baron  in  riddles.  Would  you  not 
think  it  very  horrible  if  Othello  were  al¬ 
ways  followed  by  a  fire  ?” 

“  Again  a  simile,”  said  Sophie  ;  “  but 
the  tale  itself  is  even  still  more  absurd.” 

“However,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  a 
fire  that  follows  the  peforinance  of  Othel¬ 
lo,”  continued  the  Duchess.  “  Filly  years 
ago,  a  translation  of  Shakspeare’s  tragedy 
was  first  given  at  the  theater;  every  lime 
it  was  acted  this  dreadful  event  happened; 
it  Mas  then  forbidden  to  be  ]>laye<l  for 
some  years,  but  M’hen  another  translation 
M  as  produced,  M’hich  surpassed  all  others, 
it  Mas  tried  again,  but  still  with  the  same 
lamentable  results.  After  a  M  hile  it  m-:us 
converted  into  an  oj)era;  and  I  remem¬ 
ber,  M'lien  it  M  as  determined  that  it  should 
be  brought  out  again  in  this  neM-  form, 
M  e  laughed  and  said,  that  as  the  unha])]*y 
Moor  had  become  musical,  he  M  ould  no 
longer  demand  such  a  sacrifice  ;  but  again 
the  siime  sorrow  fell  on  us,  and  since  that 
time  Othello  has  been  banished  from  our 
repertoire,  XoM',  Baron,  tell  me  frankly 
what  you  think  of  our  dispute.” 

“Your  highness  is  quite  right,”  an¬ 
swered  Larun,  half-seriously  and  half-iron- 
ically,  “  and,  M'ith  your  permission,  I  M'ill 
strengthen  your  argument  by  relating  to 
you  a  story  of  the  same  nature  M’hich  be¬ 
longs  to  my  oM'i)  family.  1  had  a  maiden 
aunt  M’ho  M-as  very  agreeable,  though 
rather  eccentric.  We  children  called  her 
the  feather-a<mt,  for  she  alM’ays  wore 
large  black  feathers  in  her  bonnet,  and 
whenever  she  came  to  see  us,  our  house 
was  sure  to  be  visited  by  illnes-s.  We 
joked  and  laughed  about  it,  but  it  M’as  of 
no  avail.  As  soon  as  the  feather-aunt's 
carriage  Mas  seen  ai)proaching  the  castle. 


all  possible  preparations  were  made  for 
the  coming  illness:  even  the  doctor  Mas 
sent  for.” 

“  AVhat  a  droll  picture  that  feather-aunt 
of  youi-8  M'ould  make,”  cried  the  Princess, 
laughing.  “  I  think  I  see  her  putting  her 
head  out  of  the  carriage- window',  and  the 
children  running  away  from  her  as  if  she 
had  the  plague.  Why,  she  was  a  real  liv¬ 
ing  White  Lady.” 

“  Pray'  let  us  drojt  the  subject,”  said 
the  Duchess,  half-vexed  ;  “  we  should  not 
speak  lightlyof  things  which  we  can  not  but 
believe,  though  we  are  unable  to  explain 
them;  and,”  she  added  graciously,  “ this 
is  certainly  the  case  with  Othello;  there¬ 
fore,  Baron,  you  must  not  hope  to  see 
your  favorite  opera  here.” 

“You  shall  see  it  here,”  whispered  So¬ 
phie  ;  “  for  I  must  hear  Desdemona’s  song 
once  more,  even  if  I  myself  should  be  the 
victim.” 

“You  y'ourself!”  said  the  alarmed 
stranger.  “  I  thought  the  ghost  of  the 
IMoor  was  guilty  of  burning  only,  not  of 
murder.” 

“  Ah,  no !”  she  w  hisjK*red,  almost  in- 
audibly ;  “  the  legend  is  still  more  hon  iblo 
— more  a|)palling.” 

The  conductor  at  this  moment  raised  his 
btUon,  and  the  introduction  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  act  began.  Baron  Larun  rose  and 
took  his  Iciive.  He  looked  round  for  the 
amb:ussadoi',  but  he  was  gone  ;  and  while 
standing  in  the  corridor,  undecided  whi¬ 
ther  to  jtroceed,  a  hand  was  placed  on 
his  shoulder,  and,  looking  round,  he  saw 
Count  Zronievsky. 

HI. 

“  My  gallant  ^lajor  !  My  eyes  did  not 
then  deceive  me,”  cried  the  Count.  “  Your 
I'ace  makes  me  forget  the  thirteen  unha}>- 
py  years  that  have  passed  since  last  w'e 
met,  and  I  am  again  the  joyous  Lancer  of 
old.  Vive  Poniatowsky!  vive  rEm|) - ” 

“For  Heaven’s  sitke,  my  dear  Count, 
rememl>er  where  you  are.  Why  recall 
the  shades  of  the  past  ?  Let  the  dead  rest.” 

“Best?”  said  Zronievsky.  “Would 
that  /  could  rest!  Would  that  I  were 
among  the  brave  Poles  who  fell  by  my 
side  !  Why  am  I  the  only  one  who  can 
not  rest  ?” 

The  unhappy  man’s  eyes  gleamed  dark¬ 
ly,  and  he  tightly  compressed  his  lips. 
His  friend  watched  him  anxiously.  Zro¬ 
nievsky  was  no  longer  the  gay  heroic  youth 
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that  Larun  had  formerly  seen,  cheering 
on  his  regiment  in  the  day  of  battle ;  his 
winsome  smile  had  given  place  to  a  bitter  j 
expression ;  his  eyes,  which  had  looked  j 
around  proudly  and  confidently,  now 
seemed  filled  with  mistrust ;  the  hectic 
flush  uj»ou  his  cheek  was  only  the  shadow  | 
of  what  had  been  iii  his  youth  a  healthful  I 
color,  and  which  had  won  for  him  in  the 
saloons  of  Paris  the  appellation  of  the 
handsome  Pole,  But  even  after  this  great 
alteration,  w'hich  time  and  misfortune  had  ' 
w’orked,  quite  enough  remained  of  what 
he  had  been  to  excuse  Princess  Sophie’s 
infatuation. 

“You  look  at  me,  Major,”  he  continu¬ 
ed,  after  a  short  silence,  “  as  if  you  sought 
the  Zronievsky  of  other  days.  Spare 
yourself  the  trouble.  "When  times  alter, 
man  can  not  remain  the  same.” 

“  I  do  not  find  you  so  very  much  alter¬ 
ed.  I  recognize  you  immediately.  One 
thing,  however,  grieves  me :  you  have  lost 
that  trustful  expression,  which  was  to  me 
one  of  your  principal  attractions.  Alex¬ 
ander  Zronievsky  ajipears  even  to  mis¬ 
trust  me,  who  has  ever  been  his  faithful 
friend,  and  who,  even  now’,  knows  the 
deepest,  deare.st  thoughts  of  his  heart.” 

“The  thoughts  of  my  heart,”  said  the 
Count  sorrow’fully.  “I  hardly  know’ 
w’hether  I  have  a  heart  or  not,  save  when 
it  beats  with  auger.  What  thoughts 
have  you  discovered,  except  those  that 
tell  of  my  unchanged  friendship  for  your¬ 
self,  Major  ?” 

“  You  said  that  your  heart  only  beats 
with  anger.  What  has  the  royal  child 
done  to  vex  you  ?” 

The  Count  turned  pale,  and,  grasping 
the  Major’s  hand,  said  :  “  For  Heaven’s 
sake,  be  silent.  I  understand  you.  But 
how’  did  you  learn  this  ?  Have  you  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  devil?  I  need  not  ask  an  hon¬ 
orable  man  to  be  silent ;  one  of  the  gallant 
Eighth  never  yet  betrayed  a  comrade.” 

“  You  are  right,  none  of  the  Eighth  ever 
yet  betraved  a  comnule ;  but  what  is  to 
be  done  if  the  comrade  betrays  himself?” 

As  several  persons  were  approaching, 
the  Count  drew  his  companion  towards 
the  staircase,  w’hispering  meanwhile :  “  For 
Heaven’s  sake,  tell  me  if  any  one  but  your¬ 
self  suspects  us  ?” 

“  If  you  will  confide  in  me,  I  will  tell 
you  all  I  know'.” 

“Do  not  torture  me  thus.  Major!  I 
will  coufess  every  thing  to  you,  if  you 
will  but  tell  me  quickly  if  any  one - ” 
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Major  von  Larun  then  related  what  he 
had  heard  from  the  ambassador. 

I  “And  the  ambassadress,”  cried  the 
i  Count,  in  an  agitated  voice. 

“  She  corroborated  her  husband’s  story, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  spoke  of  the  mistress 
of  the  robes  as  her  authority.” 

Zronievsky  stood  silent  and  motionless 
for  a  few’  minutes,  evidently  striving  to 
repress  his  feelings,  and  after  looking  fur¬ 
tively  at  Larun  for  some  time,  he  said,  in 
an  almost  inaudible  voice : 

“M.njor,  can  you  lend  me  a  hundred 
Xajioleons?” 

The  Major  was  indeed  astonished  ;  he 
had  expected  that  his  friend  would  de- 
jdorc  his  unhappy  fate,  but  this  sudden 
change  from  the  romance  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  love  to  the  necessities  of  every-day 
life  confounded  him. 

“  I  am  a  fugitive,”  continued  the  Count, 
“  and  had  hoped  to  find  an  asylum  here. 
I  love,  and  am  beloved.  Major — I  can  not 
tell  you  how  fen-ently'  I  am  beloved.” 
His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  he  conquer¬ 
ed  this  raomentarj’  weakness,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  firm  voice  :  “  It  must  appear 
strange  to  ask  this  of  you  at  our  first 
meeting  after  so  long  a  separation,  but  I 
blush  not  to  do  it,  for  do  you  not  re¬ 
member  how’  we  fought  side  by  side  at 
Moaaisk  ?” 

“  I  do  indeed  remember,”  said  Larun  ; 
and  his  eyes  kindled  and  his  cheeks  burn¬ 
ed  at  the  vision  his  comrade  had  called  up 
before  him. 

“  Do  you  not  remember  how  we  rushed 
j  upon  the  Russian  battery,  how  their  balls 
rattled  through  our  ranks,  and  how  the 
I  traitor  Piolzky  ordered  the  retreat  ?” 

“  Ye.s,  yes,”  interrupted  Larun,  “and  I 
remember  how’  you  shot  him  through  the 
heart,  and  when  the  hussars  on  the  right 
wavered,  you  thundered  out,  ‘  On,  lancers 
of  the  Eighth !’  and  in  five  minutes  the 
guns  were  ours.” 

j  “  Do  you  remember  it  ?”  said  the  Count 
sadly.  “  W ell,  then,  I  am  now  command¬ 
ing  the  vanguard ;  I  am  in  danger,  will 
you  not  strike  one  blow  for  me  ?  En 
,  avant.  Major !  Forw’ard,  gallant  Lancer ! 
j  .save  your  comrade.” 
j  “  I  will,”  cried  Larun.  The  Count  grasp- 
j  ed  his  hand  and  then  hurriedly  left liiin. 

!  IV. 

j  “  Well  met.  Major,”  said  Count  Zron;- 
I  evsky,  encountering  his  friend  the  follow 
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ing  morning  in  the  street.  “  I  was  just 
coming  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.” 

“  Th^e  same  that  I  promised  you  yester¬ 
day  ?”  asked  the  Major.  “  Come  with  me 
to  my  hotel,  it  has  been  ready  for  you 
some  time.”  j 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  do  not  talk  to  me  ' 
now  of  money,”  replied  the  Count.  “  I  \ 
have  but  just  parted  from  Sophie  ;  I  have  j 
told  her  that  my  love  for  her  is  suspected,  ' 
and  that  I  must  fly,  since  it  is  imi>ossible  | 
to  be  near  her  and  not  speak  to  her  and 
worship  her.” 

“  May  I  ask  what  she  replied  ?” 

“  She  is  willing  to  risk  all  rather  than 
that  I  should  leave  her.” 

“  How  can  you  see  the  Princess  private¬ 
ly,  and  so  early  ?” 

“We  meet  frecmently,”  whispered  Zron- 
ievsky,  “  though  I  dare  not  tell  you  where, 
but  I  fear  that  these  short  but  precious  in¬ 
terviews  can  not  continue  much  longer, 
though  I  am  ever  on  the  w’atch,  and,  with 
vour  assistance,  shall  yet  escape  detection, 
lint  let  us  leave  to-morrrow  with  its  cares : 
tf)-day  I  will  be  hai)py  in  spite  of  every 
thing.” 

“  How  am  I  to  serve  you,”  asked  the 
ISIajor,  “  for  I  think  you  said  you  were 
looking  for  me  ?” 

“  True !  I  was  coming  to  see  you,”  he 
replied,  after  a  few  moments  spent  in 
thought.  “  Sophie  knows  that  you  are 
my  fiiend.  I  have  often  spoken  of  you  to 
her,  and  told  her  how  you  saved  my  life 
at  the  ])ass;ige  of  the  lieresina.  Did  she 
not  last  night  mention  her  wish  to  have 
Othello  performed  here,  and  did  not  the 
Duchess  strongly  object  to  its  even  being 
talked  about,  on  account  of  a  story  which 
I  have  forgotten  ?” 

“  The  Duchess  w’as,  indeed,  very  mys¬ 
terious  about  it,”  said  the  Major,  “  and  I 
feel  sure  that  with  lier  consent  the 
Princess’s  wish  w’ill  never  be  accom- 
plialied.” 

“Yet  I  have  at  last  induced  her  to 
withdraw  her  ojmosition,  by  remarking, 
with  a  grave  air,  now  glad  the  emb.asjies 
are,  when  there  is  a  dearth  of  political 
news,  to  lay  hold  of  a  tale  of  this  kind  and 
to  transmit  it  to  their  respective  courts, 
as  a  chroniqm  scandaleuse.  The  Duchess 
admitted  this,  and  at  last,  though  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  consented  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  opera.  As  I  was  le.aving,  she 
added  tliat  she  did  not  yet  give  up  all 
hope,  for  though  Othello  might  be  an- 
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nounced,  still  it  was  possible  for  Desde- 
mona  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill.” 

“You  managed  capitally,”  cried  the 
Major,  laughing.  “Fear  of  the  chroniqm 
scandaleme  has  8Uj)planted  the  fear  of 
ghosts,  and  the  horror  of  the  mysterious 
powers  of  nature  is,  it  seems,  quite  con¬ 
quered.” 

“  Yes,  Sophie  is  in  rajitures  at  the  pros¬ 
pect.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  the 
manager  of  the  Opera,  to  present  him 
with  four  hundred  thalers,  so  that  lack 
of  money  may  not  be  a  hindrance,  and  I 
want  you  to  accompany  me.” 

“But  will  it  not  appear  singular  if 
you  present  this  money  in  the  Princess’s 
name  ?” 

“Yes;  therefore  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
collection  from  various  patrons  of  art,  and 
you  are  to  represent  an  enthusiastic  ama¬ 
teur.  The  man.ager  lives  near.  He  is  an 
honest  old  fellow,  whom  we  shall  soon 
win  over  to  our  views.  Do  you  see 
yonder  little  turreted  house  ?  —  that  is 
whore  he  resides.” 

V. 

The  manager  of  the  Opera  was  a  small, 
thin  man,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  a 
celebnated  singer ;  ho  received  the  friends 
with  a  dignity  only  disturbed  by  his  dress, 
which  for  a  man  who  numbered  at  least 
sixty  years  was  peculiar,  and  proclaimed 
that  he  was  not  dead  to  the  vanities  of 
this  world.  He  wore  a  black  velvet  ca]>, 
a  tight,  uncomfortable,  fashionably  -  cut 
coat,  and  large  loose  trowsers.  Half-won:- 
out  fur  slippers  completed  this  singular 
costume. 

“  I  have  already  received  her  royal 
highness’s  commands,”  replied  the  m.an- 
ager,  as  soon  as  the  Count  had  acquainted 
him  with  the  object  of  his  visit ;  “  but 
although  it  is  mv  greatest  pleasure  to  do 
the  bidding  of  tlie  Princess,  still  I  must 
venture  to  give  a  few  reasons,  which  I 
hope  will  prevent  her  highness  insisting 
upon  my  obeying  her  commands.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  refuse 
to  put  this  opera  on  the  stage  ?”  cried  the 
Count. 

“  I  certainly  shall  refuse,  if  it  be  possible 
to  do  without  offending  her  royal  high¬ 
ness,  for  allowing  it  to  be  performed 
would  be  an  open  attempt  to  murder  one 
of  the  royal  family.” 

“  I  should  never  have  thought,”  answer- 
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ed  the  Count,  “  that  a  man  like  yourself  |  begin  here.”  And  he  read  as  follows : 
could  credit  such  absurdity.  In  my  youth  I  “  ‘  A.D.  1 740,  December  8th.  The  actress 
I  often  heard  your  celebrated  name  men-  [  Charlotte  Fandauer  was  suffocated  in  this 
tioned  u’ith  admiration :  you  were  called  |  theater  during  Shakspeare’s  tragedy  of 
the  prince  of  singers,  and  I  longed  for  an  j  Othello;  or,  the  Moor  of  Venice.’” 
opportunity  of  seeing  you.  Let  me  beg  “Th.at  is  imiMJssible,”  interrujtted  the 
you  not  to  lessen  the  high  opinion  I  had  I  Major,  “  for  Schroeder  was  the  first  who 
formed  of  you  by  giving  way  to  foolish  !  introduced  this  celebrated  tragedy  into 
su{)erstition.”  Germany;  and,  if  1  mistake  not,  it  was 

The  old  gentleman  was  not  insensible  not  acted  till  several  years  afterwards.” 
to  this  flattery,  and  a  smile  p.a8sed  over  “  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  old  man ; 
his  withered  features.  “  You  do  me  too  “  the  then  reigning  duke  was  a  great 
much  honor,”  cried  he.  “Yes,  I  was  traveler,  and  saw  it  in  London.  It 
worth  something  in  my  time ;  I  had  a  i  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  ordered  it 
very  tolerable  tenor  voice,  but  that  is  i  to  be  translated,  and  when  he  returned  it 
now  all  gone.  Superstition,  did  you  say ?  |  was  often  given  at  his  request;  but  the 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  giving  way  to  it,  I  chronicle  continues:  “The  above-men- 
but  you  can  not  talk  of  superstition  where  |  tioned  Charlotte  Fandauer  acted  the  part 
facts  speak  for  themselves.”  |  of  Desdemona,  and  wjis  suflbeated  by 

“Facts!”  cried  both  the  friends  in  a  moans  of  the  coverlet  uswl  in  the  dying 
breath.  scone  of  the  tragedy.  ^lay  God  be  gra- 

“  Yes,  gentlemen  ;  but  surely  you  c.an  cious  to  her  soul!” 
not  l>elong  either  to  the  town  or  the  “  The  reason  for  this  dreadful  murder 
neighborhood  if  you  are  ignorant  of  these  is  supposed  to  be  this,”  c-ontinued  the  old 
same  facts.”  j  man :  “  Charlotte  Fandauer  was  very 

“  I  heard  some  extraordinary  history  '  beautiful,  ami  bec.ame  the  Duke’s  mistress ; 
about  a  fire.”  |  but  before  she  thus  degraded  herself,  she 

“  A  fire !  I  wish,  indeed,  that  that  were  ■  exacted  a  fearful  oath,  from  the  Duke,  in 
all.  A  fire  can  be  extinguished,  and  !  his  own  handwriting,  tliat  he  would  never 
what  has  been  destroyed  by  it  can  be  |  forsake  her.  In  the  course  of  a  lew 
restored ;  but  a  death,  gentlemen — none  ;  months  the  Duke  was  tired  of  the  actress, 
can  restore  the  dead.”  ■  and  wished  to  rid  himself  of  her,  but  she 

“  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  per-  informed  him  that  a  coi)y  of  his  oath  was 
formance  of  Othello  ?”  concealed  in  every  European  capital, 

“  It  is  well  known  th.at  eight  days  after  i  ready  to  be  published  as  soon  as  she  gave 
Othello  is  given,  one  of  the  royal  family  j  the  order.  The  Duke  was  a  jtassionate 
dies.”  j  and  cruel  man :  his  auger  knew'  no 

Tl»e  friends  started  from  their  seats.  |  bounds  at  this  declaration.  He  tried 
There  was  something  terrible  in  the  old  j  several  times  to  poison  her,  but  she  ate 
man’s  prophetic  tone.  They  soon,  how'-  j  nothing  but  what  she  j»repared  herself, 
ever,  recovered  themselves,  and  laughed  j  At  la.st  he  bribed  an  actor,  who  took  the 
at  their  own  fright ;  but  even  that  did  not  j  part  of  Othello,  to  suftbeate  Charlotte 
alter  the  solemn  expression  of  the  old  !  Faudauer,  when,  as  Desdemona,  she  was 
man’s  face.  I  8leej)ing  in  bed.  The  actor  earned  his 

“You  do  not  believe  me,”  said  he,  bribe  only  too  well.  Charlotte  Fandauer 
“  but,  if  you  wifl  allow  me,  I  w’ill  bring  never  awoke.” 

the  Chronicles  of  the  Tlie.ater  for  you  to  “  And  is  this  true  ?”  asked  the  Count, 
look  at.  These  chronicles  have  been  kept  shuddering. 

for  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  “  You  may  ask  any  of  the  old  inhabit- 
years.”  I  ants  of  the  town,  and  they  will  confirm 

“  Pray  let  us  see  them,”  exekaimed  the  my  statement.  The  murderer  was  brought 
Count,  who  W'as  evidently  much  amused,  to  trial,  but  the  Duke  suppressed  the  pro- 
The  manager  shuflled  out  of  the  room,  ceedings  against  him,  took  him  into  his 
but  soon  rea^ipeared,  carrying  a  large  and  service,  and  declared  that  the  actress  had 
singular-lookmg  volume,  bound  in  parch-  died  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  Eight  days  after, 
ment,  with  brass  clasps.  He  placed  an  died  his  only  son,  a  prince  of  twelve  years 
old-fashioned  pair  of  spectacles  upon  his  of  age.” 

nose,  and,  after  tummg  over  several  “  Tbat  was  mere  chance,”  muttered  the 
leaves,  he  said  to  the  Count;  “We  must  Major. 
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“  C.ill  it  ch.ancc,  if  you  will,”  replied  performance  of  this  tragedy,  for  he  did 
the  manager,  turning  over  some  more  not  believe  them  to  be  in  connection,  but 
leaves,  “  but  here  it  is  again.  During  because  he  was  now  old,  and  the  sins  and 
two  years  Othello  was  ])rohibitcd,  the  crimes  of  his  youth  lay  heavy  upon  his 
Duke  having  naturally  taken  a  dislike  to  heart ;  yet  he  did  not  like  to  refuse  the 
the  play ;  but  after  th.at  time  he  was  daring  lady  the  gratification  of  so  slight  a  wish, 
enough  to  command  its  reproduction,  and  Othello  was  commanded  to  be  given 
Look,  here  it  is:  ‘September  28th,  1742  at  his  country  pal.ace.  Here  it  is:  ‘Othello 

— Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice and  in  performed  at  the  II - Palace,  October 

the  margin  this  note:  ‘Strange!  on  the'  16th,  1793.”’ 

.5  th  of  October  Princess  Augusta  died,!  “  Well,  and  what  followed  ?”  exclaimed 
just  eight  days  after  Othello  was  acted.’  !  the  M.ajor  impatiently. 

Do  yon  call  th.at  chance,  gentlemen  ?’  |  “  Eight  days  afterwards  the  Duke  died. 

”  Of  course  I  do,”  said  the  Major.  ’  October  24th,  1793.” 

The  ohl  man  tnnied  again  to  his  Chron-  i  “  Imjwssible !”  said  Larun,  after  a  short 
ides,  .and  read:  “February  6th,  1748  —  |  silence.  “  Let  me  look  at  your  Chronicles. 
Othello,  the  ISIoor  of  Venice  ;’  and  here  I  I  do  not  see  the  Duke’s  name  mentioned.” 
again  is  written  in  the  s.ame  hand,  ‘I lor- 1  “No,”  s.aid  the  old  man  producing  an- 
rible !  the  Fandaner’s  ghost  is  again  I  other  book,  “but  here  is  the  history  of 
haunting  us:  Prince  Alexander  h.as  just  his  life;  will  you  examine  it  for  your- 
died  suddenly,  February  14th,  exactly  selves?” 

eight  (bays  .after.’  ”  Tlie  manager  here  The  Count  took  it,  and  re.ad :  “  De- 
looked  inquiringly  at  his  visitors,  but  scription  of  the  h'liner.al  Obsequies  of  our 
they  remained  silent ;  so  he  continued :  Lord  and  Duke,  who  died  October  24th, 
“‘.lanuary  10th,  1775  —  the  benefit  of  1793.” 

Mdlle.  Kiiller — Othello,  the  Moor  of  Ven-  “You  will  drive  me  mad  with  your 
ice.  Poor  Princess  Eliz.abeth  h.as  become  foolery.  It  is  chance,  and  nothing  but 
the  prey  of  the  Fandauer’s  ghost,  Janu-  ch.anco.  Pray,  h.ave  you  any  more  non¬ 
ary  24th,  1775.’”  sensical  histories  to  relate  to  us?” 

“Nonsense!”  interrupted  the  Major.  “ I  could  relate  many  more,”  answered 
“  I  allow  that  chance  has  gone  hand-in-  the  manager  quietly ;  “  but  as  you  must 
hand  with  supei-stition,  but  can  you  give  be  tired  of  the  subject,  T  will  content  my- 
me  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  th.at  self  with  one  other  event  which  happened 
the  deaths  you  have  mentioned  were  not  many  j'ears  ago.  Rossini  composed 
caused  by  the  performance  of  Othello  ?”  his  beautitul  opera,  Othello,  in  which  he 
“  Th.at  I  can  not  do,”  said  the  old  m.an  jiroved,  what  had  till  then  been  doubted, 
earnestly  :  “  but  to  cm|)loy  the  words  of  that  he  was  capable  of  touching  the  deep- 
the  great  man  who  gave  Othello  to  the  er  and  more  tragic  feelings  of  the  human 
•world  :  ‘  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  breast.  The  royal  family  expressed  no 
and  earth  than  arc  dreamt  of  in  your  !  wi.sh  to  h.ave  it  performed  here,  therefore 
])hiloaophy.’  ”  '  the  comp.any  did  not  study  it ;  but  the 

“  Shakspeare  would  never  have  written  I  band  jdayed  several  p.arts  of  the  opera  at 
th.at  if  he  had  known  how  much  .absurdity  concerts,  which  inspired  the  public  with 
was  beneath  it.”  such  a  love  for  the  music,  and  such  a 

“  Probably  not,”  replied  the  man.ager ;  curiosity  to  see  the  entire  opera  on  our 
“  but  I  have  a  later  example  to  give  to  stage,  th.at  nothing  else  was  spoken  of 
you,  one  that  I  myself  remember — I  either  in  the  newspapers,  coffee  hou.ses,  or 
mean,  the  de.ath  of  the  Duke.”  in  private  parties.  They  thought  not  of 

“The  s.aine  Duke  who  caused  the  actress  the  horrible  events  which  had  hitherto 
to  be  murdered  ?”  asked  the  Major.  followed  its  pertbrm.ance,  but  seemed  to 

“  The  same :  Othello  had  not  been  imagine  that  Othello,  as  an  oper.a,  was 
given  for  twenty  years,  when  some  mem-  qiiite  another  thing.  At  last  the  manager 
bers  of  a  foreign  court  arrived  here  on  a  (I  was  still  on  the  boards,  and  took  the 
visit.  They  were  much  plea-sed  with  our  part  of  Othello)  received  orders  to  put 
company,  and  one  of  the  royal  ladies  ex-  the  opera  into  rehearsal.  The  house  w.as 
pressed  a  great  wish  to  see  them  act  full  to  suffocation  ;  the  court  and  the  no- 
Othello.  The  Duke  consented  unwilling-  j  bility  were  all  present;  the  orchestra  per- 
ly,  not  on  account  of  the  horrible  circuui- 1  formed  almost  impossibilities ;  the  singers 
stances  that  had  hitherto  followed  the  I  loft  nothing  to  desire ;  but  when  Desdo- 
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mona  sang  her  song  to  the  harp  while  pre¬ 
paring  to  seek  her  couch,  a  feeling  of  awe 
overwhelmed  us.  It  wa.s  the  same  house 
—  the  same  boards — the  s-aine  scene  in 
which  the  dreadfid  tragedy  had  been  en¬ 
acted.  I  must  confess  that  I  trembled  at 
the  part  I  was  about  to  take  in  the  mimic 
murder.  I  looked  anxiously  towards  the 
royal  box,  which  contained  so  many  grace¬ 
ful  and  noble  forms.  I  thought  and  hoped 
that  the  bloodthirsty  spirit  would  be  aj>- 
{teased  by  the  beautiful  tones  which  this 
time  accompanied  the  death  of  Desdemo- 
na.  And  it  appeared  as  if  such  were 
really  the  case,  for  five  or  six  days  passed, 
and  nothing  was  said  of  illness  at  the 
palace ;  people  laughed,  and  said  that  the 
music  had  so  disguised  the  original  trag¬ 
edy,  that  the  ghost  could  not  recognize  it. 
The  seventh  day  also  p.assed  over  quietly ; 
on  the  eighth  Prince  Ferdiiuond  w’as  shot 
while  out  hunting.” 

“  I  heard  of  it,”  said  the  Major,  “  but 
it  W’as  merely  an  accident ;  his  compan¬ 
ion’s  rifle  went  off,  and - ” 

“  Did  I  say  that  the  ghost  itself  had 
killed  any  of  them  ?  I  only  speak  of 
these  facts  as  inexplicable  and  mysteri¬ 
ous.” 


“  But  have  you  not  invented  a  fable  for 
our  amusement  ?  Where  is  it  stated  that 
the  opera  was  given  eight  days  before  the 
same  hunt  ?” 

“  Here,”  answ’ered  the  manager,  coolly 
pointing  to  the  chronicle  before  him. 

The  Count  read:  “‘Ros.sini’s  opera  of 
Othello,  March  1 2th.’  And  here,  on  the 
margin,  is  written :  ‘  March  20th,  Prince 
Ferdinand  was  shot  while  hunting.’  ” 


The  friends  gazed  silently  at  one  an¬ 
other  for  a  few’*  moments ;  they  W’ished 
still  to  treat  it  lightly,  but  the  solemn 
e.amestness  of  the  old  man,  and  the  singu¬ 
larly  fearful  coincidence  of  the  events  he 
had  related,  had  made  a  deeper  impres¬ 
sion  on  them  than  they  liked  to  confess. 
The  Mai  or  tunied  over  the  leaves  of  the 
Chronicles,  .and  hummed  a  tunc  to  him- 


[September, 

self;  the  Count  rested  his  head  on  his 
h.and,  and  w’as  for  several  moments  lost  in 
thought.  At  ha-st  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
and,  turning  to  the  old  man,  said  :  “  It 
can  not  be  helped,  you  must  give  the 
oper.a.  The  court,  the  embassies,  .all 
know  that  it  is  commanded.  Here  are 
four  hundred  thalers,  which  a  few’  ])atron8 
of  art  have  collected,  so  th.at  Othello  may 
be  put  upon  the  stage  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner ;  you  can  do  what  you  please  w’ith 
it,  even  bribe  exorcists  to  lay  the  ghost, 
but  Othello  must  be  produced.” 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  old  jnan,  “  it  is 
probable  that  when  I  was  younger  I 
should  have  Laughed  as  you  now’  do  ;  but 
I  am  old,  and  have  le.arned  to  believe  that 
there  are  things  which  we  must  not  de¬ 
spise  nor  utterly  reject  as  impossible.  I 
tiiank  you  for  your  present,  which  I  shall 
know’  now’  to  spend  worthily ;  bnt  only 
in  ol>ediencc  to  the  strictest  commands 
w’ill  Othello  be  performed  in  this  theater. 
My  God !”  continued  he  mournfully,  “  if 
our  hearts’  delight,  the  lovely  Princess 
Sophie,  should  be  the  victim.” 

“  Be  silent,”  cried  the  Count,  turning 
jiale ;  “  really  your  mad  ideas  are  infec¬ 
tious.  Adieu,  and  remember,  Othello 
must,  under  any  circumst.ances,  be  given  ; 
and  mind,  there  are  to  be  no  c.atarrhs,  or 
fevers,  or  sudden  and  unexpected  obsta¬ 
cles  to  prevent  it ;  for,  by  the  heavens 
above  us,  if  there  is  no  Desdemona  forth¬ 
coming,  I  W’ill  call  up  the  spirit  of  the 
Fandauer  to  take  the  part  herself.” 

The  old  man  crossed  himself,  and  walk¬ 
ed  nervously  up  and  down  the  room. 
“  What  if  she  should,  like  the  marble 
statue,  now’  make  her  appearance  ?”  he 
cxclmmed.  “  I  pray  you  not  to  speak 
thus.” 

The  Major  and  Count  laughingly  bade 
farew’ell  to  the  manager,  who,  in  his  Flor¬ 
entine  cap  and  tight  dress-coat,  long 
served  as  a  target  at  which  to  aim  their 
wit. 
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From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 

WAR  IN  GENERAL,  AND  MODERN  FRENCH  WARS  IN  PARTICULAR, 


W AKs,  like  oftenses,  will  come,  anil  woe 
(•loubtlcss)  to  those  by  whom  war  cometh. 
Yet  if  we  look  back  ujwn  history,  it  will 
seem  as  if  wars  were  the  main  moans  by 
which  the  civilized  world  has  been 
brought  from  swamp  and  forest  and, 
barren  waste  to  its  present  condition,  and 
man  enabled  to  “  replenish  the  earth,” 
and  n.ation3  superior  m  civilization  to  ex¬ 
tend  that  civilization  to  inferior  peoples. 
num.an  strife  may  be  a  proof  of  man’s  evil 
nature;  but  human  conflicts  on  a  large 
scale  appe.ar  to  have  .answered  the  same 
purpose  in  advancing  the  social  state  of 
mankind,  as  the  physical  convulsions  and 
rapacious  monsters  of  the  geological 
epochs  in  improving  the  matenal  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  globe.  Except  the  Bible,  we  j 
have  no  hhtory  till  Herodotus,  perhaps 
till  Thucydides;  but  such  glimpses  into 
primeval  .antifpiity  as  tra<^lition8  and  class¬ 
ical  fragments  .allow,  indicate  that  some 
form  of  Avar  w.as  a  mode  of  extending  the 
arts  .and  institutions  of  more  favored 
n.ations,  as  well  as  of  increasing  the  human 
race,  (which  in  a  narrow  line  of  view  it 
seems  the  object  of  Avar  to  ilestroy.)  Of 
the  Cyclopeans  or  Pel.asgi.an8  nothing  is 
knmi^n  ^  but  from  their  architectural  re¬ 
mains  It  may  be  inferred  th.at  they  were  ! 
a  migrating  jieople,  superior  in  arts  to  the  j 
aborigines  tliey  came  amongst,  .and  that  j 
their  visits,  however  beneficial  cventu.ally,  , 
Avere  not  welcome  or  peaceable  at  the  be-  ] 
ginning.  The  earliest  public  records  ex-  j 
isting  rebate  to  Egypt  and  Assyria ;  for  ^ 
Avhatever  doubts  m.ay  be  entertained  as  to  ' 
the  interpret  .at  ion  of  their  hieroglyphics,  ' 
buildings  and  graphic  representations  re- 
m.ain  to  speak  lor  thems(*lves.  These  m.ay 
not  establish  the  stories  of  African,  Euro¬ 
pean,  and  Asiatic  cxjieditions  even  beyond  ■ 
the  Indus,  AA’hich  the  fragments  of  anti- 1 
quity  record  of  Raineses  and  Sesostris  of ! 
Egypt,  of  Ninus  and  Semiraniis  of  Assyria,  i 
an«I  of  the  mythological  Bacchus ;  but  they  | 
prove  various  .and  extensiA'e  conquests. 
There  are  no  data  as  to  the  social  results 
of  these  expeditions ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  | 


held  that  the  Assyrian  empire  and  its 
civiliz.ation  originated  in  some  invasion 
from  Egypt,  if  there  be  truth  in  the 
chronology  .and  speculations  of  modern 
Egyptologists.  If  the  reverse  opinion  lie 
held,  that  Egypt  was  civilized  by  a  super¬ 
ior  race  from  Babylonia  or  Indi.a,  the  con¬ 
clusion  th.at  that  civilization  originated  in 
conquest  remains  the  s.ame.  Respecting 

Iirimeval  China,  there  are  no  definite  facts. 
Ethnologists  assert  that  the  aborigines  of 
India  Avere  an  inferior  and  degraded  race, 
dispossessed  and  driven  to  hill  and  jungle 
by  an  invading  people,  who  originated  a 
form  of  civilization  that  was  ancient  and 
mature  even  in  the  d.ays  of  Alex.ander. 

As  history  becomes  more  certain  and 
fuller,  the  effects  of  wars  can  be  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced.  The  conquests  of  the 
Persians  in  Western  Asia  and  in  Egj’pt, 
the  long  hostility  betAveen  Persia  and 
(Ireece,  finally  ending  in  the  exjK*ditions 
of  Xenophon  and  Alex.ander,  produced 
great  effects  in  the  Avorld.  They  directly 
enlarged  geographical  knoAvledge;  they 
increased  the  intercommunication  of 
stranger  peojiles  by  facilitating  locomo¬ 
tion  ;  they  stimulated  industry  and  ex¬ 
tended  commerce ;  by  increasing  com¬ 
modities  they  added  to  the  enjoyments 
of  mankind,  although  such  enjoyments 
m.ay  not  be  of  the  highest  order ;  and 
finally,  by  establishing  Alexandrhi,  they 
gave  rise  to  an  enn»orium  Avhere  the  re¬ 
motest  East  and  West  could  meet  to¬ 
gether.  But  one  of  the  greatest  effects 
of  war  is  to  rouse  the  mind  ;  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  suppose  that  such  changes  in 
the  rulers,  the  knoAvledge,  and  the  habits 
of  mankind  were  without  effect  upon  the 
characters  of  men,  modifying  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  (ancient  philosophers  called  it  cor¬ 
rupting  him,)  if  they  could  not  strengthen 
the  Asiatic.  If  no  [laljiably  beneficial 
change  was  produced  in  national  institu¬ 
tions,  it  Avas  prob.ably  because  the  peoples 
and  their  institutions  Avere  groAvn  too 
effete  to  benefit  by  gr.afting,  Avhen  the 
more  extensive  and  important  changes 
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through  Alexander’s  conquests  took  tions.  If  the  refiiiemeht  of  the  van- 
place.  quished  be  measured  against  the  barbar- 

The  conqests  of  the  Romans  were  more  ism  of  the  victors,  the  invasions  of  the 
evidently  influential  upon  the  world.  In-  hordes  that  affected  the  downfall  of  the 
deed,  so  tar  as  reason  c.an  form  a  judg-  Roman  Empire  probably  jwoduced  more 
ment,  they  were  absolutely  necessary  to  Avretchedness  tlian  any  hostilities  upon  a 
the  formation  of  society  in  its  present  j  great  scale.  Yet  to  all  human  ajqAearance 
state.  The  subjugation  of  Italy  was  es- 1  these  invasions  were  absolute  necessities, 
sential  to  the  very  existence  of  Rome.  |  not  merely  if  the  world  was  to  .att.ain  its 
Hannibal’s  passage  of  the  AIjas  was  a  ,  actual  state,  but  if  mankind  Avere  to  be 
geographical  exploration  as  well  as  a  ;  raised  from  that  corruption  Avhich  attend- 
military  operation.  The  Avars  of  C*esar  j  ed  the  decay  of  ancient  civilisiation.  The 
in  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  beyond  the  i  moral  influence  of  the  conflicts  that  con- 
Rhine,  j>rocure«l  for  the  Avorld  a  definite  tinually  took  place  during  the  dark  and 
knowledge  of  those  regions  not  then  ;  middle  ages  is  not  so  obvious  as  that  of 
attainable  by  other  means;  and  know- j  the  barbarian  iiiA’asions.  Their  ncce.ssity 
ledge  attained  by  hostilities  was  not  in'!  for  the  advancement  of  mankind  to  theiV 
those  times  a  mere  barren  scientific  know- 1  actual  condition  is  clear.  The  conquests 
ledge,  but  aa'.os  followed,  like  the  Greek  j  of  Charlemagne  and  of  his  precursors  and 
and  Persian  AAars,  by  intercommunication  |  successors,  the  exjM'ditions  of  the  North- 
of  peojdes  hitherto  strangers.  The  |  men,  the  invasion  of  England  by  William 
changes  produced  by  Roman  dominion  |  of  Norman<ly,  as  well  as  many  of  the  con- 
in  Gaul  and  Britain  AA’ere  beyond  all  j  tests  of  feudal  times,  were,  if  not  parts  of 
question  an  adA'ance  in  what  men  agree  |  a  design  to  build  up  the  modern  system 
to  call  civilization.  It  is  a  common  re- 1  of  Europe,  apparently  easential  to*  that 
mark  that  the  establishment  of  Roman  |  end.  Historical  critics  differ  as  to  the 
rule,  as  a  sequence  of  Roman  conquest  moral  character  of  the  Crusades.  Those 
throughout  ancient  Europe,  was  necessary  aa  Iio  haA’e  formed  their  opinions  from  the 
to  the  establishment  of  mmiern  European  ]»hiIosopher8  of  the  last  century  look  uiam 
civilization,  especially  as  displayed  in  the  them  as  the  outbreaks  of  fiinaticism. 
supremacy  of  the  law,  local  self-govem-  Some  historical  critics  of  the  modern 
ment,  (by  means  of  municipalities,)  regu-  school  consider  them  as  the  result  of  a 
lar  public  administration,  and  those  great  sound  instinctive  fear ;  and  that  b»it  for 
])ublic  works — as  roads  and  bridges,  aque-  the  check  they  opposed  to  Islamism,  tlie 
ducts  and  seAvers  —  which  contribute  to  Mohammedan’s  nnght  have  overrun  Eu- 
the  business,  convenience,  or  comfoil  of  rope.  Al)out  the  influence  of  the  Cru- 
life.  Roman  rule  might  be  formal,  hai'sh,  siides  on  knoAvledge,  commerce,  art.  and 
and  des])otic ;  individual  rulers  might  be  society,  there  can  be  no  dispute.  They 
corrupt  and  oppres.sive ;  AA'hether  the  irre-  enlarged  the  knoAvledge  of  the  feudal 
gular  violence  of  barbarian  or  of  Athenian  ages,  not  onlv  in  such  tangible  matters 
popular  caprice  might  give  rise  to  fcAver  as  the  facts  of  physical  geograi)hy,  but  iu 
CA-ils  than  the  regulated  tyranny  of  Rome,  the  productioiis  of  nature,  the  va’rieties  of 
may  be  a  question ;  ami  as  for  human  '  men,  and  of  customs,  characters,  and 
happines.s,  some  philosophers  maintain  creeds.  They  extended  commerce,  es- 
th.at  miseries  multiply  and  enjoyments  pecially  Itali.an  commerce  ;  thus  not  only 
decline  in  proportion  as  civiliziition  ad-  increasing  wealth  and  material  comforts, 
vances.  There  can,  hoAA’CA’er,  be  no  doubt  but  stimulating  industry  and  improving 
that  but  for  Roman  wars  of  conquest,  and  navigation.  The  Crusades  Avere  also  a 
the  institutions  and  inodes  of  life  Rome  cause  of  advancing  other  useful  arts,  if 
enforceil  upon  the  conquered,  Europe,  indeed  they  did  not  produce  the  revival 
and  consequently  the  Avorld,  would  have  of  the  fine'arts  in  Western  Europe.  The 
been  something  very  different  to  Aihat  it  transmis.sion  of  Eastern  tales  gave  an  im- 
is;  so  different,  indeed,  as  to  be  utterly  pulse  to  popular  liter.ature.  The  general 
inconceivable.  stir  to  the  Western  mind  was  greater 

It  is  impos-sible  to  fix  the  jiroportion  of  from  the  Crusades  than  any  other  event 
misery  caused  by  particular  wars,  as  the  in  mediteval  historj’,  save  the  discovery 
feeling  of  the  victims,  which  can  only  be  of  America  and  the  passage  to  India  by 
conjecturally  tested,  forma  a  greater  ele-  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ment  of  suffering  tlian  the  actual  inflic-  It  will  be  distinctly  understood  that  in 
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all  this  there  is  no  ufiirniation  (in  the  sense  ! 
of  Fate  or  Providence)  as  to  the  necessity  i 
of  wars  to  advance  mankind,  Neitlier  is  I 
it  intended  to  assert  that  the  actual  histo-  j 
ry  of  man  and  his  present  condition  were  j 
indispensable  to  the  scheme  of  Divine  | 
government,  or  that  even  if  the  present  | 
condition  of  onr  race  were  pre<letermined,  1 
it  might  not  have  been  brought  about  by  ' 
other  means.  Such  matters  are  not  meil-  ; 

I  died  with.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  at- 

Hrmed — that  from  the  first  tiiint  glimpses  ' 
of  history  in  Egypt,  or  from  eiirlier  tradi-  j 
tion,  up  to  the  decline  of  feudalism  about  ■ 
the  middle  of  the  fitleenth  century,  war  | 
was  a  great,  and  for  along  time  apparent-  , 
ly  the  only,  means  by  which  man  accpiired  i 
a  knowledge  of  the  earth,  extended  civili¬ 
zation  over  inferior  races,  established  the  ' 
ai  t  of  systematic  government  as  opposed  i 
to  mere  patriarchal  or  arbitrary  rule,  ; 

1  and  stirred  up  the  general  mind  to  ex-  j 

tended  enterjirise  or  new  ideas ;  while 

,  though  very  far  from  being  the  only  ele-  ! 

I  ment  of  man's  progression,  it  is  an  import-  | 

ant  element. 

The  principle  here  indicated  as  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  ancient,  dark,  and  middle  ages,  i 
obtains  to  our  day  as  betwwn  advanced  1 
and  inferior  jieoples.  The  occupation  of! 
thinly  populated  regions  by  settlers  of  a  ! 
civilized  race — or  in  other  words,  modern  | 
colonization — is  imlecd  ivs  jtlainly  essential  ' 
to  the  spread  of  man  and  his  arts  over  the  ; 
globe,  as  any  conquests  of  the  ancient  ! 
w'orld,  and  as  plaiidy  warfare.  In  Ameri-  j 
ca  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  at  the  j 
Cafie  11})  to  our  own  day,  undisguised  hos-  i 
tilities  have  been  continually  waged  be-  | 
tween  the  natives  and  the  colonists.  In  ' 
Australia,  and  in  the  United  States  at  j 
present,  the  power  of  the  “  pale-faces”  j 
may  prevent  organized  resistance  to  the 
occupation  of  the  lands,  but  the  settle¬ 
ment  is  as  clearly  an  affair  of  force  lis  if 
the  aborigines  had  bt*en  disj)osse88ed  of 
their  territories  after  a  defeat ;  their  de¬ 
struction  aj)|)ear8  as  certain  as  if  they  were 
jmt  to  the  sword  at  once.  The  Jewish 
settlement  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  i 
earlier  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans,  I 
have  not  been  noticed,  as  involving  reli-  j 
gions  questions.  The  Russian  conquests  j 
in  Asia,  those  of  France  in  IJarbary,  and  > 
of  England  in  the  East,  may  be  jxissed  | 
for  the  immediate  purpose  in  hand,  as 
their  benetits  to  the  human  race  are  not 
yet  certain.  A  like  doubt  ap|)lie8  to  the 
devastations  of  Zinghis  Kahn  and  Tamer- 1 


lane.  These  last,  however,  seem  to  bear 
u])on  a  proposition  which  may  have  some 
truth  in  it — that  for  wars  to  be  distinctly 
operative  in  the  way  spoken  of,  they  must 
bo  waged  by  a  sui>erior  upon  an  inferior 
people.  And  this  idea  may  lend  some 
countenance  to  the  American  notion  of 
their  “  mission  ”  to  “  annex  ”  the  entire 
continent. 

This  idea  of  superiority  and  inferiority, 
either  intelligent  or  moral,  receives  stmie 
support  from  a  survey  of  European  wars 
since  the  downfall  of  feudalism.  During 
the  last  four  hundred  years  not  only  does 
war  in  Euroj)0  a})pear  to  have  been  less  of 
a  necessity  as  regards  the  material  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  world  than  in  the  earlier  ages, 
but  to  have  produced  less  tangible  results. 
It  is  not  meant  that  national  contiicts  were 
ino})erative.  Such  important  events  as 
great  wars  can  not  l)e  without  influence 
uj)on  the  })eo})les  by  whom  they  are 
waged.  In  some  cases  conflicts  of  princi- 
|>le  sujwrst'ded  material  objects.  The  re¬ 
volt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Philip  II., 
the  religious  wai*8  of  (Germany,  the  civil 
wars  of  England,  are  the  leading  examples 
of  this  kind  ;  and  they  have  each  influ¬ 
enced  the  |)olitical,  social,  and  intellectual 
character  of  nations  in  a  very  high  degree. 
But  the  material  results  of  wars  are  here 
treated  of ;  and  no  such  material  changes 
have  followed  the  European  wars  under 
the  modem  system,  (the  partition  of  Po¬ 
land  is  an  exceptional  case  altogether,)  as 
ensued  from  the  subjugation  of  Gaul  by 
Ctesar,  or  the  conquest  of  England  by 
William  the  Norman.  If  the  cause  of 
this  be  investigated  it  will,  apart  from  the 
system  of  the  balance  of  })ower,  8(*em  to 
originate  in  the  closer  approach  to  equality 
in  arts,  arms,  and  character  among  the 
|)eo})les  of  modern  Europe,  than  existed 
between  such  different  races  as  the  abo¬ 
rigines  of  Italy  and  their  I^elasgic  or 
Greek  invaders,  or  the  Romans  and  the 
Gauls. 

Ami  this  equality  may  be  dated  from 
the  downfall  of  feudalism,  as  that  may  be 
said  to  begin  about  the  time  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed  the 
Second.  The  fall  of  the  effete  Byzantine 
Empire  8nap})ed  the  la.st  frail  link  by 
which  living  society  was  connected  with 
the  ancient  world.  Printing  as  a  practi¬ 
cal  art  was  completed  at  nearly  the  sjimo 
date  ;  learning  Avas  revived  ;  modem  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature  had  awoke,  or  were 
awakening  to  lile.  Within  some  fifty 
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years  of  that  event  the  Powers  of  North¬ 
ern  and  Western  Europe  may  be  said  to 
Jiave  assumed  their  present  relative  pro- 
ixnlions.  France  was  not  quite  so  exten¬ 
sive,  but  her  nationality,  jmsition,  and 
comparative  power  were  as  established  as 
now.  The  Low'  Countries  —  the  present 
Holland  and  Belgium  —  were  in  their 
general  characteristics  much  the  same  as 
at  present,  subject  to  the  ever-changing 
effects  of  time.  In  those  days  there  was 
an  Elective  Emperor  of  Germany  instead 
of  an  hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria; 
there  were  many  more  petty  German 
rulers  than  at  present,  and  no  King  of 
Prussia ;  but  the  Germany  of  that  age 
was  substantially  the  Germany  of  ours. 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  much  as  they 
are,  bating  the  difference  between  vigor¬ 
ous  and  aspiring  youth,  and  age  prema¬ 
turely  decrepid  through  vices.  There  is 
a  difference  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms ;  but  the  great 
change  in  the  Northern  Powers,  as  else¬ 
where,  is  comparative.  Indeed,  this  is  tlie 
case  with  all  the  most  important  material 
changes  throughout  Europe  since  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  have  been  the 
result  of  national  growths  rather  than 
of  foreign  conquest.  Armies  have  de- 
v.ostated  countries  and  slaughtered  myri¬ 
ads,  but  they  have  left  states  and  their 
rulers  pretty  much  as  they  found  them. 
What  results  they  did  produce  have  been 
rather  moral  than  physical — rather  of  the 
soul  than  of  the  body.  If  a  mim  of  the 
Tudors’,  or  of  an  after,  age  were  recalled 
to  life,  the  changes  tliat  would  chiefly  at¬ 
tract  or  strike  him  would  be  the  result  of 
invention,  of  trained  and  organized  indus¬ 
try,  of  seience  ajiplied  to  the  arts,  and  of 
philosophy  and  letters,  rather  than  of  na¬ 
tional  and  social  changes  directly  jiro- 
duced  by  war.  Holland,  for  instance,  is 
as  rich,  perhaps  as  pow'erful,  as  she  ever 
wa.s,  if  not  richer  and  more  powerful. ; 
She  has  not  the  weight  in  Europe  she 
once  jKissessed,  because  other  nations  { 
have  growTi  faster  th.an  she. 

To  fully  develop  the  idea  here  advanced 
by  tracing  the  results  of  jiarticular  wars 
from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  downfall 
of  feudalism,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  similar  results  of  the  European  wars 
since  the  rise  of  the  system  of  the  balance 
of  jMjwer,  w’ould  be  a  curious  and  not  un¬ 
profitable  labor.  It  would,  however,  re- 
(juire  a  volume  —  perhaps  a  large  one. 
The  remainder  of  this  suggestive  sketch 
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will  be  confined  to  a  single  point  of  this 
great  subject.  Tlie  w’ars  into  which  a 
lust  of  conquest  and  a  love  of  glory  have 
impelled  b'rance  will  be  briefly  touched 
upon,  and  the  trifling  results  in  the  form 
of  advantage  to  the  French  themselves, 
that  followed  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
so  much  human  life,  and  the  wanton  inflic¬ 
tion  of  so  much  human  misery.  M  ill  be  as 
briefly  noted.  In  thus  selecting  France, 
it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  other  nations 
have  not  engaged  in  hostilities  on  slight 
grounds  or  with  sordid  objects.  But  no 
nation  has  been  so  re.ady  as  France  to 
plunge  into  wars,  dazzled  by  the  mirage 
of  glory,  or  to  force  them  ujmn  other 
countries,  by  a  restless  and  immoral  am¬ 
bition.  And  it  will  be  useful  to  note  how 
little  of  substantial  gain  their  Mars  of 
ambition  h.ave  produced  to  thenjselves, 
and  how  often  the  glory  attained  during 
their  progress  has  vanished  ere  their  close. 
Secondary  M’ars,  as  it  M  ere  arising  from 
the  origuial  aggression,  M’ill  not  be  taken 
into  the  account,  though  in  strictness  per¬ 
haps  they  ought  to  be. 

The  earliest  foreign  war  of  moment  in 
M’hich  France  engaged  after  the  mo<lern 
had  begun  to  supersede  the  feudal  system 
of  warfare,  was  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Charles  VHI.  in  1494.  A  real  motive  of 
the  French  King  was  doubtless  the  love 
of  glory.  Charles,  for  a  midclle-.age 
monarch,  was  a  scholar.  Ilis  reading  did 
not  extend  much  further  than  the  exploits 
of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  but  it  is  sjiid  to 
have  smitten  him  w  ith  a  desire  to  emulate 
those  heroes.  The  first  avowed  object  of 
the  invasion  was  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  When  that  M'as  conquered, 
Charles  intended  to  recapture  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to 
reestablish  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
His  right  to  attempt  these  latter  enter¬ 
prises  was  general,  and  possessed  in  com¬ 
mon  Muth  every  Christian  man  and 
monarch,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
th.at  age.  His  claim  to  Naiiles  M'as 
founded  on  the  rights  of  the  second 
Capetian  house  of  Anjou.  These  cl.aims 
had  originated  in  adoption ;  they  M'ere 
merely  titular,  h.aving  never  been  ac- 
knoM'ledged  by  the  Neapolitans,  or  re¬ 
alized  by  possession.  Sismondi  says  that 
Clnarles  derive<l  his  rights,  such  as  they 
were,  from  a  sale  or  cession  to  his  lather, 
Louis  XI. ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had 
some  sort  of  claim  through  his  grand¬ 
mother,  Mary  of  Anjou.  lloMcver,  a 
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j)otentate — least  of  all  a  Frcncli  potentate 
— bent  upon  war,  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
reason.  Italy  was  invaded ;  and  the  out¬ 
set  was  as  plorious  as  success  without  op- 
])osition  could  make  it.  From  the  Alps 
to  the  confines  of  Naples  all  was  submis¬ 
sion  by  the  Italians,  and  triumph  by  the 
French,  Itome  herself  receiving  the 
French  King.  On  the  Neapolitan  fron¬ 
tiers,  Charles  took  a  couple  of  small  towns, 
and,  according  to  a  common  custom  of 
war  in  those  days,  massacred  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  This  cruelty,  which  would  have 
exasjK'rated  some  peoples  to  fight  to  the 
death,  so  terrified  the  Neapolitans  that 
the  reigning  king  resigned,  the  array  suc¬ 
cumbed,  and  the  new  king  “  embarked  for 
Ischia.”  Slsmondi  is  not  prone  to  under¬ 
value  the  Italians,  but  he  sums  up  the  first 
results  of  the  expedition  in  a  sentence. 
“All  the  barons  his  [the  Neapolit.an 
king’s]  vas.sals,  all  the  provincial  cities, 
sent  deputations  to  Charles ;  and  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Najiles  was  conquered 
without  a  single  battle  in  its  defense.” 

Thus  far  all  was  in  the  reni,  ?•/<//,  vici, 
style  of  one  of  the  French  king’s  ^re.at 
models.  But  like  many  another  sinlden 
success,  the  reverse  came  quickly.  Moral 
causes  began  to  operate,  and  strategical 
difficulties  to  embarrass.  French  license 
and  French  disregard  of  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others  exa.sperated  the 
])eople.  The  King’s  original  ally,  Ludo¬ 
vico,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  some  other 
Italian  Powers,  were  planning  hostilities 
in  the  north  of  Italy ;  Spain,  Austria,  and 
England,  appeared  to  be  meditating  mis¬ 
chief  towards  France.  Instead  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem, 
it  became  necessary  to  think  of  getting 
back  to  Paris.  “  Charles,”  says  the  latest 
English  writer  on  French  history,  “com- 
])ensated  himself  with  an  increase  of  rank 
and  dignity  fur  the  mournful  condition  of 
his  affairs.  He  ])roclaimed  himself  Em¬ 
peror  of  Constantinople  by  donation  from 
Andrew  Paleologus,  King  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  made  another 
solemn  entry,  [into  Naples,]  clothed  in 
the  emblem  of  his  new  dignity.  lie  made 
a  silent  exit  in  eight  days  after.”  His  re¬ 
turn,  with  part  of  his  army,  was  attended 
with  difficulty,  but  no  disgrace.  The 
stubborn  resolution  of  the  Swiss,  and  the 
fiery  spirit  of  the  French,  c.an  ied  the  King 
through  all  opposition,  and  the  glorious 
victory  of  Fornovo,  gained  over  the  con¬ 
federate  Italian  anny,  secured  his  unmo¬ 
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lested  retreat,  and  gave  the  Italians  the 
first  taste  of  “  barbarian”  valor.  In  every 
other  point  of  view  the  exj>edition  was  a 
failure.  Nine  months  after  the  King’s  re¬ 
treat,  his  forces  in  Naples  were  compelled 
to  capitulate.  Not  a  trace  was  left  of  the 
French  conquest;  and  France  had  dis¬ 
sipated  the  finest  aimy  she  had  yet 
raised. 

Louis  XII.,  “  the  father  of  his  people,” 
ascended  the  throne  in  1498,  and  in  the 
following  year  inv.aded  Italy.  He  did  not 
abandon  the  claims  of  his  predecessor  to 
the  throne  of  Naples — indeed,  he  called 
himself  King  of  N^.aples  ««<?  JerHs.alem; 
but  he  advanced  a  claim  through  his 
grandmother  to  the  Duchy  of  ]Milan, 
(Lombardy.)  The  claim  had  no  valid 
foundation,  as  the  Duchy  was  a  male  in¬ 
heritance.  The  invasion,  however,  took 
place,  and  was  .attended  with  that  striking 
success  which  generally  accompanies  the 
French  at  the  outset.  Louis  invaded 
Lombiirdy  in  August,  1499;  in  October 
he  entered  Milan  in  triumph ;  and  by 
February,  1500,  the  license,  insolence,  and 
disregard  of  the  rights  .and  feelings  of 
others  which  the  French  displayed  in 
N.aples  a  few  years  earlier,  and  all  over 
Europe  three  centuries  hater,  roused  the 
country  against  them ;  and  Duke  Lodovico 
returning  with  some  soldiers,  the  people 
universally  rose  against  the  French.  Cities 
whose  names  another  war  is  rendering 
familiar — Como,  Milan,  l*anna,  and  Pavia, 
ojwned  their  gates  to  Ludovico  ;  Novara 
ca])itulated  after  a  short  siege.  But  with¬ 
out  .allies  the  Duke  could  not  resist  the 
jK)wer  of  Louis,  .aided  as  it  wa.s  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Swiss.  A  new  French 
army  crossed  the  Alps ;  the  Swiss  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  Swiss  in  the  army  of  Louis ; 
wdtli  more  of  policy  than  chivalry,  the 
French  paid  the  sum  the  mercenanes  de¬ 
manded,  and  were  permitted  by  the 
treacherous  troo{)s  to  arrest  Ludovico, 
Sforzji,  and  others  of  lesser  note.  The 
Duke  was  sent  into  France,  where  he  died 
in  caj)tivity;  and  the  Mihanese  continued 
lor  some  years  subject  to  Fnance. 

Machiavelli  has  subjected  tbe  Italian 
policy  of  Louis  XII.  to  a  particular  ex¬ 
amination,  .and  pronounces  that  he  com¬ 
mitted  “  five  capit.al  errors.”  Yet  all 
these  might  have  been  remedied  if  he 
had  not  crowned  them  by  a  sixth.  One 
error  which  the  great  politician  censures 
'  more  than  once  was  his  feult  in  the  invasion 
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of  Naples.  An  English  reader  will  be  [ 
more  startled  at  the  crime  than  the  j 
blunder.  In  November,  1500,  the  French  ' 
king  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand  j 
tlie  Catholic  of  Spain,  by  which  it  was ! 
stipulated  that  Louis  should  invade  | 
Naples;  that  Ferdinand  under  pretense  | 
of  assisting  the  King  of  Naples,  shotild  ] 
despatch  a  Spanish  force  from  the  south 
under  Gonsalvo  di  Cordova,  “  the  great  \ 
captain and  that  when  the  tw'o  armies  * 
met  together,  instead  of  lighting,  they  ' 
should  shake  hands,  and  divide  the  king- 1 
dom.  In  the  summer  of  1501,  this  treaty,  [ 
audaciously  iniquitous  even  to  laughter, 
was  successfully  carried  out  in  its  first ! 
stage.  The  parties  met,  and  despoiled  i 
the  King  of  Najdes.  They  then  began  ; 
to  quarrel  about  the  division  of  their  i)rey.  j 
Negotiations  continued  for  some  time.  1 
Hostilities  followed,  and  war  waged  for 
awhile  without  much  result.  On  the  ! 
twenty-first  April,  1503,  the  French,  after  j 
a  glorious  struggle,  in  wdiich  Hayard  first : 
distinguished  himself,  were  defeated  .at  ■ 
Serainara.  In  a  week  afterw.ards  their  i 
army  w'as  taken,  or  rather  destroyed,  at  I 
Cerignola.  Not  deterred  by  the  loss  of  j 
one  army,  Louis  dispatched  .another.  This  i 
the  generalship  of  the  Great  Captain  de¬ 
layed  tor  two  months  in  the  plains  flooded  i 
by  the  Garigliano.  When  disease  had  i 
weakened  the  French  forces  he  crossed  i 
the  river  with  his  Spaniards,  on  the  I 
twenty-seventh  December,  1503,  attacked 
and  again  destroyed  the  army  of  Louis. ' 
On  the  first  January,  1504,  Gaeta  sur- ! 
rendered  to  Gonsalvo,  and  N.aple8  was  j 
lost  to  the  French.  j 

Unw'.arned  by  the  result  of  his  iniqni-  ^ 
tous  compact  with  Ferdinand,  Louis,  in  | 
the  6.ame  year  in  which  he  lost  Gaeta, ' 
signed  .another  treaty  with  the  Emperor ' 
Maximilian,  for  the  partition  of  the  terri-  • 
tories  of  Venice.  No  action  followed  this  , 
treaty  of  Blois,  but  it  eventually  grew  I 
into  the  well-know'n  League  of  Cambray,  I 
December,  1508.  Every  body  knows  j 
what  a  glorious  French  success  heralded  ' 
the  war  that  followed.  At  the  battle  of 
Aignadel  the  French  defeated  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  and  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
was  quickly  conquered,  or  at  least  over¬ 
run,  but  with  no  advantage  to  Louis. 
The  quarrels  of  the  confederates  super¬ 
seded  the  League  of  Cambray  by  the 
Holy  League.  Its  members  were  the 
Pope,  from  whom  it  took  its  name  ;  the 
Kings  of  England  and  Spain ;  the  Swiss ! 


and  the  Venetians;  all  combine<i  against 
Ix)uis,  .and  nominally  Maximilian.  It  gave 
rise  to  a  cam])aign  as  glorious  as  .any  that 
ever  distinguished  the  French  arms,  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  results  as  profitless  as  usual. 
Tlie  nephew  of  Louis,  (Laston  de  Foix, 
overran  the  North  of  Italy  in  two  months, 
striking  down  two  opposing  armies  in  op- 
|K)site  quarters  in  succession,  and  termi¬ 
nated  his  career  at  the  yet  famous  battle 
of  Ravenna,  where  twenty  thousand  lay 
de.ad  with  him  upon  the  field.  Byron  has 
commemorated  the  action  in  a  stanza  well 
known,  but  which  may  be  quoted  for  its 
conclmling  lines,  that  point  the  moral  of 
so  many  wars  of  ambition  : 

“  I  canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon 

Where  perished  in  his  fame  the  hero-boy. 
Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  diisi  too  soon 
For  human  vanity,  the  young  I)e  Foix  ! 

A  broken  pillar,  not  uncouthly  hewn, 

but  which  neglect  is  hastening  to  destroy, 
Reconls  Ravenna’s  carnage  on  ite  face. 

While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  round  the 
base.” 

With  the  battle  of  Ravenna  ended  the 
glory  of  the  French  umler  Louis.  Press¬ 
ed  by  Spain  and  England,  the  king  wiis 
compelled  to  withdraw’  some  of  his  troops 
from  Italy,  and  revolts  soon  drove  out  the 
rem.ainder.  The  battle  of  Ravenna  was 
fought  on  the  11th  April,  1512.  In  the 
beginning  of  June  the  French  evacuated 
the  Milanese ;  on  the  29th,  Genoa,  con¬ 
quered  some  years  before,  rose  and  ex- 

Kdled  the  troops  of  Louis ;  all  hopes  of 
aples  had  long  since  vanished.  “In 
short,”  observes  Sisinondi,  “the  ]>os8e8- 
sions  of  France  w’ere  soon  reduce«l  to  a 
few  small  fortresses  in  th.at  Italy  which  the 
French  thought  they  h.ad  subdued.”  In 
the  follow'ing  year  unsuccessful  battles, 
the  hopeless  nature  of  his  foreign  ])roH- 
I>oct8,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  France, 
compelled  Louis  to  sue  for  peace,  to  ob¬ 
tain  w'hich  he  had  to  ab.andon  all  he  had 
striven  lor,  .and  promise  the  Pope  to 
surrender  the  liberties  of  the  G.atlicau 
Church. 

Louis  XII.  died  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
1515,  and  Francis  I.  succeeded  him.  His 
reign  was  long  considered  as  an  age  of 
chivalric  and  martial  glory ;  though  it  is 
difficult  to  see  w’hy,  unless  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  S.allust’8  idea  of  the  influence  of 
fortune  and  self-displ.ay  upon  fame.  “  Sed, 
profecto,  Fortuna  in  omni  re  dominatur  ; 
ea  res  cunctas,  ex  libidinc  magis  quam  ex 
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vero,  celebrat  obscuratquo.  Atbeiiienpium  | 
res  gcstie,  sicuti  e."o  aestiino,  satis  ainplie  | 
niaj»niti«e(pie  fiiere ;  vermn  aliquniito  I 
ininores  tainon,  quam  taina  I'eruiitur.”  'I’lie  : 
]>eaee  which  Louis  XII.  had  patched  up 
from  necessity  and  a  regard  to  his  j»eo]»le 
was  (piickly  brought  to  an  end.  h  i-ancis 
invaded  Italy  in  the  autumn  after  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  tlirone,  and  on  the  13th  and  \ 
14th  September  the  glorious  victory  ofj 
Marignano,  the  “  battle  of  giants,”  gave  ' 
him  ])08session  of  the  Duchy  of  ^lilaii, ; 
with  Parma  and  Placentia,  to  which  he  ^ 
afterwards  ailded  (icnoa.  But  in  a  few 
years  the  reverses  which  Hi*em  fated  to  I 
follow  French  success  began.  In  May, ' 
1522,  the  Frenclq  under  Lescunes,  Avere  ‘ 
comjtelled  to  capitulate,  and  evacuate ) 
Lombardy ;  and  on  the  30th,  Genoa  was  j 
surj»rised  ami  plundered  by  the  Spaniards.  I 
In  the  .autumn  of  1523,  Bonuivet,  Admiral 
of  France,  led  into  Italy  .another  army, 
which  the  Fabi.an  tactics  of  Prospero  Co- 
lonna  delayed  for  nine  months,  and  then 
comj>elIed  to  retreat  without  a  battle.  In 
February,  1525,  the  disastrous  day  of 
Pavia  occurred,  Avhen  the  French  army 
was  scattered,  and  the  King  captured. 
The  treaty  of  Madrid  gave  liberty  to 
Francis,  but  extorted  from  him,  among 
other  things,  the  surrender  of  his  claims 
on  Italy.  That  tre.aty,  as  avc  all  know, 
w.as  repudiated  by  the  king  as  made  under 
compulsion,  and  the  Pa])al  authority  ct)n- 
lirmed  the  royal  casuistry.  Disaster, 
however,  still  attended  the  arms  of 
Francis.  In  1527  a  French  army,  under 
L.autrec,  marched  upon  Naples;  but  the 
commander  perished  of  a  |>estileuce, 
which  shortly  after  reduced  the  French 
forces  to  4000  effective  men  ;  .and  these 
attempting  to  escape,  were  overtaken  and 
compelled  to  ca])itulate.  Another  French 
army,  under  the  Count  de  St.  Pol,  w:us 
surjtrlsed  in  1529  by  the  Imperial  General, 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  .at  Landriano.  St. 
Pol  and  his  princip.al  officers  Avere  ca|)- 
tured,  the  army  Avas  disj)ersed,  and  Ge¬ 
noa,  rising  in  revolt  about  the  same  time, 
recovered  its  freedom.  By  “le  truito  des 
dames,”  Francis  .again  renounced  his 
claims  in  Italy.  Into  a  Avar  that  ensued 
toAvards  the  close  of  his  reign,  Fr.ancis 
Av.as  in  a  inea.sure  forced,  and  the  victory 
of  Cerisolles  added  another  day  of  glory 
to  the  French  arms;  but  it  Avas  a  barren 
glory.  It  did  not  prevent  the  invasion  of 
France  by  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII., 
or  arrest  the  necessity  of  a  peace  in  1544. 


Such  Avere  the  results  of  fifty  years  of 
uuprovoke<l  warfare.  Naples  ha<l  been 
once  coiupjered,  Milan  twice,  ami  (ienoa 
thrice ;  great  battles  h.ad  been  Avon  and 
lost;  seven  French  armies  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  or  dispersed ;  the  AA  aste  of  French 
treasure  must  have  been  enormous ;  in¬ 
deed  the  exhausted  stsite  of  France  had 
more  than  once  compelled  a  discreditable 
ptaice.  When  all  Avas  over  not  a  trace  of 
her  conquests  remained  to  France ;  but 
she  h.ad  contrived  to  aggrandize  her  ene¬ 
mies.  She  ha<l  given  Naples  to  Spain, 
and  the  ^lilanese  to  Austria.  From  the 
moral  point  of  view,  .she  had  destroyed  the 
liberties  or  more  truly  the  indejtendence 
of  Italy,  and  without  any  benefit  to  her¬ 
self. 

The  century  that  iut(u-vened  betAveen 
the  death  of  Fr.ancis  I.,  in  1547,  and  the 
deaths  of  Kichelieu  and  Louis  XIII.  in 
1042-43,  Avas  not  fruitful  in  French  AA’ars 
of  glory.  France  Av.as  too  much  engaged 
.at  home  to  embark  in  great  foreign  enter¬ 
prises  or  to  interfere  arrogantly  Avith 
other  nations.  Henry  H.  certainly  was 
involved  in  hostilities  with  Charles  V.,  and 
the  repulse  of  the  Em[)eror  before  Metz 
AV.as  a  great  military  triumph  ;  but  it  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  battle 
of  St.  Quentin,  the  most  disastrous  day 
that  the  French  experienced  betAveeu 
Pavia  and  Waterloo,  though  rendered 
useless  by  the  hesitating  incapacity  of 
Philip  H.  The  degenerated  grandchild¬ 
ren  of  Francis  I.  —  namely,  Francis  H., 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  HI. — had  neither 
character,  power,  nor  means  to  engage  in 
such  Av.ars  as  their  predeces.sors.  Courtly 
l)ageants  and  ideasures,  or  more  truly 
disgusting  proflig.acies,  the  intrigues  of 
courtiers  and  the  quarrels  of  chiets,  relig¬ 
ious  j)ersecution8,  civil  .and  religious  con- 
llicts,  ])articul.ar  assassin.ations,  and  the 
massiicre  of  St.  BartholoraeAA',  constitute 
the  matter  of  their  reigns.  The  wars  of 
Henry  IV.  himself  Avere  for  the  most  part 
intestine.  When  the  ju.stice  and  vigor  of 
his  peaceful  rule  Avere  terminated  by  the 
knife  of  .an  assassin  in  1610,  civil  and  relK 
gous  conflicts  began  ag.ain.  Throughout 
!  this  disastrous  and  disgraceful  period 
France,  it  is  true,  Avas  engaged  iu  foreign 
Avars,  but  they  Avere  in  a  measure  wars  of 
necessity,  and  often,  us  regardoAl  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  state,  Avars  of  treason,  be¬ 
ing  instigJited  by  one  of  the  contending 
parties  to  damage  the  other.  And  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  these  civil  wars. 
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like  most  other  French  wars,  were  devoiil  i  attended  the  King’s  undci’takings  abroad 
of  ])rofit  to  the  French  people.  The  three  j  and  at  home.  From  Conde’s  first  field  of 
great  conflicts  of  oj*inion  already  alluded  1  Rocroy,  won  when  Louis  had  just  a.scend- 
to,  namely,  the  Revolt  of  the  Xetherlands  ed  the  throne  at  five  years  old,  till  the 
against  Philip  II.,  the  religious  wars  of .  once  famous  battles  of  Steinkirk  and  Xer- 
Germany,  and  the  Great  Rebellion  of  winde,  in  1693,  when  Luxembourg  de- 
England,  not  only  accomplished  their  im-  i  feated  "William  III.,  the  successes  of  Louis 
mediate  purpose,  but  advanced  the  prin-  j  were  almost  uniform  by  land,  and  con- 
ciples  for  which  the  combatants  really  sidcrable,  though  checkered,  by  sea — al- 
took  up  arms.  Few  will  deny  but  the  beit  his  wars  were  rarely  founded  in 
cause  of  what  is  compendiously  termed  justice  or  waged  with  mercy.  The  su- 
“  civil  and  religious  liberty  ”  was  greatly  premacy  of  le  Grande  Monanjue  and  le 
forwarded  in  each  of  the  three  instances,  j  Grande  Nation  was  established  ;  univer- 
Every  one  must  admit  that  the  main  ob-  i  sal  empire  was  talked  of.  Philoso]»hers, 
ject  of  the  insurgents  Avas  att.ained.  It  j  poets,  wits,  artists,  thronged  around  the 
may  perhaps  be  possible  to  find  i>er8ons  |  King.  Paris  and  Versailles  gave  the  law 
who  would  maintain  th.at  the  Dutch  w'ere  |  to  the  civilized  world,  and  what  is  more  to 
not  justified  iti  resisting  Philip  and  Alva,  j  the  present  purpose,  the  King’s  wars  had 
They  could  not  deny  that  the  “  rebels  ”  j  enlarged  and  rounded  his  dominions  and 
succeeded  not  merely  in  throwing  oft'  the  I  strengthened  his  frontiers.  A  little  later, 
yoke,  but  in  establishing  a  national  gov-  and  the  Pyreiiees  were  removed,  iii  a 
ernment,  civil  freedom,  and  religious  toler- 1  figure  of  speech.  Yet  a  little  later,  and 
ation.  It  is  difficult  to  discern  what  bene-  j  retribution  began,  and  continued  to  the 
fit  resulted  to  France  from  her  century  of  |  end.  The  triumphs  of  ]\Iarlbf)rough  and 
intestine  quarrels,  or  indeed  th.at  could  |  Eugene  were  more  numerous  and  decisive 
have  resulted.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  i  than  any  in  the  first  halfcentury  of  the 
a  personal  gift  from  Henry  IV.,  or  at  least  i  great  King’s  reign.  If  his  disasters  were 
a  temporary  compromise,  rescinded  by  the  not  tume(l  into  disgraces  and  carried  to 
same  uncontrollable  “  will  and  pleasure  ”  more  decisive  results,  it  was  owing  to  the 
that  granted  it.  The  genius  and  vigor  treason  of  Oxford  ami  Rolingbroke.  Even 
of  Richelieu  finally  succeeded  in  crushing  j  as  it  was,  the  glories  of  Louis  le  Grand 
the  substantial  privileges  of  the  French  i  had  exhausted  the  country,  embarr.a.ssed 
nobility  and  concentrating  in  the  CroAvn  '  the  finances,  and  laid  the  foundation,  as 
the  whole  power  of  the  State;  but  the  much  as  any  single  ej)och  can  be  said  to 
triumph  did  not  benefit  France,  for  it  I  have  done  so,  ot‘ the  Revolution  of  1789, 
overwhelmed  her  with  taxation  and  I  the  execution  of  his  descendant,  and  the 
plunged  her  into  miseries  from  Avhich  ■  ex2)ulsion  of  his  race.  In  a  still  larger 
even  the  consequences  of  the  Revolution  |  sense  it  originated  an  historical  tragedy 
of  1789  were  a  relief.  Neither  was  the  j  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet  visible, 
triumph  of  any  final  advantage  to  the  dy-  France  was  at  times  engaged  in  wars 
nasty  or  the  throne,  for  it  resulted  in  the  ]  during  the  seventy-four  years  that  inter- 
destruction  of  both.  Yet  it  can  not  be  i  vened  between  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
argued  with  any  certainty  that  the  tri- 1  in  1715,  and  the  caf)ture  of  the  Bastile. 
uin{)h  of  the  noblesse  would  have  benefit-  j  But  they  })artook  of  the  narrowness  and 
ed  the  people.  A  sort  of  Venetian  oli- 1  formality  of  the  century.  In  Europe  the 
garchy  m  France,  with  a  nominal  king  j  enterprise  and  ambition  of  the  old  regime 
at  their  head,  might  not  have  made  the  j  really  centered,  as  Carlyle  observes  in  his 
condition  of  the  peasantry  worse  th.an  it  qu.aintly  forcible  style,  in  Frederick  the 
is  described  as  having  been  during  the  last  Great.  Fontenoy  is  the  French  victory 
fentury.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whe-  which  the  most  reatlily  suggests  itself  to 
ther  it  would  have  made  it  any  better.  the  English  mind,  on  account  of  the  Eng- 
With  the  exception  of  some/>/tt7o.sq/>/t€/f,  lish  dcfe.at.  But  none  of  the  battles,  at 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  considered  least  of  the  French  battles,  had  the  spirit 
by  Frenchmen  the  most  distingue  in  the  or  the  glory  of  those  of  older  or  of  later 
annals  of  the  world  till  the  great  King  d.ays.  They  were  quite  counterbalanced 
Mas  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  the  gre.at  j  by  defeat;  and  in  point  of  solid  advan- 
Emperor.  And  a  remarkable  reign  it  |  tage,  more  than  counterbalaticed  by  the 
undoubtedly  M'as.  For  half  a  century  of  loss  of  Canada  and  of  the  East-Indies,  and 
its  seventy-two  years,  continued  success  |  an  increase  of  that  financial  distress  M  hich 
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compelled  the  asBcmblage  of  the  States- 
General. 

The  “  glories”  of  the  Uepublic,  the 
Consulate,  and  the  Empire  are  familiar  to 
every  one.  There  is  no  such  enchaining 
historical  reaiiing  to  this  generation ; 
there  are  books  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  no  wonder ;  for 
what  exploits,  and  triumphs,  and  muta¬ 
tions  M’ere  crowded  into  twenty  years ! 
More  victories  than  one  cares  to  count ; 
more  misery  and  devastation  than  man 
could  apprehend,  if  he  gave  his  life  to  the 
labor.  The  French  flag  floated  triumph¬ 
antly  over  every  capital  in  Europe  be¬ 
tween  Moscow  and  Lisbon ;  kings  were 
di.splaced  with  less  ceremony  tlian  some 
men  use  in  discharging  lackeys  ;  parvenus 
were  placed  on  thrones  with  less  j)re- 
caution  than  some  men  take  in  hiring 
lackeys.  Flanders  and  Holland  were  an¬ 
nexed  to  France ;  Italy  became  an  aj)- 
panage  ;  Frenchmen  ruled  in  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  parts  of  Germany ;  French  influ¬ 
ence  was  predominant  every  where,  save 
where  the  English  flag  flew'  in  sign  of 
English  dominion.  Visions  of  universal 
empire  that  Charlemagne,  from  want'  of 
geographical  knowledge,  could  not  dream, 
and  hopes  that  Louis  the  Great  never 
entertained,  were  then  realized.  “  Put 
Nemesis  is  always  on  the  watch.”  The 
retreat  from  Russia,  the  battles  of  Leipsic 
and  Waterloo,  and  St.  Helena  at  last ; 
the  flags  of  many  nations  dominating  in 
l^aris  ;  armies  encamped  upon  the  sacred 
soil  of  Frjmce ;  curtailed  territories,  and 
material  los-scs,  and  tradition.al  hatreds, 
such  as  w’e  see  in  Germany,  outbalanced 
in  the  long  run  the  imperial  glories. 

The  resultless  war  mani.a,  whose  course 
for  three  centuries  and  a  half  has  been 
briefly  indicated,  has  now  recommenced, 


if  not  with  the  meteor-like  rapidity  and 
brilliancy  of  some  older  times,  at  least 
with  a  series  of  hard-won  victories  and 
substantial  successes.  The  final  conclu- 
rion  who  can  tell  ?  The  material  losses 
on  both  sides  would  probably  be  nearly 
eqtial,  but  for  the  Hungarian  prisoners ; 
the  sluggish  j)ertinacity  of  Austria  and 
her  long  tenacity  of  purpose  is  something 
wonderful ;  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  Gal¬ 
lic  nature  and  the  French  Emperor’s  posi¬ 
tion  will  bear  the  tedious  difficulties  and 
slow  delays  that  seem  congenial  to  the 
Au8trian.s.  The  same  moral  dangers  may 
threaten  Napoleon  HI.  that  overwhelmed 
his  predecessors ;  for  there  is  an  analogy 
between  the  past  and  the  present.  It  was 
not  altogether  French  arms  and  French 
valor  th.at  overcame  Naples  and  Milan  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  they 
were  aided  by  the  popular  discontent 
with  the  actual  rulers,  just  as  the  hopes 
m.ankind  entertained  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  facilitated  the  rapid  progress  of 
(ieneral  Bonaparte  through  Italy  some 
sixty  years  ago.  In  the  dim  haze  of  the 
future  one  thing  alone  is  clear,  that  if  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  can  succeed  in  ex¬ 
pelling  the  Austrians  from  Italy  beyond 
likelihood  of  return,  he  W’ill  have  an  oj)- 
]>ortunity  of  raising  his  character  such  as 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  rulers.  If, 
throwing  aside  selfish  j)urposes  and 
French  ambition,  he  disinterestedly  ap- 
])lie8  himself  to  establish  an  orderly  free- 
tlom  in  Italy,  he  will  acquire  a  fame 
and  an  influence  such  as  no  extent  of 
♦lominion  —  already  so  often  gained  by 
his  predecessors  and  so  quickly  lost  — 
could  procure.  The  murky  and  troubled 
past  can  not  be  obliterated,  but  the  future 
may  be  .serene  and  fair. 
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From  the  Dublin  UntTenItj  MagaitDe. 


THE  OLD  S  E  A  -  L  I  0  N  . 


The  life  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Dundonahl, 
(t.C.H.,  Admiral  of  the  Red,  and  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  (better  kno\ATi  by  his 
victorious  name  of  Lord  Cochrane,)  has 
been  a  romance  W'ith  a  dark  prelude ;  a 
second  volume  full  of  powder-blackened 
.and  blood-crimsoned  leaves,  ends,  with  a 
burst  of  trumpets  and  a  great  western  halo 
of  glory. 

A  cruel  fate  made  Cochrane  (we  must 
call  him  by  the  well-known  name)  a  sea 
guerill.a,  fighting  the  cause  of  suffering  na¬ 
tions,  when  a  better  fortune  and  a  more 
chivalrous  age  might  have  crowned  him 
a  sea  Ceesar  or  a  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
without  the  cracked-brain  fate  of  that 
frantic  Swede,  who  was  bom  struggling, 
and  died  gnashing  his  teeth  and  with  his 
hand  on  his  sw’ord.  He  wdio  might  h.ave 
shared  the  sepulchnal  honor  of  Nelson  in 
St.  Paul’s  or  have  earned  a  dark  chamber 
in  the  Abbey,  has  fought  the  fight  of  a 
mere  partis.an,  and  will  go  to  his  quiet 
death  like  any  other  inglorious  paid-off 
admiral  who  figures  at  watering-places, 
airs  himself  daily  on  the  m.arine  parade,  or 
frets  over  the  naval  debates  in  the  sunny 
sea-side  library. 

But  we  must  go  back  and  turn  over 
that  sunburnt  page  of  the  old  Sea  Lion’s 
life  when  exulting  Freedom  saw  him  help 
to  consolidate  the  independence  of  Chili 
and  the  liberation  of  Peru. 

We  give  a  brief  history  of  Cochrane’s 
daring  services  during  this  war,  to  show 
France  from  what  a  dreadful  enemy  happy 
peace  preserved  her  fleets.  If  there  had 
been  war,  what  Englishman  could  ever 
have  sufficiently  regretted  the  vile  politi¬ 
cal  intrigue  and  injustice  that  sent  such 
a  dashing  Murat  of  the  sea  to  fritter  away 
his  life  in  shelling  small  South-America 
forts — injustice  that  might  have  made  of  a 
worse  man  another  Themistocles.  Shame  ! 
that  the  combining  mind  and  the  iron 
courage  should  have  been  w'asted  in  butch¬ 
ering  hand-to-hand  fights,  with  Mars  and 
Saturn  ever  in  baneful  conjunction  over 
his  head. 


In  1817  Don  .Tos6  Alvarez,  a  Chilian 
government  agent,  persuaded  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane  to  bring  a  war-steamer,  then  on  the 
stocks,  to  Valparaiso,  (the  sailors  called  it 
Walloperazor^  and  to  organize  a  naval 
force  to  free  Chili  from  the  Sjtanish  yoke, 
and  to  sweep  the  Spaniards  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  The  brave  seaman,  almost  heart¬ 
broken  by  his  unjust  degradation,  and  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  British  navy,  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  with  his  usual  fierv  imjiet- 
uosity  decided  not  to  w'ait  for  the  lingering 
steamer,  but  at  once,  with  L.ady  Cochrane 
and  his  two  children,  to  embark  for  the 
seat  of  war. 

He  found  the  sky  dark  and  thunderous 
with  coming  danger,  threatening  the  young 
Republic.  The  angry  Spaniards  menaceil 
Valparaiso  by  sea,  and  holding  all  the 
South  Continent  from  Conce[»tion  to 
Chiloe,  were  organizing  the  ]»ainte<l  tribes 
of  Indians  to  bear  down  on  Chili  w’ith  fire 
and  sw'ord.  The  Court  of  Madrid,  too, 
was  urging  its  sluggish  w’orkmen  at  Cadiz 
and  Carthagena  to  fit  out  fresh  vessels 
to  strengthen  the  Pacific  squadron  and 
crush  the  smaller  ships  of  their  rebellious 
colony.  On  his  arrival  at  Valparaiso, 
Cochrane  met  General  O’Higgins,  son  of 
a  patriot  Irish  officer  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vdee,  just  elected  Supreme  Director  in 
gratitude  for  a  recent  victory  over  the 
Royalists.  Every  where  there  w’as  an  in¬ 
stinct  of  success.  Brave  Ailmiral  Blanco 
Encalada  had  just  brought  in  his  victorious 
squadron  with  a  captured  Spanish  frigate. 
The  Maria  Isabel,  towing,  with  drooping 
flag,  in  his  wake.  Every  day  there  were 
fetes  and  bell-clashing,  and  noisy  jxiwder 
firmg ;  till  the  stern  Englishman,  longing 
for  business,  cried  out :  “  General  O’Hig¬ 
gins,  I  came  here  to  fight  not  to  feast.” 

The  man  with  the  wounded  heart,  turn¬ 
ing  his  back  on  unkind  England,  and  com¬ 
ing  to  life  again  (as  it  were)  under  the 
soft,  healing  balsam  of  all  this  hosjiitality 
and  welcome,  made  an  oath  he  would  end 
his  days  in  Chili ;  but  God  wdlled  it  other¬ 
wise,  and  the  prayer,  he  “  demittit  in 
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aures.”  The  very  day  a  government  I 
commission  a])]K)intcd  him  naval  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  a  more  meditative,  world-  ‘ 
ly,  and  less  sanguine  man  than  Cochnmc 
might  have  seen  incurable  mischief  brew¬ 
ing.  A  Spaniard  is  a  Sp.'iniard  whether 
lie  c.all  himself  Royalist  or  l^atriot.  Such 
is  a  S^ianiard’s  jiride.  Help  Spiiin  and  yon  , 
are  Ins  enemy  even  if  you  met  side  by  side  , 
in  heaven.  A  Sjianiard  would  rather  die 
and  be  trod  to  mud  than  be  heljied  by  a 
foreigner,  and  have  to  recognize  that  help, 
to  own  it,  and  be  grateful  lor  it.  The 
Spaniards  have  not  yet  Ibrgiven  us  ilriving 
the  French  out  of  Spain,  and  never  will 
in  this  world.  Envy  began  to  sow  every 
where  her  invisible  mildewing  sporules. 
Mutinies  broke  out.  Some  caballing  En¬ 
glish  and  American  officers  jiersuaded  the  ; 
Sp.aniard8  (not  difficult  to  convince)  that 
it  was  disgraceful  to  see  Sjianiards  com¬ 
manded  by  a  foreigner  ;  to  st'e  Uepubli-  , 
cans  lorded  over  by  an  exiled  English 
nobleman — in  fact,  their  cry  was  :  “  Two 
commodores,  and  no  Cochrane !” 

Away  broke  the  fleet  at  last,  with  all 
these  unseen  barnacles  sticking  ])oisonous- 
ly  and  banefully  to  the  ship’s  copjiers.  : 
Away  over  the  blue  dancing  waves,  like  a 
pack  of  beagles  eager  for  the  covert ;  ' 
white  sails  straining  out  tight  and  sunny ; 
flags  struggling  out  in  rippling  riblions  ;  j 
boastwains’  silver  pipes  piping ;  clear 
stout  voices  culling  out  the  soundings  as  ' 
the  fleet  thread  the  harlior  shallows,  and 
the  jagged  shark-snouts  of  the  reefs. 

A  singular  occurrence  attended  the 
M'cighing  anchor.  Lady  Cochr.ane  had  ■ 
come  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso,  to  see  ; 
Lord  Cochrane  off*,  and  had  just  ])arted 
with  tears  and  clasjiings,  and  gone  ashore  , 
in  the  Lost  boat.  She  had  reached  her  ! 
hou8t>,  and  was  listening,  half  out  of  win- 1 
(low,  to  the  last  gun  summoning  all  hands,  I 
sternly  and  imjieratively  for  tlie  last  time 
on  board,  when  she  saw  her  little  boy 
(only  five)  mounted  on  the  epaulck'd 
shoulders  of  the  tirst-lieutenant,  waving  | 
his  cap  and  shouting  to  the  excited  mob,  ' 
“  Viva  la  Patria,”  being  hurried  down  to 
the  beach.  Ibdbre  she  could  cry  out  or 
interfere,  the  little  hero  who  had  insisted 
on  going  with  his  father,  was  put  in  the  ; 
boat  ami  pulled  ofl'  to  the  flag-ship,  then 
under  weigh.  Lord  Cochrane  linding  no  ' 
help  for  it,  never  looking  back  when  he  [ 
once  put  his  hand  to  the  ]>low,  took  him 
on ;  and  the  boy  being  without  clothes, 
except  those  he  had  on,  he  had  him  rigged 


in  canvas  by  the  delighted  foremast  men, 
the  sjiilmaker  being  liis  tailor. 

Once  at  sea,  on  his  own  element,  Coch- 
r.anc,  who  united  the  dash  of  Hannibal 
with  the  imtience  of  Fabius,  determined 
to  make  a  swoop  at  Callao,  during  the 
revelry  of  the  Carnival,  to  try  and  cut  out 
the  Antonia  treasure- ship,  a  galleon  bound 
for  Cadiz,  in  the  very  teeth  of  all  the 
guarding  torts,  with  their  one  hundred  and 
sixty  guns,  and  in  the  face  of  two  frigates, 
a  corvette,  three  brigs  of  war,  a  schooner, 
twenty-eight  gun-boats,  and  six  heavily 
armed  merch.nntmen,  with  a  total  of  three- 
hundred  and  fitly  cannon.  This  soldier  of 
fortune — no  buccaneer,  but  lighting  for 
the  cause  he  loved — resolved  on  a  daring 
stratagem.  Two  American  ships  were 
exjiected  at  Callao.  To  mimic  these,  the 
O’Higgins  and  Lantaro  frigates  M  ere  to 
])ut  on  American  colors,  leaving  the  other 
ships  hid  out  of  sight  behind  San  Lorenzo ; 
they  M'ould  then  send  a  boat  ashore  with 
dis]>atches,  and  make  a  dash  and  cut  out 
the  frigates.  Cochrane  M  as  alM-ays  a  sort 
of  M’inged  tiger,  and  this  M  as  to  be  one  of 
his  sM'ooping  leaps. 

LTnluckily,  accident  baffled  the  scheme, 
and  the  genius  then  tried  to  p.atch  it  up 
and  retrieve  it.  A  nine  days’  Peruvian 
fog  sot  in,  and  sent  the  vessels  groping 
about,  timid  and  uncertain  of  every  move¬ 
ment.  Some  siilutes,  in  honor  of  the  Cal¬ 
lao  viceroy,  mIio  m’hs  inspecting  the  bat¬ 
teries,  also  misled  them.  The  ships  hear¬ 
ing  the  tiring,  and  sup]>osing  an  engage¬ 
ment  had  commenced,  bore  doM’ii  to  aid 
e.ach  other,  M’hen  lo !  puli'  went  away  the 
fog  for  a  moment,  and  they  discovered 
themselves  floundering  about  no  m  hither, 
and  a  Spanish  gun-l)oat,  equally  surpris(‘d, 
close  to  them.  They  captured  this,  and 
now  the  mask  fell  from  them.  The  vice¬ 
roy,  in  his  itinerant  brig,  scuttled  to 
shore  ;  the  garrison  lit  their  matches,  and 
stood  to  their  guns,  and  the  crews  of  the 
men-of-war  were  beat  to  quarters.  Nom' 
to  retreat,  of  course?  No.  That  M’as 
not  Cochrane’s  manner.  He  knew  that 
to  produce  moral  etfect  is  as  useful  as  to 
.M'in  a  victory ;  he  knew  that  daring 
frightens,  and  that  the  man  m’Iio  first 
frightens  the  other  and  dazzles  his  eye  is 
always  the  conqueror. 

Cochrane  M’as  going  to  inflict  a  flesh 
wound  on  the  Spaniard  just  as  a  warning. 
The  M'ind  lulling  light  he  did  not  dare  to 
lay  his  flag-ship  or  tlie  Lantaro  alongside 
the  Spanish  frigates  as  he  longed  to  do, 
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so  ho  anchored  with  springs  on  his  cables  i  thought  the  lad  was  killed,  and  stood, 
abreast  of  the  dark-huddled  mass  of  ship-  i  telescope  in  hand,  spell-bound  in  agony, 
ping  that  spread  in  a  double  crescent  of  i  but  in  an  instant  the  boy  ran  into  his 
tire  outside  the  forts.  A  dea<l  calm  fol- :  arms,  crying,  “  I  am  not  hurt,  papa ;  the 
lowed,  and  Cochrane  bore  for  two  hours  shot  did  not  touch  me.  Jack  says,  the 
a  jdunging  fire  from  the  batteries,  but  at  ball  is  not  made  that  can  kill  mamma’s 
last  silenced  and  “ chawed  up”  the  north  boy;”  and  although  ordered  below  and 
angle  of  the  chief  fort.  Just  then  a  breeze  carried  screaming  to  the  cabin,  he  prayed 
arose,  and  the  English  weighed  anchor,  to  remain,  and  was  finally  allowed  to 
standing  to  and  fro  out  from  and  before  i  stand  on  the  deck  duritig  the  whole 
the  forts,  listening  to  their  fire,  and  asking  :  action. 

them  questions  in  flaming  telegraphs.  !  A  few  days  after,  three  of  Cochrane’s 
The  San  Martin  and  Chacchuco,  afraid  or  launches  took  jtossession  of  the  island  of 
unable,  had  never  come  within  fire ;  Cajv  ■  San  Lorenzo,  and  released  thirty-eight 
tain  Guise  of  the  Lantaro  being  wounded,  j  Chilians  who  had  l)een  enslaved  there 
his  ship  sheered  oflf,  and  there  Cochrane  I  eight  years.  They  had  been  kept  at 
stood  alone,  a  perfect  St.  Sebastian,  ex- 1  daily  work  under  a  military  guard,  and 
posed  to  all  the  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 1  slept  at  night  in  an  unwholesome  filthy 
rageous  fortune.  shed,  ■where  they  were  each  of  them 

lieluctantly  as  a  lion  at  bay  he  with- 1  chained  at  sunset  by  one  leg  to  a  long 
drew  un|»ursued  to  the  island  of  St.  Lo-  I  iron  bar.  In  some  cases  the  piisoners,  to 
renzo,  three  miles  from  the  forts,  having  !  whom  the  Spaniards  had  evinced  their 
been  for  hours  under  the  fire  of  more  than  usual  cruelty,  had  their  ankles  ctit  to  the 
two  hundred  guns.  When  the  fog  cleared  ^  bleeding  bone  by  these  dreadful  Tiianacles, 
away,  and  the  bragging  Spaniards  found  '  which  the  slightest  lining  w'ould  have 
that  they  had  been  fighting,  not  the  whole  j  rendered  equally  safe,  ami  yet  quite  in- 
Chilian  squadron,  but  only  one  rebellious,  '  nocuous.  The  next  step  of  Cochrane  to- 
dogged  vessel,  they  W’ere  quite  choj)-fallon,  ,  wards  victory  was  to  establish  a  laborato- 
and  instantly  dismantled  their  ’war-shij)s,  ry  on  the  island  of  St.  Lorenzo,  where 
forming  a  double  boom  across  the  anchor- ,  explosion  vessels  could  be  packe<l  and 
age  as  a  turnpike  gate  that  cotild  not  '  stulTed.  The  first  effort  to  use  these  float- 
be  passed,  conferring  on  the  dreadful  j  ing  mines  was  unsuccessful ;  a  shot  struck 
stranger  the  name  of  “  El  Diablo.”  the  bomb-ship,  and  it  instantly  foundered 

Every  being  that  came  within  the  orbit  —  luckily  for  the  Spaniards.  The  second 
of  Cochrane’s  influence  seemed  to  change  and  third  attacks  with  mortar-boats  and 
into  a  hero.  Such  is  the  effect  of  living  rocket-rafts  were  equally  useless.  One 
Avith  a  brave  man,  who  proves  to  you  !  raft  blew  up  and  injured  thirteen  men 
that  he  despises  and  laughs  at  death,  j  and  an  officer.  The  Spanish  prisoners 
What  great  roads  are  open  to  the  man  I  employed  to  fill  the  rocket-tubes  had 
who  throws  away  all  such  fear.  He  secretly  mixed  8aw<lust  and  even  dung 
then  becomes  a  god,  only  without  his  with  the  powder;  so  that  with  the  bad 
immortality.  solder  employed,  and  sticks  of  the  wrong 

The  hero’s  son  had  a  narrow  esenjx;  in  i  wood,  the  missiles  were  more  deadly  to 
this  his  first  engagement.  When  the  j  Cochrane’s  men  than  to  the  Spaniards, 
pounding  began.  Lord  Cochrane  had  I  Twenty  men  were  put  hors  de  comlxtt ; 
locked  Ids  l>oy  in  the  after-cabin ;  but  one  brave  hopeful  young  officer  cut  in 
the  boy  wanting  to  see  the  fun,  like  a  two,  and  all  the  result  was  that  the  Span- 
true  cub  of  the  old  Sea  Lion,  wormed  iards  kept  close  to  the  shore  —  doubled 
through  the  quarter-gallery  window,  and  |  the  boom  and  improved  in  their  firing  ; 
joined  him  on  deck,  refusing  to  go  down  !  as  for  the  last  floating  mine  they  fired  at 
again.  There  he  stood  in  his  miniature  I  it  with  red-hot  shot,  so  that  it  had  to  bo 
midshipman’s  uniform  that  the  sailors  had  i  abandoned — blowing  up,  hurting  no  one. 
made  for  him,  handing  powder-tins  up  !  After  an  unlucky  attack  on  Pasco,  where 
and  down  to  the  gunners  as  they  M'orked,  two  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  spirits 
their  faces  red  as  fire,  their  arms  black  to  were  staved  on  the  beach,  to  prevent  the 
the  elbows.  Presently  a  bounding  round  men  mutinying,  Cochrane  made  a  swoop 
shot  tore  off"  the  head  of  a  marine  next  on  Valdivia,  a  place  of  great  strength, 
him,  and  squirted  his  brains  in  the  child’s  approached  by  a  difficult  channel,  and 
fiice.  For  a  moment  Lord  Cochrane  crossed  by  fires  from  opposite  batteries. 
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There  were  fifteen  forts,  a  shore  almost 
unapproachable  from  the  surf,  and  a  forti¬ 
fied  island  commanding  the  channel  en¬ 
trance.  Cochrane  with  two  vessels  dis¬ 
guised  as  Spaniards,  anchored  before  a 
fort,  and  requesting  a  pilot,  the  Spaniard 
replying  with  some  suspicion  told  them 
to  send  a  boat  on  shore ;  Cochrane  an¬ 
swered  that  their  boats  had  all  been 
washed  away  during  the  passage  round 
(^ape  Horn.  Unfortunately  for  this 
story,  a  boat  that  had  been  concealed 
under  the  lee  of  the  vessel  at  that  moment 
drifted  astern.  The  guns  instantly 
opened,  one  shot  killing  two  men  and 
another  passing  through  both  sides  of 
the  Chilian  brig  Intrepido.  Instantly,  as 
if  projKjlled  from  a  gun,  two  launches 
and  a  gig,  the  first  boat  containing  the 
undaunted  Major  ZVIiller  and  forty-four 
marines,  pushed  lor  the  landing-] >lace, 
and  reserving  fire  drove  the  Spaniards 
before  them  with  the  point  of  the  bayo¬ 
net.  At  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy  the 
cockswain  fell  back  wounded,  and  IVIajor 
Miller,  iron  all  through,  taking  the  helm, 
felt  a  ball  pass  through  his  hat,  and  graze 
the  crown  of  his  head.  In  less  than  an 
hour  three  hundred  men  had  won  a  foot¬ 
ing  on  the  Valdivian  shore.  But  still  the  | 
forts  were  to  be  captured,  and  the  first  of 
the  series  could  only  bo  apjtro.ached  by  a 
pnicipitous  path  where  but  one  m.an  could 
l»ass  at  a  time  ;  the  fort  itself  inacces.sible 
but  by  a  ladder  which  the  enemy  had  .al- 
rejuly  drawn  up.  Directly  it  was  dark, 
Cochrane,  who  never  slept,  arranged  the 
attiick,  led  by  a  Spanish  jtrisoner,  the 
Chilians  cheering  and  firing  into  the  air, 
to  show  that  they  trusted  to  the  silent 
bayonet  alone,  the  bayonets  that,  like 
shillelahs,  “never  miss  fire.”  The  enemy 
in  the  dark  fired,  but  bit  no  one.  In  the 
mean  time,  under  cover  of  this  noise,  En¬ 
sign  Vidal  got  in  round  the  neglecte<i 
side  of  the  fort,  tore  up  some  palisades, 
filled  up  the  ditch,  formed  under  cover 
of  some  trees  and  suddenly  appearing 
through  a  volley,  put  the  Spaniards  to 
flight ;  the  Chilians  bayoneted  them  by 
dozens,  driving  them  from  fort  to  fort  to 
the  last  castle,  which  they  also  took ;  the 
enemy  plunged  headlong  into  the  forest, 
or  escaped  in  boats  ;  one  hundred  w’ere 
b.ayoneted  and  one  hundred  taken  pri¬ 
soners.  The  assailants  lost  only  seven 
men  killed,  and  had  nineteen  wounded. 
Sudden  night  attacks  are  generally’  suc¬ 
cessful,  for  the  darkness  enforces  umty  on 
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the  attackers,  and  strikes  a  panic  in  the 
ass.*)iled. 

Meanwhile  Cochrane’s  vessels  were  all 
to  pieces.  The  Intrepido,  neglecting 
sounding,  grounded  on  a  bank,  was 
bilged  by  the  surf,  and  finally  became  a 
wreck.  The  O’Higgins,  crippled  by  a 
storm,  was  put  asliore  to  prevent  her 
foundering.  I’he  little  schooner,  the 
Montzeuma,  w.as  all  that  was  left.  Luck¬ 
ily  the  Spaniards,  after  plundering  Valdi¬ 
via,  fled,  leaving  stores  and  magazines  of 
immense  value. 

But  now  the  coup  de  grace  was  to  be 
struck.  Cochrane,  with  a  daring  that 
seemed  to  calmer  people  little  short  of 
I  madness,  resolved  to  cut  out  the  Esmeral¬ 
da  frigate,  which  had  on  board  a  million 
dollars,  from  under  the  forts  of  Callao, 
believing  that,  if  successful,  the  surrender 
of  the  capital  w’ould  follow.  This  vessel 
!  was  guarded  by  three  hundred  cannon, 

I  and  was  crowded  by  sailors  and  marines, 

I  who  slept  every  night  at  qu.arters.  She 
I  w.as,  moreover,  built  up  with  a  strong 
j  force,  by  armed  blockships,  and  a  flock  of 
twenty-seven  gun-boats,  with  chain  moor¬ 
ings,  so  that  no  ship  could  even  approach 
her.  It  seemed  to  be  an  entei’prise  more 
fit  for  St.  George  or  Amadis  of  Gatil,  th.an 
a  modem  admiral,  in  such  a  dragon- 
guarded  inclosure  had  this  treasure  lieen 
deposited. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  Cochrane  anoiinced  to  his  delighted 
men  his  intention  of  striking  the  enemy  a 
mort  al  blow,  and  requested  all  who  w'onid 
volunteer  for  the  night  attack  to  come 
forward,  as  he  himself  would  lead  the  on¬ 
slaught.  At  once  every  marine  and  sea¬ 
man  in  the  three  ships  stepj>ed  forw'ard. 
Cochrane  chose  one  hundred  and  sixty 
seamen  and  marines,  who,  after  dark, 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  blue  band  roun<l 
their  arms,  descended  into  the  fourteen 
boats,  each  man  armed  M'ith  cutlass  and 
pistol.  The  Spaniards  had  been  thrown 
off  their  guard  by  the  clever  ruse  of  all 
the  ships  Iming  sent  out  of  the  bay,  as  if 
in  pursuit  of  some  vessels  in  the  offing. 
At  ten  o’clock,  the  boats  in  two  divisions, 
moved  on  with  muffled  oars ;  Cochrane 
led,  enjoining  the  strict  use  of  cutlasses. 
Just  at  midnight  they  neared  the  small 
i  opening  to  the  boom,  and  were  all  but 
j  surprised  by  the  vigilance  of  a  patrolling 
I  guard-boat,  on  which  Cochrane’s  launch 
;  stumbled.  The  challenge  was  given,  upon 
I  which,  the  Lion  rowing  alongside,  put  a 
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f)istol  to  the  Spaniard’s  head,  and  in  a  low 
loarse  voice,  threatened  him  with  instant 
death  if  he  gave  the  least  alarm.  No  re¬ 
ply  was  made.  They  pushed  on,  and  the 
frigate  was  boarded  in  several  j)arts  simul¬ 
taneously  ;  Captains  Guise  and  Crosby  met 
Lord  Cochrane  midway  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck.  The  after-part  of  the  vessel  had  to 
bo  carried  sword  in  hand.  The  sentries 
asleep  at  their  quarters  were  all  cloven 
down.  The  cutlasses  struck  hot  and  fast,  j 
Still  the  Spaniards,  furious  and  awakening,  | 
fought  savagely  and  hard ;  they  retreate<l  i 
iu  an  angry  clump  to  the  forecastle,  and  I 
it  was  not  till  the  third  charge  that  they  j 
were  overpowered.  Then  the  lighting  j 
broke  out  like  a  prairie  flame  ag:nn  on  the 
quarter-deck,  where  the  Spanish  marines  ! 
fell  to  a  man,  the  remaining  sailors  leaping  I 
down  into  the  hold  or  overboard  to  escape 
slaughter.  ! 

But  Cochrane,  in  this  storm  of  steel,  j 
(\id  not  altogether  escape.  On  boarding  | 
the  ship  by  the  mainchains,  a  blow  from  j 
the  but-end  of  a  sentry’s  musket  hurled  ! 
him  back  into  the  boat,  where  he  fell  on 
a  thole-pin,  which  went  into  his  back,  near 
the  spine,  causing  him  subsequent  years 
of  sufiering :  instantly  leaping  up,  Coch¬ 
rane  reascended  the  vessel’s  side,  and 
when  on  deck  was  shot  through  the  thigh, 
but  tying  a  handkerchief  tightly  round 
the  wound  he  managed,  though  with 
difficulty,  to  direct  the  victory  to  a 
dose. 

The  struggle  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
amd  cost  the  Spaniards  one  hundred  and 
sixty  men,  and  the  Englbh  and  Chilians 
only  eleven  lives.  Every  detail  of  the 
attack  was  execute<l  with  mechanical 
promptitude.  One  party  had  been  ordered 
to  seize  the  tops ;  directly  Cochrane  got 
on  deck,  he  hailed  the  foretop  and  w:i8 
instantly  answered  by  his  own  men. 

The  uproar  of  this  attack  soon  alanned 
the  garrison,  who,  running  to  their  guns, 
o]>encd  fire  on  the  frigate,  injuring  their 
own  vessel,  and  killing  and  wounding  their 
oum  men.  Luckily  there  w'ere  in  the 
harbor  an  American  frigate — the  Macedo¬ 
nian,  and  the  British  frigate  Hyperion. 
Iu  case  of  a  night-attack  these  ships  were 
to  hoist  |>eculiar  lights  as  signals.  On 
seeing  these  the  Esmeralda  ran  up  the 
same,  so  as  to  divide  the  fortress’s  fire 
;uid  confuse  the  Spaniards.  The  neutral 
vessels  finding  themselves  struck,  cut  their 
cables,  and  moved  aw’ay,  while  Captain 
Guise  seeing  Cochrane  disabled  below. 


disobeyed  his  orders,  let  go  the  Esmeral¬ 
da’s  cable,  instead  of  cutting  adrift  all  the 
surroiuiding  vessels,  capturing  and  burn¬ 
ing  all  they  could.  The  unlucky  captain 
contended  that  the  English  had  broken 
into  the  spirit-room,  and  that  the  Chilians 
were  disorganized  by  their  discovering 
the  Esmeralda  had  no  treasure,  but  she 
was  ready  for  sea,  and  carried  two  years’ 
stores.  The  treasure-ship  escajRul. 

The  neutral  vessels  behaved  very  diflTer- 
ently.  The  American  Macedonian  ship’s 
sentinel  did  not  hail  the  vessel;  and  the 
officer,  in  an  undertone,  wished  Cochrane 
success.  As  for  the  English  Hyperion, 
the  captain  cast  loose  his  guns  with  their 
tompions  out,  as  if  Cochrane  had  been  a 
pirate;  and  a  midshipman,  who  clajiped 
his  hands  to  see  the  English  clear  the  fore¬ 
castle,  was  ordered  angrily  below.  The 
same  captain,  too,  had  hailed  Cochrane’s 
boats,  when  crossing,  to  lead  to  their  dis¬ 
covery. 

At  Callao  the  morning  after  this  scene, 
the  Spaniards,  in  cruel  retaliation,  mur¬ 
dered  a  whole  boat’s  crew  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ship. 

And  what  was  the  result  of  these  great 
lion-hearted  services  ?  The  consolidation 
of  Chilian’s  independence,  the  subsequent 
liberation  of  Peru:  words  —  shouts  —  aj>- 
plause.  Stupid  clamor  —  nothing  else  — 
all  he  got,  but  words,  was,  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years,  the  miserable  pittance  of 
£6000  in  full  of  all  claims,  incurring  a 
counter-balancing  loss  of  three  times 
£6000  by  litigation  about  the  legal  seizure 
of  vessels  during  the  war. 

Nor  were  his  Brazilian  services  much 
better  repaid.  Lord  Cochnane,  by  naval 
force  alone,  wholly  unaided  by  military 
cooperation,  orgjuiized  a  Brazilian  navy, 
and  drove  from  the  eastern  shores  of 
South-America  all  Portuguese  armaments. 
As  in  Chili,  all  share  in  captured  vessels 
was  refused  him.  He  was  after  his  victo¬ 
ries  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years  gi'udgingly  paid  only 
one  half  the  simple  interest  of  the  amount 
stipulated  in  his  jiatents. 

For  years  the  fear  of  these  base  govern¬ 
ments  disowning  his  debts  kept  Dundonald 
silent.  Now,  eighty4hree  years  old,  he 
feels  free  to  die  exposing  their  ingratitude. 
Ix)rd  Cochrane  not  unjustly  claims  for 
himself  some  national  thanks  for  having 
increased  the  South-American  trade  of 
England.  Before  the  freedom  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
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monopolized  nearly  all  that  trade,  which 
is  now  wide  open  to  llritish  enterprise. 

Tlie  tenniiiation  of  this  long  series  of 
South- American  intrigues  is  thus  described 
by  Lord  Cochrane  himself  in  his  recently 
jiublished  narrative.  He  siiys : 

“  Bcinj;  at  the  time  on  board  the  flagship  I 
knew  nothing  of  this  proclamation ;  but  as  the 
squadron  had  not  been  ])aid  their  twelve  months’ 
wages,  nor  the  60,000  dollars  promised  by  Gen¬ 
eral  San  Martin,  I  went  on  shore  on  the  fourth 
of  August  to  make  the  demand  on  behalf  of  the 
squadron,  the  seamen  having  served  their  time. 
Being  ignorant  of  the  self-imposed  title  which 
General  San  Martin  had  assumed,  I  frankly 
asked  him  to  devise  some  means  for  defraying 
these  payments. 

“  1  forbear  personally  to  relate  what  passed 
at  this  interview;  but  as  my  secretary  was 
present,  and  on  his  return  to  England  published 
an  account  thereof,  which  is  in  every  respect 
substantially  true,  1  will  give  it  in  hi.s  words : 

“  ‘  On  the  following  morning,  August  fourth. 
Lord  Cochrane,  uninformed  of  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  title  of  San  Martin, 
visited  the  palace,  and  began  to  beg  of  the 
tieneral-in-Chief  to  propose  some  means  for  the 
payment  of  the  foreign  seamen,  who  had  served 
their  time,  and  fultillcd  their  contract  To  this 
San  Martin  answered,  that  he  would  never  pay 
the  Chilian  squadron  unless  it  was  sold  to  Peru, 
and  then  the  payment  should  be  considered  part 
of  the  purchase-money.  To  this  I^ord  Cochrane 
replied  that  “  by  such  a  transaction  the  squad¬ 
ron  of  Chili  would  be  transferred  to  Peru  by 
merely  paying  what  was  due  to  the  officers  and 
crews  for  services  done  to  that  state !”  San 
Martin  knit  his  brows,  and  turning  to  his  two 
ministers,  Garcia  and  Monteagudo,  ordered  them 
to  retire,  to  which  his  Lordship  objected,  stating, 
that  as  he  was  not  master  of  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage,  he  wished  them  to  remain  as  interpreters, 
fearful  that  some  expre-ssion  not  rightly  under¬ 
stood  might  bo  considered  offensive.  San  Mar¬ 
tin  now  tunieil  round  to  the  Admiral  and  said ; 

“  Are  you  aware,  my  Lord,  that  I  am  Protector 
of  Peru  ?”  “  No,”  said  his  Lordship.  “  I  or¬ 
dered  my  secretaries  to  inform  you  of  it,”  re¬ 
turned  San  Martin.  “  That  is  now  unnecessary,  j 
for  you  have  personally  informed  me,”  said  his 
Lord.ship.  “  I  hope  that  the  friendship  which 
has  existed  between  San  Martin  and  myself  will 
continue  to  exist  between  the  Protector  of  Peru 
and  myself.”  San  Martin  then  rubbing  his 
hands,  said :  “  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  am  Pro¬ 
tector  of  Peru." 

“  ‘  The  manner  in  which  this  last  sentence 
was  expressed  roused  the  Admiral,  who,  ad¬ 
vancing,  said  :  ”  Then  it  becomes  me  as  senior 
officer  of  Chili,  and  consequently  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  nation,  to  request  the  fulflllment  of 
all  the  promises  made  to  Chili  and  the  squad¬ 
ron  ;  but  first — and  principally — the  squadron.” 
San  Martin  returned :  “  Chili !  Chili !  I  will  never 
pay  a  single  real  to  Chili.  As  to  the  squadron. 


you  may  take  it  when  you  please,  and  go  where 
you  choose;  a  couple  of  schooners  are  quite 
enough  for  me.” 

“  ’  On  hearing  this,  Garcia  left  the  room,  and 
Monteagudo  w^ked  to  tlie  balcony.  San  Mar¬ 
tin  pac^  the  room  for  a  short  time,  and  turning 
to  his  Lordship,  said  :  “  Forget,  my  Lord,  what 
is  past”  The  Admiral  repli^  “  I  will  when  I 
can,”  and  immediately  left  the  place. 

“  ‘  His  Lordship  was  now  undeceived  by  the 
man  himself ;  the  repeated  reports  he  had  heard 
of  his  past  conduct  crowded  on  his  imagination ; 
and  knowing  what  might  be  attempted  from 
what  had  been  already  done,  his  Lordship 
agreed  with  me  that  his  life  was  not  safe 
ashore.  lie,  therefore,  immediately  took  horse, 
rode  to  Boca  Negra,  and  went  on  board  his 
frigate.’  ”  * 

Cochrane's  services  alonp^  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  during  the  Peninsular  war  are  as 
well  known  as  his  Achilles’  daring  in  the 
Basque  Roads,  and  his  generous  exertions 
in  Athens  .against  the  Turks.  Perhaj)8 
his  most  chivalrous  act  was  in  April,  1827, 
w'hen  he  re})aired  to  the  camp  of  the 
Greek  general,  Karaiskaki  at  Eleusis,  the 
old  town  of  the  festival  of  Ceres,  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Salamis.  The  chiefs  met 
in  a  ruined  temple  of  Jupiter.  There, 
w’ithin  a  green  silk  tent,  captured  formerly 
from  a  Turkish  seraskier,  surrounded  by 
palikari.  Lord  Cochrane  presented  the 
(ireeks  with  a  sacred  blue  silk  banner, 
while  rewards  were  oflfered  for  feats  of 
valor. 

All  this  while  the  Greek  garison  in  the 
Necropolis  was  in  danger  of  famine.  200 
had  died  of  thirst,  and  only  300  out  of 
5000  souls  were  capjible  of  bearing  arms. 
Cochrane  and  the  (ireek  chief  determined 
before  advancing  to  their  relief,  to  storm 
the  monastery  of  St.  Spiridon,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Pirceus.  Eight  brigs 
of  war  first  entered  the  harbor  and  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Turks  from  their  square 
entrenchments,  and  then  the  Hellas  fri¬ 
gate,  moored  broadside  on,  and,  with  the 
attendant  brigs,  opened  a  shattering  fire. 
But  the  Turks  refused  to  surrender,  and 
[  twice  fired  on  a  flag  of  truce.  Still,  with 
10,000  enemies  baying  round  them,  and 
pent  up  in  a  heap  of  ruins,  with  a  perpe¬ 
tual  and  unceasing  rain  of  fire  falling  on 
them  day  and  night,  these  brave  fanatics 
would  not  surrender,  though  without  food 
and  without  hope. 

*  Twenty  Yean'  Residence  South- Americp, 

by  W.  B.  STEVENSOJf,  Secretary  to  Lord  Cochrane, 
Vice-Admiral  of  Chili,  etc.,  eta,  1825. 
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At  last,  using  a  stratagem,  and  trusting 
to  having  bribed  some  Greek  chieftains, 
the  Turks  offered  to  yield,  and  the  fire 
ceased.  Suddenly  rallying  every  sound 
man,  they  made  a  rush  from  the  monastery 
through  the  Grecian  camp,  like  mad  wild 
bulls,  to  a  post  of  their  countrymen  on  a 
distant  hill.  For  a  moment  the  Greeks 
remtuned  immovable,  aghast;  but  when 
the  Turks  had  swept  down  some  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  road,  the  palikari 
shot  down  190  of  them.  The  ruins  pre¬ 
sented  a  charnel-house  scene.  The  Greeks 
dug  up  all  the  dead  Turks  they  could  find, 
for  the  sake  of  their  arms  and  robes. 
There  were  the  burnt  bones  of  horses  the 
stan  ing  men  had  eaten,  putrifying  bodies, 
and  wounded  men  of  rank  groaning,  not 
for  themselves,  but  for  the  dead.  Splin¬ 
tered  yataghans,  broken  muskets,  burst 
guns,  and  blood-stained  bandages  lay 
around. 

Of  Cochrane’s  heroic  Basque  Roads 
exploit,  the  be.st  account  is  one  little 
known,  furnisheii  by  one  of  his  own  of¬ 
ficers.  The  narrator  says : 

“  Our  fire-ships  were  sent  in,  each  conducted 
by  a  lieutenant  and  five  men ;  the  ships  were 
sixteen  in  number,  and  some  very  heavy. 
When  they  got  in,  the  French  ships  cut  and 
slipt,  and  nine  sail  of  the  line  got  on  shore  on  '■ 
the  isle  of  Aix,  and  the  next  morning  we  dis¬ 
covered  them ;  the  fire  ships  having  done  little 
^ood,  the  small  crafts  and  frigates  were  ordered 
m  to  attempt  to  destroy  them.  The  place  were 
they  lay  was  like  Portsmouth  harbor,  under  the 
fire  of  the  two  batteries,  each  of  which  had 
three  tiera  of  guns,  of  twenty-nine  each,  all 
heavy  meial ;  the  navigaUon  to  get  at  them  was 
very  difficult,  in  some  places  there  being  only 
four  fathoms  of  water.  Just  as  we  were  sitting 
down  to  dinner  on  board  the  Revenge,  our  sig¬ 
nal  was  made  to  go  in  and  assist  the  gun  and 
mortar  vessels;  our  ship  was  cleared  for  action 
in  fifteen  minutes,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  were 
alongside  of  three  sail-of-the-line,  when  we 
opened  a  dreadful  cannonade  on  them,  which 
continued  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  when  the 
Warsaw,  a  fine  80-gun  ship  and  the  Aquilon, 
struck  to  us.  We  were  now  in  a  very  critical 
state  ourselves,  being  in  only  five  fathoms  water, 
which  was  ebbing  very  fast  The  batteries  on 
shore  having  got  our  length,  struck  us  almost 
every  shot  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Luckily,  a  breeze  springing  up,  we  got  off  into 
deeper  water  and  out  of  reach  of  their  guns, 
when  we  anchored  again,  and  sent  our  boats  to 
take  out  the  prisoners,  and  set  them  on  fire 
about  seven  p.m.  At  nine  they  were  all  in 
flames,  and  at  two  in  the  morning  th^  blew  up 
with  a  tremendous  explosion.  The  French  set 
fire  to  the  Tonniere,  and  the  Imperieuse  to  the 


Calcutta.  Three  other  ships-of-tho-Iine  were  on 
shore,  very  much  mauled  by  tlie  frigates  and 
boom-ships ;  some  of  them  were  on  their  beam- 
ends,  and  but  little  chance  of  getting  off  again. 
The  captain  of  the  Warsaw  was  on  board  our 
ship.  He  said  they  were  bound  out  to  relieve 
Martinique  with  troops  and  provisions.  I  went 
on  boai^  his  ship  after  she  struck,  and  the 
decks  were  strew^  with  dead  and  dying  —  a 
most  dreadful  slaughter.  We  also  lost  several 
killed  and  wounded,  and  our  ship  was  much  cut 
up  in  sails  and  rigging. 

“  Lord  Cochrane  caused  about  1500  barrels  of 
gunpowder  to  be  started  into  puncheons,  which 
were  placed  end  upwards ;  upon  the  tops  of 
these  were  placed  beween  30O  and  400  shells, 
charged  with  fuses ;  and  again,  among  and  upon 
these  were  between  2000  and  8000  band  gre¬ 
nades.  The  puncheons  were  fastened  to  each 
other  by  cables  wound  round  tliem,  and  jammed 
together  with  wedges,  and  moistened  sand  was 
rammed  down  between  these  casks,  so  as  to 
render  the  whole,  from  stem  to  stem,  as  solid 
as  possible,  that  the  resistance  might  render  the 
explosion  the  more  violent 

“  In  this  tremendous  instmmentof  destmetion 
Lord  Cochrane  committed  himself,  with  only 
one  lieutenant  and  four  seamen ;  and  after  the 
boom  was  broken  his  lordship  proceeded  with 
this  explosion-ship  towards  the  enemy's  line — 
let  it  be  recollected  that  at  this  moment  the 
batteries  on  shore  were  provided  with  furnaces 
to  fire  red-hot  shot,  and  then  his  lordship’s 
danger  in  this  enterprise  may  be  properly  con¬ 
ceived. 

“  The  wind  blew  a  gale  and  the  tide  ran  three 
knots  an  hour.  When  the  blue  lights  of  the 
fire-ships  were  discovered,  one  of  the  enemy’s 
line  made  the  signal  for  fire-ships,  which  being 
also  a  blue  light,  the  enemy  fell  into  great  con¬ 
fusion,  firing  upon  her  witli  very  injurious  effect, 
and  directly  cut  their  cables. 

“When  Lord  Cochrane  had  conducted  his 
explosion-ship  as  near  as  was  possible,  the 
enemy  having  taken  the  alarm,  he  ordered  his 
brave  little  crew  into  the  l)oat,  and  followed 
them,  after  putting  fire  to  the  fu.se,  which  was 
calculated  to  give  them  fifteen  minutes  to  get 
out  of  reach  of  the  explosion.  However,  in 
consequence  of  the  wind  getting  very  high,  the 
fuse  burnt  too  quickly,  so  that  with  the  most 
violent  exertion  against  wind  and  tide  this 
intrepid  little  party  was  six  minutes  nearer  than 
they  calculated  to  be  at  the  time  when  the  most 
tremendous  explosion  that  human  art  ever  con¬ 
trived  took  place,  followed  by  the  bursting  at 
once  in  the  air  of  nearly  40U  shells  and  8000 
hand-grenades,  pouring  down  a  shower  of  cast 
metal  in  every  direction  I  But,  fortunately,  our 
second  Nelson  was  spared,  the  boat  having 
reached  by  unparalleled  exertion  only  just 
beyond  the  extent  of  destmetion.  Unliappily, 
this  efibrt  to  escape  cost  the  life  of  the  brave 
lieutenant,  w'hom  his  noble  captain  saw  die  in 
the  boat,  partly  under  fatigue  and  partly 
drowned  with  waves  that  continually  broke 
over  them.  Two  of  the  four  sailors  were  also 
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go  nearly  exhausted  that  their  rccoTery  was  for 
some  time  despaired  of. 

“The  repetition  of  his  explosions  was  so 
dreaded  by  the  enemy,  that  they  apprehended 
an  equal  destruction  in  every  fire-ship,  and 
immediately  crowding  all  sail  ran  before  the 
wind  and  tide  so  fast  that  the  fire-ships,  though 
at  first  very  near,  could  not  overtake  them  be¬ 
fore  they  were  high  and  dry  on  shore,  except 
three  seventy- fours,  besides  the  Calcutta,  which 
were  afterwards  engaged,  taken,  and  burned. 

“  Lord  Cochrane  now  turned  his  attention  to 
rescue  the  vanquished  from  the  devouring  ele¬ 
ments;  and  in  bringing  away  the  people  of  the 
Ville  de  Varsovie  he  would  not  allow  even  a  dog 
to  l>e  abandoned,  but  took  the  crying  little 
favorite  up  into  his  arms  and  brought  it  away. 
But  a  still  greater  instance  of  goodness  was  dis¬ 


played  in  his  humanity  to  a  captain  of  a  French 
seventy-four,  who  came  to  deliver  his  sword  to 
Lord  Cochrane,  and  lamented  that  all  he  had  in 
the  world  was  about  to  be  destroyed  by  the  con- 
fiagration  of  his  ship.  His  lordship  instantly 
got  into  the  boat  with  him  and  pushed  off  to 
assist  his  prisoner  in  retrieving  some  valuable 
loss ;  but  in  pa.ssing  by  a  seventy -four  which 
was  on  fire,  her  load^  guns  began  to  go  off,  a 
shot  from  which  killed  the  French  captain  by 
Ijord  Cochrane's  side,  and  so  damaged  the  boat 
that  she  tilled,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
nearly  drowned.” 

When  Cochrane  dies,  the  Black  Sea  of 
death  will,  indeed,  receive  another  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  Old  Sea-Lions. 


From  the  Eeleetle  RoTtow, 
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This  affair  of  Popery  is  “  no  new- 
erected  bjisiness,”  to  use  tlie  words  of 
John  Bunyan  with  reference  to  V.mity 
Fair,  “  but  a  thing  of  ancient  sLinding.” 
It  is  older  than  the  oldest  man  now  living. 
It  is  older  than  the  oldest  kingdom  now 
on  the  earth.  It  was  set  up  before  a 
stone  had  been  l.aid  in  th.at  city,  which 
has  been  vainly  and  somewhat  impiously 
styled  “  Eternal.”  Its  origin  goes  bacK 
to  a  remoter  antiquity,  even,  than  that  of 
the  long-perished  kingdoms  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.  It  preceded,  as  it  has  sur¬ 
vived  these  kingdoms.  While  they  were 
still  young,  it  was  eomparatively  old ; 
though  it  did  not  in  those  d.ays  bear  the 
same  n:ime,  and  h.ad  not  become  the  per- 
fectly-develojKjd  and  fully-org-mized  sys¬ 
tem  which  it  is  in  these  latter  times.  In 
truth.  Popery  is  about  as  old  as  the  world 
itself;  for,  as  there  has  ever  been  but  one 
Gospel  on  the  earth,  so  there  has  ever 
been  but  one  Idolatry  on  the  earth.  And 
as  the  system  of  Truth  traces  its  begin¬ 
nings  to  Eden,  and  in  its  progress  down- 
w’ardsto  modern  times  has  passed  through 
various  and  successive  dispensations,  or 
developments,  as  the  phrase  now  is — rising 
ever  higher  and  higher,  from  the  symboli¬ 


cal  and  the  typical  to  the  spiritual  and  the 
real :  so  the  system  of  Error,  which  too 
had  its  rise  in  the  earliest  times,  h.as  pa.ss- 
ed  through  successive  developments,  dis 
playing  itself  to  the  world  in  ever-increaa 
mg  breadth  and  ever-growing  stature,  till, 
from  the  comparatively  simple  and  rude 
system  of  early  times,  it  came  to  be  that 
terrible  combination  of  political  and  spir¬ 
itual  power,  of  physical  and  moral  force, 
unmatched  in  complication  and  cunning, 
and  unriv.aled  in  bold,  defiant,  and  im¬ 
perious  power,  which  stands  revealed  in 
these  latter  days.  The  two  systems  have 
advanced  by  an.alogou8  stages.  Nearly 
coeval  in  birth,  they  have  been  nearly 
contemporaneous  in  their  grand  epochs  of 
development  and  progress. 

Idolatry  has  reached  its  perfected  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Papacy.  The  reader 
may  start,  and  may  hesitate  to  acquiesce 
in  a  conclusion  that  .appears  to  conflict 
with  .all  his  previous  ideas  respecting 
Popery.  He  has  been  accustomed  to 
hear  it  spoken  of,  and  he  himself  has  al¬ 
ways  thought  of  it,  as  a  sort  of  corrupt 
Christianity  —  as  not  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  idolatriea  at  all-— as  standing 
I  separate  and  apart  from  Paganism,  as 
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much  80  ne.'irly  as  Christianity  itself. 
Yet,  no  :  it  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  old 
Ihiganism.  It  has  Pagan  blood  in  its 
veins,  and  is  itself  a  genuine  Pagan.  Po¬ 
pery  is  the  matured  Paganism  of  early 
times.  The  stripling  of  eastern  lands  has 
grown  to  manhood  in  the  Popery  of 
European  kingdoms,  and,  like  other  full- 
grown  persons,  it  is  the  rightful  heir  of 
all  the  possessions  of  its  ancestors.  It  in¬ 
herits  their  fraud,  their  deceit,  their 
truculence,  their  insufferable  pride,  their 
insatiable  ambition,  their  love  for  the 
mysterious,  their  hatred  of  light  —  nay, 
their  very  crimes,  with  the  vengeance 
due  to  these  crimes — all  have  descended 
as  a  hoarded  inheritance  to  the  Papacy. 

The  thoroughly  Pagan  lineage  of  the 
Papacy  it  were  not  difficult  to  trace  ;  but 
to  do  so  at  any  length  would  lead  us 
away  from  our  subject  proper.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  may  devote  a  few  minutes  to 
the  matter.  A  few  rapid  strokes  will  sug¬ 
gest,  though  they  can  not  trace  the  line. 
In  Chaldea,  then,  beside  the  original  seat 
of  the  human  family,  idolatry  arose.  There 
it  was  the  worship  of  the  gkand  and  the 
SUBLIME.  Lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  yet 
fearing  to  enter  it  and  appear  before  the 
Eternal  Majesty,  man  saw  outside  of  it  no 
unmeet  representative  of  llis  glory  ;  “  his 
heart  was  secretly  enticed  ”  to  pay  hom¬ 
age  to  the  sun  as  he  looked  down  from 
his  noontide  hight  —  or  the  moon,  as  she 
walked  in  brightness  through  the  mid¬ 
night  firmament.  Idolatry  next  traveled 
westward  into  Greece,  and  there  it  be- ' 
came  the  worship  of  beauty  and  passion.  I 
All  lovely  things  in  nature,  and  all  the 
lassions  of  the  human  soul,  were  deified.  1 
Jy  this  step  idolatry,  as  it  were,  came  ■ 
down  from  heaven  to  earth  —  from  the 
celestial  bodies  to  e.arthly  forms ;  and 
the  sensuous  clime,  which  suggested  this 
form  of  idolatry,  sunplied  in  abundance 
the  fitting  deities.  The  landscape  abound¬ 
ed  in  forms  of  loveliness ;  its  hills  and  val¬ 
leys  M’ere  perfect  in  their  contour  and 
voluptuous  in  their  grace,  and  the  race 
that  inhabited  them  was  ardent,  susci'pti- 
ble,  and  passionate.  Principles  became 
]>crsons  —  impulses  appeared  divinities : 
w  herever  the  Greek  saw  a  lovely  form,  or 
a  powerful  emotion,  there  he  saw  a  god, 
and  knelt  in  fervent  worship.  They  be¬ 
came  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their 
foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Tlie  subtlety 
and  creative  [>ower  of  their  genius  misled 
them,  seducing  them  into  the  worship  of 


the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator, 
“  who  is  blessed  for  evermore.” 

But  empire  moved  westward,  and  idol¬ 
atry  accompanied  it :  for  it  has  ever  been 
fain  to  entwine  itself  around  power.  Idol¬ 
atry  has  ever  planted  its  seat  near  to 
where  authority  had  planted  hers.  An 
alliance  founded  on  reciprocal  benefits 
has  ever  existed  betwixt  the  two ;  the 
throne  reflecting  additional  prestige  on 
the  altar,  .and  the  altar  lending  additional 
sanctions  to  the  commands  of  the  throne. 
Quitting  Olympus,  idolatry  now  fixed  its 
abode  on  the  Capitol,  and  there  it  became 
the  worship  of  ordeii  and  government 
— but  an  order  .and  government  that  took 
the  form  of  conquest  and  subjugation. 
The  race  was  getting  older,  and  therefore 
soberer  and  more  practical.  Dismissing 
the  idealistic  creations  of  the  Greek,  the 
Roman  betook  himself  to  the  more  sub¬ 
stantial  acejuisition  of  dominion.  Ilis 
gods  were  hke  himself,  (as  ever  happens 
to  fallen  and  unrenewed  man,)  they  Avere 
martial,  ferocious,  sanguinary.  They  re¬ 
veled,  in  the  he.avens,  in  the  same  bat¬ 
tles  and  contests  for  dominion,  which 
man,  after  their  example,  carried  on,  in  a 
ver^  diminutive  scale  as  compared  with 
theirs,  on  earth.  But  in  Rome  idolatry 
had  lost  the  poetic  coloring,  the  garb  of 
beauty  and  grace  Avhich  it  wore  in 
Greece;  it  had  become  a  grosser  thing, 
it  tended  more  earthw'ards :  in  due  time 
it  imbruted  and  demoralized  the  Ro¬ 
man,  as  it  had  previously  emascu¬ 
lated  the  Greek,  and  then  the  Roman 
empire  fell.  The  Gotha  rushe<l  in ; 
and  these  hardy  sons  of  the  North, 
fresh  from  their  native  forests,  wrested 
from  hands  now  palsied  with  sujHTstition 
and  vice,  the  8cej>ter  of  the  world.  But 
though  the  empire  of  Rome  fell,  the  em¬ 
pire  of  idolatry  did  not  fall.  On  the  ruins 
of  Pagan  Rome,  stood  up  Papal  Rome. 
It  was  the  body  only,  the  political  frame¬ 
work,  which  the  swords  of  the  Goths  h.ad 
shain :  the  spirit  still  lived.  The  same 
'  idolatrous  spirit  which  had  poseessetl  old 
'  Rome  crept  Rack  again  into  the  new  poli- 
I  tical  organiz.atioD.  The  Roman  empire 
was  never  thoroughly  Chiistianized.  It 
is,  indeed,  true  that  tlierc  existed  in  it  nu¬ 
merous  churches  which  held  the  faith  in 
sincerity  and  truth,  and  it  Is  also  true  that 
genuine  believers,  sound  in  knowledge 
and  holy  in  life,  were  scattered  here  in 
little  companies,  there  in  large  bodies,  all 
over  the  empire,  but  Christianity  seems 
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never  to  have  universally  or  thoroughly 
pervaded  the  masses  of  the  people.  And 
when  the  Goths  overspread  the  empire 
matters  became  worse.  The  new-comers 
were  received  into  the  church  without 
instruction,  or  any  adequate  initiation  into 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  They  were  bap¬ 
tized  in  the  majority  of  cases,  though  re¬ 
taining  their  Pagan  beliefs  and  their  Pa¬ 
gan  practices.  Here  was  a  soil  favorable 
in  the  highest  degree  for  the  revival  of 
the  old  idolatry.  It  did  revive :  the  same 
earthly,  groveling,  debasing  worship  of 
the  creature,  the  same  sensuous  and  pol¬ 
luting  Avorship  whose  cradle  had  been 
rocked  by  the  astrologers  and  star-gazers 
of  Chaldea,  whose  youth  had  been  passed 
amid  the  olive-groves,  and  the  temples  of 
voluptuous  Greece,  and  whose  manhood 
had  been  reached  amid  the  stern  contests 
•and  martial  sounds  of  Imperial  Home  re¬ 
vived  anew.  Only  the  sorceress,  no  longer 
young — like  her  prototype  Jezebel,  strove 
to  hide  her  withered  charms,  by  decking 
herself  with  Christian  ornaments.  Her 
Pagan  lineage,  however,  could  not  be 
concealed ;  her  instincts  and  propensities, 
which  could  not  be  changed,  broke  forth 
ami  betrayed  her.  Hating  Christianity, 
as  Paganism  hated  the  one  true  religion 
of  old,  she  exj»elled  it  to  the  extremities 
of  the  empire.  The  old  rites  were  restor- 
e<l  ;  the  old  festivals  were  reenacted  ;  the 
flowers,  the  inc-ensings,  the  lustral  water, 
the  very  gods  but  with  new  names ;  in 
short,  every  thing  down  to  the  very  vest¬ 
ments  returned,  and  h.ad  an  old  Pagan 
risen  from  the  tomb,  he  would  not  once 
have  suspected  that  any  change  had  taken 
)Iace.  Ami  now  the  identity  of  modem 
*opery  an«l  ancient  Paganism  has  been 
completed  ami  openly  proclaimed  in  the 
decree  of  the  “  Immaculate  Conception.” 
That  dogma  is  the  proot^ — plain,  manifest, 
and  unanswerable  —  that  the  worship  of  . 
K«une  is  a  system  of  creature-worship — an 
idolatry  which,  though  .associ.ated  with 
the  Christian  name,  we.ars  it  only  as  a 
mask.  It  invests  Mary  with  the  attri- 
biite.s  of  divinity,  and  it  pKaces  her  as  the 
supreme,  and  almost  the  sole  object  of 
worship  on  the  altars  of  liomanism. 

This  amazing  vitality  with  which  idol¬ 
atry  is  endowed,  may  well  seem  strange. 
It  lives  on  through  all  changes.  Dyn.aa- 
ties  go  dow’ii  to  dust ;  kingdoms  and  na¬ 
tions  p.a8s  aw.ay  ;  but  this  system  appears 
to  defy  death.  Entombed,  as  men  be¬ 
lieve,  it  returns  from  the  grave  to  occupy 


its  old  ])lace,  and  as.sert  its  old  dominion 
over  the  world.  In  one  sense,  this  is 
8tr.ange ;  in  another,  it  is  not :  for  has  it 
not  as  its  parent  one  who  never  dies,  even 
“the  dragon,  that  old  serj)ent  ?” 

This  terrible  system,  exiled  for  a  while 
by  the  blessed  Refonnation,  has  come 
back  again  to  Britain,  and  is  clamoring 
for  restoration  to  its  ancient  place  and 
power.  From  Italy,  now'  a  land  of  dun¬ 
geons  ;  from  Spain,  now  a  land  of  brigands 
and  beggars  ;  from  France,  where  a  grim 
tyranny  sits  W’atching  a  sullen  and  infldel 
anarchy,  the  Papacy  comes  seeking  per¬ 
mission  to  tread  our  free  shore.  As  it 
has  ever  done,  so  now,  it  vails  its  hostile 
and  criminal  designs  under  the  most 
plausible  and  innocent  professions  —  the 
demon  strives  to  transform  itself  into  an 
angel  of  light.  “  From  me,”  it  says, 
“  your  liberty,  yoUr  literature,  your  com- 
nieice,  your  property  have  nothing  to 
fear.  All  will  I  leave  untouched.  Only 
lot  me  pitch  my  tent  and  dwell  among 
you  after  the  old  fashion.  I  come  not  as 
the  enemy,  but  as  the  friend  of  your  con¬ 
stitution.'  I  come  not  as  the  enemy,  but 
as  the  friend  of  your  sovereign.  I  protest 
I  will  not  encroach,  no  not  by  a  hair’.s 
breadth,  upon  your  rights,  civil  or  reli¬ 
gious.  I  will  defend  liberty  not  less  reso¬ 
lutely  th.an  yourselves.”  So  speaks  the 
deceiver,  and  the  rulers  of  our  land  have 
guilelessly  listened. 

Since  the  year  1829,  the  era  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  Romanism  has  been  making 
steady  and  great  progress  in  Britain. 
Since  that  period  every  thing  that  has 
transpired  has  helped  it  onward  —  the 
even  poise  of  political  parties,  the  rise  and 
the  fall  of  ministries,  revolutions  abroad 
—  events  the  most  ojiposite  —  have  all 
worked  together  as  it  fate  had  decreed 
that  this  system  should  rise  once  more  to 
its  old  ascendency  among  us.  At  the 
same  time  it  becomes  us  to  retnetnber 
that  this  progress  of  Romanism  is  far 
I  indeed  from  being  the  result  of  mere 
j  desultory  efforts  on  the  part  of  its  friends, 

;  or  of  intermittent  and  random  sallies  on 
Protestantism.  It  has  been  pushed  for- 
j  ward  according  to  a  settled  plan,  coii- 
1 1 rived  with  a  skill  as  masterly  as  it  has 
i  been  sU'adily  .and  succes-sfully  prosecuted. 
The  first  and  initial  step  was  to  select  a 
little  band  of  young  devotees,  of  whom 
Canlinal  Wiseman  w.as  one,  and  to  send 
them  to  Rome  to  be  thoroughly  trained 
for  their  glorious  work,  as  they  accounted 
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it,  of  bringinpf  the  British  isles  once  more  I  granted.  Her  clamor  grew  louder  with 
within  the  sacM-ed  inclosure  of  the  true  every  new  concession.  The  more  that 


fold.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  confessed 
as  much  in  his  Recoller.tijns  of  the  Rour 
Last  Popee.  Completing  their  Ktiulies 
under  the  keen  eye  and  skillful  hand  of 
the  Jesuits  at  the  Collegio  Romano,  they 
returned  to  Britain,  and  becAine  the 
pioneers  iii  the  work  of  Romanizing  our 
country.  Measures  were  taken  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  Larger  band  of  workmen.  M.ay- 
nooth  and  other  Popish  colleges  were 
erected,  and  ultimately  endowed.  The 
great  fountain-heads  of  influence  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  next  laid  hold  npon  —  the  Col¬ 
leges  and  the  Church.  Certain  chairs  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  were  filled  with 
Romanizing  priests,  who  thus  enjoyed 
admirable  opjmrtnnities  of  infusing  their 
poisonous  tenets  into  the  minds  of  the 
youth  w’ho  w'ere  to  fill  in  after-life  the 
parliament,  the  Church,  the  aimy.  Other 
embryo  Rotnanists  found  admission  into 
the  pulpits  of  the  Anglican  Establishment, 
and  originated  the  same  movement  inside 
the  ecclesiastical  pale  w  hich  others  were 
carrying  on  outside.  Next  the-Press  was 
worked.  The  Tracts  for  the  Times  lK*gan 
to  ap]>ear,  in  which,  uinler  a  fair  guise  of 
candor,  unction,  and  spirituality,  the  semi 
nal  piinciples  of  Popery  were  advocated 
with  great  plausibility,  with  not  a  little 
literary  power,  and  much  logical  acumen. 
The  jmison  was  imbil>e<l  unconsciously  by 
vast  numbers,  and  did  its  work.  Petwer- 
sions  began  to  take  platte  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Anglic.an  Clergy;  and  (he  list  oi cleri¬ 
cal  seceders  to  Rome  was  speetlily  swelle<l 
to  hundreds.  Not  a  few  of  the  nobility, 
large  numbers  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
even  the  middle  classes,  followed  the 
clergy  in  the  abandonment  of  their  faith. 
The  consequence  has  bwn  a  transference 
of  no  little  social  prestige,  and  great  po¬ 
litical  power,  and  vast  pecuniary  resources 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Britain.  It  is 
not  the  w'ont  of  th.at  Church  to  leave 
advantages  unimproved.  These  acquisi¬ 
tions  were  made  the  stepping  stones  to 
higher.  The  Romanists  demanded  that 
the  Statute-Book  should  be  jmrged  of  all 
laws  inimical  to  the  <lominancy  of  their 
sect.  The  Statue-Book  was  purged.  The 
Church  of  Rome  next  demainled  grants 
for  her  schools  .and  rcform.atories.  lltey 
were  given.  She  demanded  paid  chap¬ 
laincies  for  her  priests  in  the  army.  The 
chaplaincies  were  c<mceded.  She  de¬ 
manded  the  same  thing  in  jails.  It  was 


I  men  strove  to  gratify  her,  though  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  rights  and  liberties, 

1  the  louder  grew  her  outcry  of  oi)pre8sion 
I  and  wrong,  and  in  exact  proj>ortion  as 
Protestant  snbmissiveness  increased  and 
Protestant  grants  were  multiplied,  Rom¬ 
ish  arrogance  grew  the  more  intoler.abic, 
and  Romish  demands  the  more  numerous. 
And  now  what  is  the  position  of  matters  ? 
Her  priests,  chapels,  and  flocks  are  rajudly 
multiplying  in  every  part  of  the  land. 
Monasteries,  nnnnerie.s,  and  reformatories 
are  springing  up.  A  network  of  confra¬ 
ternities  is  being  spread  over  the  country. 
The  ties  betwixt  the  Catholics  in  Britain 
and  their  co-religionists  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  are  being  drawn  closer.  The 
Papal  aggression  which  found  them  insu¬ 
lated  in  a  sort,  and  so  far  simply  a  British 
sect,  constituted  them  a  compact  and 
marshaled  body,  and  recognized  their 
standing  as  a  distinct  politico-ecclesia-stical 
community,  by  jdacing  them  under  a 
foreign  code,  the  Canon  I^aw,  and  snl)- 
jecting  them  to  a  foreign  ])rince.  Cardinal 
Wiseman.  Henceforward  the  Church  of 
Rome  ill  Britain  knows  no  authority, 
obeys  no  impulse,  and  jirosecutes  no  en¬ 
terprise,  save  the  authority  that  resides 
in  the  Vatican,  and  the  impulses  that  are 
prop.agated  from  thence.  To  crown  all, 
this  body,  so  separate  and  distinct  in  its 
character,  its  orgnniz.ation,  and  its  aims 
from  all  around  it — this  body  which  tells 
us  that  it  knows  no  king  but  the  Pope, 
and  that  it  obeys  no  law'  but  C'anon  Law, 
which  forms  one  body  with  Papists  abi  oad, 
and  whose  train-bands  are  si)read  over  all 
the  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  bishoj»s, 
priests,  brothers  of  St.  Vincent  do  Paul, 
sisters  of  mercy,  friars,  nuns,  schoolmas¬ 
ters  —  this  body,  we  say,  is  now  replen¬ 
ished  from  the  British  Treasury,  with  an 
annual  endowment  in  the  shajK?  of  grants, 
which  of  late  have  been  steadily  rising, 
and  now  amount  to  a  prodigious  sum. 
The  least  reflective,  if  he  but  give  himself 
to  the  consideration  of  the  m.atter,  must 
see  that  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Britain 
Inis  .attained  a  position  of  s^ilid  pow’or ; 
that  the  danger  thence  arising  to  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  the  country  is  a  truly 
formidable  one.  In  our  opinion  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  dislodge  that  Church  from  her 
position  will  bo  found  to  involve  one  of  two 
things — the  surrender  of  all  endowments 
by  the  Protestant  bodies,  or  a  civil  war. 
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Let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  past  pro¬ 
gress  and  pn^sent  position  of  Romanism 
in  Britain.  We  beg  that  our  readers 
may  not  be  frightened  at  the  array  of 
figures  which  it  now  becomes  our  duty 
to  put  before  them.  Statistics  can  not  be 
made  as  fam;inating  as  rhetoric,  but  they 
are  not  less  important,  and  may  even  be 
more  startling  and  impressive.  We  hold 
they  are  so  in  this  case.  Lot  the  reader 
patiently  ponder  what  each  figure  we  are 
now  to  place  lK*fore  him  imports ;  let  him 
reflect  that  it  represents  a  |>ower  w’orking 
at  the  foundations  of  the  Constitution  and 
seeking  its  overthrow',  and  he  will  find 
our  pages  still  full  of  significance.  Let  us 
first  look  at  the  machinery  with  which 
the  Church  of  Rotne  is  working  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  And  first,  as  regards  the  number  of  i 
her  cha|>el8.  In  the  year  1780,  there 
were  only  two  hundred  Po])ish  chap<‘ls  in 
England.  In  1 829,  the  year  of  the  C’atho- 1 
lie  Emancipation  Act,  they  had  increased  I 
to  three  hundred  and  ninety-four.  It  ap- 
jwars,  from  the  Catholic  Directortf  of  the 
present  year,  that  the  number  of  Popish 
chajMjls  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1858, 
was  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  ;  and  in 
Scotland,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  ; 
giving  a  total  in  Great  Britain  of  nine 
Imndred  and  twenty  six.  This  is  a  l»ody 
numerically  as  large  as  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Estah- 
lished  Church  of  Scotland;  or,  we  should 
say,  larger,  if  we  compare  the  public  func¬ 
tionaries  of  the  two  churches.  It  is  in- 
stnictive,  too,  to  look  at  the  rate  of  in- 
crciise.  Starting  from  the  year  1780, 
when  the  number  of  Popish  chapels  in 
England  was  tw’o  hundred,  we  find  that 
in  the  first  fifty  years  thereafter,  the  addi¬ 
tions  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  ; 
wherea-s,  in  the  next  thirty  yc.ai-s,  that  is, 
from  1829  to  1859,  the  additions  are 
not  less  than  four  hundred  and  sevent}’^- 
seven.  Thus,  with  steady  and  ever-accel¬ 
erating  steps,  is  Rome  advancing  to  the 
position  of  a  national  establishment. 

Let  us  look  next  at  the  rapid  increase 
and  present  numbers  of  Romish  ecclesiii.s. 
tics.  The  number  of  priests  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  in  1829,  w’as  four  hundred  and  seven¬ 
ty-seven  ;  in  1868,  their  number,  including 
bishops  and  priests  unattached,  w-as  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-five. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Popish  chapels  in  Great  Britain 
have  more  than  doubled;  and  that  the 


priests  have  increased  threefold.  In  1829 
there  were  no  monasteries  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  now  there  are  thirty-four  monaste¬ 
ries,  although,  by  the  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Act,  such  are  illegal.  In  1829  there 
were  no  nunneries  in  Groat  Britain;  now 
there  are  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
ten.  In  1829  there  were  no  Popish  col¬ 
leges  in  Great  Britain ;  now  there  are 
eleven — of  which  numlx*r  ten  are  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  one  is  in  Strotland.  No  de^pica- 
ble  progress  this,  since  1829.  Where, 
then,  there  was  but  one  cha{)el,  there  are 
now  two ;  where,  then,  there  w:i8  but 
one  priest,  there  are  now  three :  while 
the  momv-steries,  nunneries,  and  colleges, 
are  all  clear  gain. 

Schools  are  another  important  arm  of 
the  force  with  which  Rome  is  oj>oruting  on 
Great  Britain  :  let  us  look  next  at  these. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
Reformatories  and  Common  tichooh. 
Reformatories  date  no  turther  back  than 
1 854 :  they  were  established  in  the  hope 
of  reclaiming  the  outc:ist  juvenile  poj)ul:i- 
tion  of  our  great  cities,  .and  grants  in  their 
behalf  were  solicited  and  obtained  from 
Government.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  taking  into  account  that  she 
owned  the  great  mass  of  this  class  of  the 
population,  s.aw  clearly  that  her  advan¬ 
tage  would  lie  in  establishing  Refonnato- 
ries,  and  claiming  Government  money  in 
their  behalf.  Her  Refiuanatories  amount 
to  somewhere  about  a  score.  A  sentence  of 
the  magistrate  consigns  the  young  «lelin- 
quent  for  years,  it  may  be,  to  these  j>!aces. 
The  teachers  in  them  are  monks,  priests, 
and  nuns.  In.stead  of  Reformatories,  there¬ 
fore,  they  are  simply  nurseries  of  Popery, 
and,  by  consequence,  of  crime.  For  the 
most  j>art,  to  these  Reformatories  largo 
tracts  of  land  are  attached,  which  the 
inmates  cultivate  ;  and  it  is  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  calculation  to  say  that  the  j)roceeds  of 
their  lal)or  suflice  to  carry  on  the  Reform¬ 
atory,  thus  leaving  the  Government  money 
free  for  the  support  of  conventual  est.ab- 
lishments,  which  almost  always  exist  in 
connection  with  these  Reformatories.  , 

Let  us  turn  next  to  Common  Schools  in 
connection  with  the  Chuich  of  Rome  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Committee  of  Educa¬ 
tion  have  been  as  liberal  as  indiscriminate 
in  their  grants  in  aid  of  these  schools,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  Popish  schools 
have  rapidly  increased  of  late  years.  The 
Parliamentary  Report  for  1857-8  shows 
that  the  number  of  such  schools  arc  as 
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follows :  In  England,  two  hundred  and 
forty-one;  in  Wales,  five;  in  Scotland,! 
twenty-six:  making  in  all,  two  hundred, 
and  seventy-two.  The  number  of  Popish  ' 
teachers,  as  apf»e:ir8  from  the  Minutes  of  ^ 
Privy  Council  on  Education,  is  as  follows  : ; 
Male  teachers,  throe  hundred  and  seven  ; 
female,  five  hundred  and  forty-three ; 
making  a  total  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty : : 
to  which  are  to  be  added  three  Popish  in¬ 
spectors.  The  number  of  scholars  attend- . 
ing  these  schools,  as  apj)ears  from  the  In¬ 
spectors’  Ketums,  is  —  male,  seventeen  [ 
thousand  and  thirty-three;  female,  nineteen  | 
thousand  six  hundred  and  one :  making  a 
totiil  of  thirty-six  Uiousiuid  six  hundred 
and  thirty-four  youths  being  trained  in 
Popish  schools.  To  complete  this  view  of 
tlie  Romish  agency  now  vigorously  at 
work  in  England,  Gotland,  and  Wales, 
we  must  add  seventy-three  Popish  chap¬ 
lains  in  the  army  in  Great  Britain. 

But  in  estimating  the  extent  and  power 
of  the  Popish  machinery  in  the  country, ' 
we  ought  not  to  confine  our  view  to  this 
side  o^  St.  George’s  Channel.  We  must  I 
look  across  at  Ireland.  The  Church  there 
is  one  with  the  Church  here.  The  bonds  j 
betwixt  the  Romanists  of  the  two  coun- 1 
tries  are  strengthening  every  day.  They  | 
have  one  head :  they  have  one  object,  on  ; 
which  all  their  efforts  are  m.ade  to  con-  i 
verge  —  and  that  is  the  overthrow  of  | 
Protestantism.  The  late  elections  have ' 
shown  with  what  decisive  eftect  the  1 
Popery  of  Ireland  can  act  ujx)!!  the  policy  j 
of  statesmen  and  the  fortunes  of  political  i 
|>arlie8.  It  can  make  or  unmake  minis¬ 
tries  ;  and,  to  a  large  extent,  mold  at 
will  the  policy  .and  destinies  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  position  of  the  Cliurch  of  Rome 
in  Ireland  is,  therefore,  an  element  that 
enters  most  deeply  into  the  consideration 
of  our  subject.  The  number  of  cha|>els  in 
Ireland  is  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  j 
eighty-four ;  giving  a  total  of  Popish  I 
chapels  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten. 
The  number  of  priests  in  Ireland  is  tw’o 
thou8.and  nine  hundred  .and  twenty-five  ; 
giving  a  total  of  priests  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  of  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven.  The  number  of  I*opish 
schools  in  Ireland  receiving  grants  from 
Goverament  is  four  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-one;  m.aking  a  total  of 
Popish  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  (exclusive  of  private  schools)  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


The  number  of  Popish  te.achers  in  Ireland 
is  six  thoua.and  and  forty-eight ;  making  a 
total  of  Popish  teachers  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  of  six  thous.and  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-eight.  In  Ireland  there  are 
thirty-one  Romish  colleges,  two  liundred 
and  twenty  convents  and  nunneries,  one 
hundred  and  eleven  monasteries,  thirty- 
six  chaplains  in  the  army,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  chaplains  in  Poor-Law  Unions, 
and  fifty-six  chaplains  in  various  prisons 
and  .asylums.  Let  us  look  at  Dublin 
alone.  The  “  Christian  Doctrine  Confr.a- 
ternities”  of  that  city  have  nnder  them 
sixteen  hundred  ami  forty-two  te.achers 
and  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty  pupils.  There  are  besides,  in  and 
near  Dublin,  forty  nunneries,  with  six 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  “  religieuses,” 
besides  chaplains  and  prioresses,  having 
under  them  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
pupils  ;  and  all  in  addition  to  the  National 
Schools,  under  the  control  of  priests  and 
Popish  teachers.  How  vast  and  })erva- 
sive  the  Popish  Prop.ag.anda  in  this  one 
city !  What  must  be  the  state  of  the 
whole  country ! 

Who  can  survey  this  vast  and  powerful 
machinery  but  with  feelings  of  astonisii- 
ment  and  alarm!  Here  is  a  complete 
equipment  of  chapels,  colleges,  schools, 
convents,  mon.asteries,  erected  .avowedly, 
not  only  for  changing  the  faith,  but  for 
subjugating  the  indejMjndence  of  the 
country.  This  apparatus  is  directed  by  a 
cardinal,  archbisliops,  bishops,  priests, 
monks,  nuns,  Jesuits,  schoolmasters,  and 
a  host  of  emissaries  under  various  desig¬ 
nations.  Such  is  the  army  entrenched  in 
the  land  in  Rome’s  belnalf,  and  such  is  the 
instrumentality  it  possesses  for  carrying 
on  the  war.  That  war  got^s  vigorously 
and  successfully  forward.  Not  for  a  day 
.are  operations  intermitted.  Now  Rome 
is  seen  working  in  the  light,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  dark.  Every  week  she 
is  sending  forth  her  publications  to  seduce 
the  unwary  and  destroy  the  simple  and 
ignorant.  She  is  training  the  youth  by 
thousands  in  her  schools ;  she  is  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  principles  and  lowering  the  virtue 
of  the  people,  and  propagating  vice, 
pauperism,  and  crime.  She  is  distracting 
our  n.ational  councils,  and  partly  by  threats 
and  partly  by  cajoleries,  she  is  coercing 
our  statesmen  into  a  line  of  policy  hostile 
to  the  home  interests  of  the  country,  and 
dangerous  to  its  foreign  relations.  She  is 
banding  her  members  in  secret  societies 
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to  the  h.azanl  of  the  public  peace ;  and  is 
inoculating  them  with  sentiments  inimical 
to  the  rest  of  the  community  and  the 
government  of  the  country.  She  is  work-  1 
ing  quietly,  patiently,  laboriously,  and  j 
most  hopefully,  in  a  view  of  a  not  now  | 
distant  time,  when  her  numbers  and  ]K)si-  | 
tion  shall  entitle  her  to  demand,  Jirst,  that : 
she  shall  be  made  one  of  the  established  I 
churches  in  llritain,  and  next^  that  she  | 
shall  be  declared  the  established  church  in  ' 
Britain.  These  two  things  attained,  the  | 
last  and  convincing  step  will  soon  follow  :  '■ 
she  will  then  seize  upon  the  government 
of  the  country. 

It  were  bad  enough  did  such  a  state  of 
things  exist  indeiauidently  of  Protestants, 
in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  the  contrary.  It  , 
were  bad  enough  had  iioimuiLsm  got  this 
footing  of  inffuence  and  power  in  the 
country  solely  in  virtue  of  its  own  energy 
ami  resources.  But  this  is  far  from  l>eing 
the  case.  We  have  opened  the  citadel  of 
our  constitution  to  this  army  of  invaders ; 
and  not  only  so,  we  have  pensioned  and 
supported  it.  It  is  our  money  that  main¬ 
tains  the  war.  Xot  only  have  we  been 
apathetic  and  indifferent,  which  in  such  a 
cause  were  culpability  enough,  but  we 
have  conspired  against  ourselves  by  sub-  j 
sidiziiig  the  enemy.  Without  liritish  gold 
lavishly  and  criminally  bestowed,  there  , 
wouhl  have  Ikjcii  no  such  array  .as  we  now'  j 
behohl  in  Britain,  of  chapels,  schools,  i 
nunneries,  and  monasteries,  and  no  such  | 
army  of  bisho]>s,  priests,  monks,  and  Je¬ 
suits.  Within  these  few  ye.ars  back  grants  j 
to  Po{)ish  agents  and  Popish  institutions 
have  suddenly  mounted  up  from  hundreds  | 
to  thousands,  from  thonsiinds  to  tens  of  | 
thousimds,  and  from  tens  of  thousands  to  | 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Nor  is  there  the  i 
least  likelihooil  that  the  grants  will  stop  ; 
where  they  are.  They  are  still  rising,  j 
The  Popish  clamor  is  .as  loud  as  ever :  1 
the  disposition  to  concession  among  states¬ 
men  is  as  great  .as  ever,  and  to  what  yet 
more  portentous  amount  these  grants  may 
rise,  no  one  can  say.  It  is  here  that  our 
guilt  and  our  infatii.ation  lie,  that  we  are 
courting  our  own  undoing,  and  forging 
with  our  own  hands  the  weapons  mo<ant 
for  our  destruction.  Let  us  go  a  little 
into  particulars. 

From  Parliamentary  returns,  and  from 
the  careful  and  very  accurate  statistics 
comi)iled  and  published  by  the  Scottish 
lit'foi-mation  Society,  it  .a})pear8  that  the 
Church  of  Home  in  Great  Britain  is  in 


the  annual  receipt  of  endowments  from 
the  British  Government  to  the  following 
amount :  For  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
£36,314  7s.  3d. ;  for  schools  in  Ireland, 
£102,842  18s.  9d. ;  for  College  of  May- 
nooth,  £30,000 ;  for  cha[ilains  in  the  army, 
at  home  and  abroad,  £7229;  for  186 
chaplains,  at  £50  each,  in  workhouses, 
prisons,  and  asylums  in  Ireland,  £9300 ; 
for  6075  Douay  Bibb's  to  the  army,  £451 
10s.  2d.;  for  700  Popish  prayer-books, 
{The  Garden  of  the  JSoul,)  £27  138.; 
making  a  total  of  £186,165  9s.  2d.  And 
to  these  are  to  be  added  sundry  grants 
which  are  made  by  our  Government  to 
priests  and  schools  in  India,  in  Australia, 
and  other  colonies,  as  well  as  at  home, 
the  exact  amount  of  which  can  not  be 
ascertained.  Taking  these  into  account, 
we  feel  that  we  can  not  be  in  error  when 
we  say  that  the  sum  given  annually  by 
the  British  Government  for  the  suji})ort 
of  Popery,  can  not  be  less  than  Tw'o 
j  IluNDKEi)  Thousand  Pounds. 

Our  attention  is  solicited  not  only  to 
the  fact  of  these  grants,  and  their  truly 
,  formidable  amount,  but  also  to  their  ])or- 
tentous  rate  of  increase.  This  vast  Popish 
'  endowment  is  the  grow'th  of  a  few’  years  ; 
it  has  sprung  up  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
prophet’s  gourd ;  and  should  the  same 
rate  of  progress  be  maintained  for  a  few 
years  to  come — and  why  should  it  not  ? — 
what  will  be  the  position  of  the  Itomish 
Church  in  Britain  ?  It  will  be  th.at  of  an 
established  church  so  far  as  money  goes. 
Already  it  nearly  equals,  in  point  of  en¬ 
dowment,  the  Established  Presbyterian 
Church,  it  will  then  far  surpass  it ;  and  as 
regards  the  wealth  of  its  revenues,  and 
the  number  of  its  priests  and  dignit<arie3, 
it  will  have  become  the  rival  of  the 
Anglican  Establishment.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  Popish  appointments  in  the  ’ 
army,  and  see  how  both  chaplains  and 
salaries  have  multiplied  of  lute  ye.ars.  In 
j  1854,  the  number  of  Popish  cha[)lains  in 
I  the  army,  st.ationed  in  Great  Britain,  w’as 
j  twenty-four ;  and  the  amount  paid  as 
i  salaries  £744.  In  1855  the  number  of 
!  chaplains  W'AS  tw  enty-three,  and  the 
;  amount  of  s-alaries  £897.  In  1856  the 
I  number  of  chapkains  was  thirty-seven,  .and 
,  the  sum  p.aid  £1486.  It  W’ill  be  observed 
that  betwixt  1854  and  1856,  the  salaries 
1  to  Popish  army  chaplains  had  doubled. 

I  But  the  increase  of  chaplains  and  salaries 
j  did  not  stop  w’ith  the  year  1856:  it  went 
1  on ;  and  now  we  find,  from  the  last  Par- 
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liamentary  Return,  that  for  1858,  the 
number  of  Popish  chaplains  is  seventy- 
three  ;  and  the  aggregate  of  their  salaries  | 
(including  the  pay  of  nineteen  coniniis-  j 
sioned  chaplains)  £4938.  The  result : 
presents  us  with  this  very  formidable  fact 
— namely,  that  during  the  past  four  yeain, . 
the  Popish  chaplains  in  the  army  have 
increased  three-fold,  and  their  salaries  1 
nearly  seven-fold.  Not  to  weary  our  j 
readers  with  details,  and  to  state  all  un-  | 
der  this  head  in  a  single  sentence — in  the 
whole  British  army  at  home  and  abroad 
we  had  in  1853  a  bund  of  seventy-nine 
Popish  chaplains,  while  in  1858  the  num¬ 
ber  had  risen  to  -145.  And  as  regards  the 
money  paid  for  the  valuable  commodity 
of  their  instructions,  we  gave  in  the  for¬ 
mer  year  £750 ;  whereas  in  1858  W’e  gave 
no  less  a  sum  than  £7229  —  that  is,  the 
sum  paid  in  the  latter  year  was  nearly  ten 
times  greater  than  that  paid  in  the  former 
year ;  so  prodigious  is  the  growth  of  the 
grants.  Equally  rapid  and  startling  has 
been  the  increase  in  the  grants  to  Popish 
schools.  The  sum  is  already  portentoii.sly 
large,  (in  Great  Britain  £36,000;  in  Ire¬ 
land  £100,000  in  round  numbers,)  and 
has  by  no  means  reached  its  limit.  It  is 
larger  this  year  than  it  was  the  last ;  it 
will  be  larger  the  year  after  than  it  is  this 
year;  and  the  year  after  tlmt  it  will  be 
larger  still.  In  short,  limits  to  its  increase 
there  are  none.  Popish  avariciousness 
will  continue  to  beg,  and  Protestant  in- 
differentism  will  continue  to  give. 

We  call  on  all  to  ponder  these  facts. 
We  call  on  every  man  who  thinks  that 
the  Revolution  of  1688  w'as  a  blessing, 
and  that  the  rights  and  privileges  it  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  nation  ought  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  to  ponder  these  liicts.  They  will 
show  him  that  wiiat  w'as  done  then  is  in 
course  of  being  undone ;  that  the  victory 
it  cost  us  so  long  a  struggle  to  win,  is 
being  insidiously  snatched  from  ns ;  that 
our  lights  are  being  frittered  away ;  and 
that  a  course  has  been  entered  upon  which 
can  have  no  other  termination  than  that 
of  national  humiliadon  and  disaster.  We 
call  on  every  man  who  values  his  Pro¬ 
testantism,  and  regards  it  as  the  palladium 
of  our  liberties  and  the  source  of  all  that 
ennobles  our  country,  to  ponder  the.se 
fticts.  They  exhibit  a  line  of  policy  which 
goes  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  country,  the  destruction  of  its 
liberties,  and  the  demoralization  of  its 
people. 


We  protest  against  this  policy  as  nr- 
constitutional.  It  is  directly  in  the  face 
of  the  fundamental  principle  which  w’e  so¬ 
lemnly  adopted  as  a  nation  at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  That  principle  was  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  should  be  Protestant.  What 
did  that  mean  as  a  political  dogma  f  It 
meant  that  the  Pope  was  not  to  have 
jurisdiction  or  power  in  the  country. 
And  w'e  accordingly  proceeded  to  briiig 
into  harmony  with  this  principle  the 
framework  of  our  Goveniment.  We  de¬ 
clared  that  no  one  but  a  Protestant  could 
occupy  our  throne,  and  that  no  one 
but  a  Protestant  Bho»dd  have  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  our  laws.  The  Nonconformists 
^  of  this  country  have  abetted  the  change 
in  the  Constitution  which  anmdled  the 
latter  disability,  on  the  ground  which 
they  have  ever  maintained,  that  no  re¬ 
ligious  opitiion  should  interfere  with  the 
enjoyment  of  political  rights.  But  while, 
on  this  broad  ground,  and  in  honor  of  a 
principle  w’hich  is  most  sacred  to  them, 
they  have  thus,  in  recent  years,  contended 
honestly  for  their  Romanist  fellow-country¬ 
men,  they  must  now  protest,  when  they 
find  the  public  money,  of  which  they  do 
not  partake,  lavished  so  abundantly  upon 
j  the  <‘8tablishment  of  a  system  w'hich  they 
conceive  to  l>e  not  only  a  portentous  re¬ 
ligious  fa1scho(»d,  but  a  political  curse. 
The  Nonconformists  number  more  than 
half  the  population  of  Great  Britain^  and 
they  demand  to  know  why  privileges 
should  be  conferred,  and  money  given,  to 
this  religions  body,  whose  principles  are 
so  hostile  to  the  free  institutions  of  our 
country,  while  they  neither  ask  nor  re¬ 
ceive  such  honors,  or  subsidy,  in  support 
of  their  churches?  Why  should  their 
money  be  nefariously  appropriated  to  up¬ 
hold  a  creed  which  they  believe  to  bo 
daran.able  in  its  delusions  and  obnoxious 
to  their  own  and  the  country’s  interests  ? 
They  object  to  the  support  of  one  re¬ 
ligious  establishment,  as  an  injustice  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  that  tmth  w’hich 
it  professes  to  conserve.  Now',  they  are 
urged  by  every  recollection  of  their  his¬ 
tory,  and  every  principle  of  their  faith,  to 
,  arouse  themselves  to  uproot  the  young 
and  malignant  sapling  which  threatens, 
with  such  prodigious  growth,  to  over- 
'  shadow  the  land  with  a  most  deadly 
'  umbrage ;  and  protect  their  country  not 
j  from  a  second  religious  establishment,  but 
!  from  a  second  establishment  which  W'ill  es- 
1  tablish  irreligion  and  idolatry  in  its  subtlest 
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.‘inJ  its  stroiigcHt  forip.  If  they  have  fought  Poi)ery.  Britain  is  a  not  less  striking 
with  Koinnn  Catholics,  though  detesting  illustration  on  the  other  side.  We  were 
their  religion,  for  Omr  political  liberty,  never  able  to  make  the  Keformation 
they  must  now,  and  with  most  decisive  stable  and  permanent  in  this  country  till 
vigor,  fight  against  them  on  behalf  of  their  the  reigning  family  had  become  really 
own.  SVill  they  endure  another  burden  Protestant.  The  Court  and  the  Parlia- 
iii  support  of  others’  creeds,  especially  the  ment  evinced  an  incurable  tendency 
Papists’  ?  Is  their  magnanimity  so  great,  to  lapse  in  Romanism,  and  did  so  on 
or  their  spirit  so  supine  ?  more  than  one  occasion,  dragging  the 

The  evil  principle  involved  in  the  esta-  nation  back  with  them.  It  cost  us  a 
blishnient  of  religion  is  now  brought  into  struggle  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
most  painful  prominence,  and  we  trust  years  to  reform  the  throne,  and  we  w'ere 
will  be  seen  by  many  who  hitherto  have  able  to  do  this  only  at  the  Revolution, 
been  blind  to  it.  It  is  argued,  if  soldiers  Since  the  Revolution,  the  Reformation 
must  have  religious  instructiou  .and  con-  has  been  stable  in  Brit.ain.  But  now  we 
solation,  the  Catholic  soldiers  must  have  begin  to  discover  strong  symptoms  of  a 
it  fi  oin  their  own  priests ;  and,  therefore,  disposition  to  lapse  back  into  Rom<ani8m  ; 
the  Government  must  send  and  pay  them,  ami  why  ?  because  the  governing  power 
So  of  our  jails ;  and  now  the  cry  is  like-  has  changed  its  policy.  Though  from 
wise  raised  for  our  workhouses.  It  is  that  very  different  causey  it  is  substantially 
deducthxi  “  therefore”  which  Nonconfor-  the  policy  of  James.  It  is  the  very 
mists  jironounce  a  “  7ion  sequitur,'*^  and  same  anti-n.ational,  time-serving,  tnickling 
demand  that  it  shall  not  be  put  into  force  ;  course  which  landed  the  country  in  all 
and,  where  it  has  been,  that  it  shall  be  the  humiliations,  disasters,  and  disgrace, 
rescinded  as  wrong  in  logic  and  fatal  in  from  which  we  were  happily  rescued  by 
policy.  For  any  dullard  may  see  that,  by  the  opportune  appeamnee  of  the  Prince 
this  reasoning,  you  must  supjK)rt  lamas  of  Orange  on  our  shores.  The  same 
for  your  Buddhist,  .and  gurus  for  your  course  will  to  a  certainty  conduct  to  the 
Brahmin  soldiers ;  and  if  the  Government  same  issue. 

provide  religious  instruction  and  con-  We  protest  against  this  course  as  fitted 
solation  for  those  in  jails,  workhouses,  to  forfeit  the  favor  of  Heaven,  What  an 
reformatories,  etc.,  according  to  the  pe-  ennobling  spectacle  do  the  Protestant 
culiar  ])ersuasion  of  each  individual,  a  nations  exhibit,  as  contrasted  with  the 
mighty  host  of  spiritual  directors  will  be  Popish  StJites  of  Europe  ;  and  especially 
required!  Britain,  the  head  of  the  Reformation,  as 

While,  however,  this  general  question  compared  with  continental  countries, 
of  establLshmcnts  is  in  debate,  Noncon-  Blessed  with  ])eace,  enriched  with  com- 
formists  m.ay  render  ilhistrious  service  to  mcrce,  adorned  with  art  and  industry,  the 
their  country,  as  they  have  done  before,  abode  of  liberty  and  letters,  and  crowned 
and  save  the  constitution  from  the  plague  with  social  and  domestic  virtue,  our  coun- 
of  a  Romish  establishment,  by  requiring  trj'  rises  a  sublime  monument,  in  the 
that  the  Catholics  be  treated  as  them-  midst  of  the  earth,  of  the  value  of  Pro¬ 
selves,  and  refusing  to  bear  fresh  burdens  testantism  ;  while  Italy  and  other  Popish 
of  taxation  for  subsidies  to  them,  which  lands,  ravaged  by  war,  torn  by  faction, 
they  scorn  to  receive.  scourged  by  ignorance  and  vice,  and  a 

.There  is  one  lesson,  great  above  most  prey  to  all  the  evils  of  beggary  and  slave- 
others,  w'hich  the  Reformation  teaches,  rv,  lift  an  equally  emphatic  protest  in 
in  connection  with  the  very  question  we  the  face  of  the  world  ag.ainst  the  Papacy, 
arc  discussing.  A  glance  over  the  Europe  Slmll  we  reject  that  with  w'hieh  God  has 
of  three  centuries  ago  shows  us  that  to  so  wisely  connectc«i  his  blessing,  and  shall 
W'hatever  bight  the  Reformation  attained  we  choose  that  which  he  has  so  visibly 
in  any  of  its  countries,  if  it  did  not  carry  and  awfully  branded  with  his  curse  ? 
the  governing  power  with  it,  it  failed  to  What,  in  tb.at  case,  can  we  expect  but 
render  itself  permanent.  Of  this  France  that  we  sh.all  be  forsaken  of  Heaven? 
is  a  striking  illustration.  At  one  period.  We  protest  against  the  policy,  which 
the  one  half,  if  not  the  majority  of  the  the  facts  we  have  stated  indicate,  because 
nation,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Reforma-  it  is  demoralizing  the  country.  There 
tion  ;  but  it  failed  to  carry  the  throne  u'ith  can  be  no  dispute  here  that  Popery  is 
it,  and  so  France  fell  back  again  into  false.  We  as  a  nation  (our  statesmen 
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included)  profess  to  believe  that  Popery 
is  idolatry.  But  can  that  which  is  false 
benefit  any  one  ?  The  plea  of  our  rulers 
is  that  it  can,  and  that  therefore  they  are 
justified  in  giving  annually  £200,000  to 
have  it  taught  throughout  the  nation. 
We  say  nothing  here  of  the  innate  absur¬ 
dity  of  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  false¬ 
hood  ;  we  simply  deny  their  assertion. 
W e  say  Popery  can  not  possibly  benefit 
any  human  being.  Nay,  its  effect  is 
destructive :  and,  in  proof,  we  appeal  to 
the  state  of  every  nation  where  it  exists, 
and  to  the  state  of  our  own  nation,  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  exists.  It  is  a  wrong 
done  the  Papist.  Let  him,  if  he  likes, 
support  his  own  religion,  but  let  us  not 
volunteer  to  uidiold  for  him  a  religion 
which  we  believe  robs  him  of  truth  and 
sinks  him  into  a  .condition  of  mental 
slavery  and  social  degradation.  It  is  a 
wrong  done  the  Protestant ;  because  it 
burdens  him  with  taxes  demanded  by  the 
very  poverty  and  crime  the  Popery  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  State  has  caused.  The 
£200,000  annually  given  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  in  support  of  Popery  is  not  only 
wasted,  it  is  accomplishing  great  positive 
mischief.  It  is  lowering  the  intelligence 
of  the  country,  deteriorating  its  morals, 
weakening  its  industry,  and  endangering 
its  jKjace.  We  protest  against  their  po¬ 
licy  as  a  gross  and  monstrous  perversion 
of  the  very  first  end  of  their  office,  which 
is  to  diffuse  through  the  nation  what  is 
true  and  wholesome,  not  what  is  false  and 
noxious. 


We  call  on  every  lover  of  his  country 
to  bestir  himself.  The  matter  is  urgent : 
the  evU  is  great.  It  is  growing  from  one 
day  to  another,  and  from  one  year  to  ano¬ 
ther.  It  will  be  more  difficult  to  remedy 
to-morrow  than  it  is  to-day :  and  more 
difficult  the  day  after  to  remedy  than 
lo-inorrow.  We  shall  have  more  Popish 
colleges  endowed,  more  Popish  chaplains 
appointed  :  we  shall  soon  see  a  priest  in 
every  ship  of  war,  a  chaplain  in  every 
regiment  of  the  line,  and  m  whose  Inands 
will  the  power  of  the  army  and  navy  then 
be  ?  We  sh.all  soon  see  the  Popish  Church 
established  in  Ireland,  and  the  Act  of 
Settlement  set  aside,  preparatory  to  a 
Popish  Advent,  provided  the  country 
keep  quiet.  “  A  little  further,  and  then 
we  shall  stop,”  say  the  Government.  So 
have  they  s.aid  from  the  beginning. 
What  a  delusion  !  The  attempt  they  are 
now  making  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  criminal. 
They  are  attempting  to  8.atisfy  an  avari¬ 
ciousness  that  is  literally  insatiable,  and 
gratify  a  lust  for  power  that  will  never  be 
content  till  it  results  in  full  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  dominion.  What  the  Papist  w.ants 
is  Britain  :  not  a  part  of  it,  but  the  whole. 
He  wants  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen, 
that  he  m.ay  give  it  to  his  Holy  Father, 
the  Pope :  he  wants  the  revenues  of  our 
religious  establishments,  that  he  m.ay  give 
them  to  his  bishops  :  he  wants  the  estates 
of  our  nobles  that  he  may  endow  there¬ 
with  his  monasteries  and  convents  :  he 
wants  our  Magna  Charta^  th.at  he  may 
make  a  bonfire  of  it. 


MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 


We  present  in  this  number  of  the  Eclec¬ 
tic  a  beautiful  portrait-print  of  this  world- 
renowned  lady.  Her  name,  her  character, 
her  misfortunes,  her  beauty,  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  her  sad  and  terrible  destiny, 
the  tears  on  her  cheek,  and  on  her  hand, 
seemingly  almost  as  fresh  as  if  they  had 
just  fallen  from  her  weeping  eyes,  the 
near  approach  of  the  final  nour,  tne  night 
before  her  execution,  will  awaken  emotions 
of  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  the  reader. 


and  perhaps  c.ause  the  crystal  fountains 
to  spring  a  leak  at  the  contemplation  of 
that  face  and  form  which  was  once  called 
to  suffer  such  fearful  agonies  of  mind  and 
body.  The  exquisite  artistic  skill  of  Mr. 
Sartain  is  here  strikingly  displayed,  as 
usual.  We  ]>lace  before  the  reader  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  the  leading  events  of 
her  life  as  a  matter  of  histone  interest, 
though  many  volumes  have  been  written 
concerning  her. 
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Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,  was 
born  on  the  seventh  of  December,  1542. 
She  was  the  third  child  of  King  James  V. 
of  Scotland,  by  his  wife  Mary  of  liorraine, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had 

Ereviously  borne  her  husband  two  sons,  j 
oth  whom  died  in  infancy.  A  re|)ort  | 
)revailed  that  Mary  too  w-as  not  likely  to 
ive ;  but  being  un8w.addled  by  her  nurse  ! 
at  the  desire  of  her  anxious  mother,  in 
)re8ence  of  the  Knglish  ambass.ador,  the 
alter  wrote  to  his  court  that  she  was  as 
goodly  a  ohihl  as  he  ha4l  seen  of  her  age. , 
At  the  time  <»f  her  birth  her  father  lay 
sick  in  the  palace  of  Falkland  ;  anti  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  after  he  exj)ired,  at 
the  early  .age  of  thirty,  his  de.ath  being 
hastened  by  distress  of  mind  occasioned 
by  tlie  defeats  which  his  nobles  had  sus¬ 
tained  at  Fala  and  Solway  Moss.  JLiimes 
was  naturally  a  person  of  considerable 
energy  and  vigor  both  of  mind  and  bt)dy, 
but  previous  to  his  death  he  fell  into  a 
state  of  lisllessness  and  desj)ondency,  and 
after  his  decease  it  was  found  th.at  he  had 
made  no  provision  for  the  care  of  the  in¬ 
fant  princess,  or  for  the  administration  of 
the  government.  The  ambitious  He'atoun 
seized  this  opportunity,  and  producing  a 
testament  which  he  pretended  was  that  of 
the  late  King,  immediately  .assumed  the 
office  and  title  of  regent.  The  fraud  was 
soon  discovered  ;  but  by  the  h.a8te  and  im¬ 
prudence  of  the  regent  Arran  and  Henry  ! 

of  Engl.and,  who  wished  a  marri.age  j 
agreed  to  between  his  son  and  the  young 
(iueen,  Beatoun  regained  his  inffuence  in 
the  country  ;  .and  on  the  ninth  of  Septem-  j 
ber,  1543,  M.ary  w.as  crowned  by  the  arch-  , 
bishop,  who  was  also  immediately  after- ! 
wards  appointed  lord  high  ch.ancellor  of  j 
the  kingtlom.  lie  had  even  the  address 
to  win  over  the  regent  Arran  to  his  views,  ^ 
both  political  and  religious ;  and  thus  the 
French  or  Koman  Catholic  party  obtained 
the  ascendency.  The  first  two  years  of, 
Mary’s  life  was  spent  at  Linlithgow,  in 
the  royal  p.alace  of  which  she  was  born ; 
she  was  then  removed  to  Stirling  Castle ; 
and  when  the  disputes  of  parties  in  the 
country  rendered  this  a  somewh.at  danger¬ 
ous  residence,  she  w.a8  carried  to  Inchru.a- 
home,  a  sequestered  island  in  the  L.ake  of 
Monteith,  where  she  remained  about  two 
years.  In  the  me.an  time  a  tre.aty  of  mar¬ 
riage  had  been  concluded  between  her 
and  the  Dauphin  F r.ancis ;  and  in  terms 
of  the  treaty  it  w.as  resolved  she  should 
be  sent  into  France  to  be  educated  at  the 


French  court,  until  the  nuptials  could  be 
solemnizetl.  Accordingly  m  the  fifth  year 
of  her  .age  she  was  taken  to  Dumbarton, 
where  slie  w’as  put  on  board  the  French 
fleet ;  and  setting  .sail  towards  the  end  of 
July,  1548,  she  Avas,  after  a  tempestuous 
voyage,  landed  on  the  fourteenth  of  Au¬ 
gust  at  Brest,  whence  she  proceeded  by 
easy  stages  to  the  palace  at  St.  Germaine- 
en-L.aye. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  at  her  destination 
Mary  Mas  placed  Avitli  the  French  King’s 
oM'ii  daughters  in  one  of  the  first  convents 
of  the  kingdom,  M  here  she  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  literature 
and  accomplishments  of  the  .age.  She  did 
I  not  hoM’ever  rem.ain  long  in  this  situation, 
bi'ing  soon  carried  to  the  court,  which,  as 
I  Robertson  observes.  Mas  one  of  the  poli- 
;  tost  but  most  corruj)t  in  Europe.  Here 
Mary  became  the  envy  of  her  sex,  surpass- 
j  ing  the  most  accomplished  in  the  elegance 
,  and  fluency  of  her  language,  the  grace 
'  and  liveliness  of  her  movements,  and  the 
:  charm  of  her  M’hole  manner  and  beh.aviar. 

I  The  youthful  Francis,  to  whom  she  was 
'  betrothed,  and  Avas  soon  to  be  united  in 
M'cdlock,  w.as  .about  her  own  age,  and 
;  they  had  been  play-mates  from  early 
!  years :  there  .apj>e.ars  also  to  have  groM  n 
'  up  a  mutual  affection  betAveen  them  ;  but 
the  dauphin  had  little  of  her  viv.acity,  and, 
M’.as  altogether  considerably  her  inferior 
both  in  mental  endoAvments  and  personal 
ai)pear.ance.  The  marriage,  which  took 
place  on  the  tM'enty-fourth  of  April,  1558, 
Avas  celebrated  Avith  great  pomp,  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  cathedral  ringing 
M'ith  the  shouts  and  congratulations  of 
the  assembled  multitude. 

The  solemnities  being  over,  the  married 
pair  retired  to  one  of  their  princely  re¬ 
treats  for  the  summer;  but  that  season 
M  ils  hardly  gone  Avhen,  a  vacancy  having 
occurred  on  the  throne  of  England  by  the 
de.ath  of  Queen  Mary,  claims  Avere  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
through  her  grandmother,  who  Avas  eldest 
^  daughter  of  King  Henry  VH.  of  England ; 
and  iiotAvithstanding  th.at  Elizabeth  hati 
ascended  the  throne,  and  was,  like  her 
'  sister  Mary,  (both  d.aughters  of  King  Hen- 
I  ry  VHI.,)  queen  both  “  de  facto”  and  by 
j  the  declaration  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
;  land,  yet  this  claim  for  the  Scottish  prin- 
!  cess  M'as  made  and  continued  to  be  urged 
I  with  great  pertinaci^  by  her  ambitious 
I  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine.  On  every 
I  occasion  on  M’hich  the  dauphin  and  dau- 
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phincss  appeared  in  public,  they  were  I  lay  nobility  a«id  leading  men  of  the  king- 
ostontatioiisly  greeted  as  the  king  and  j  dora,  brought  all  classes  within  the  iuflu- 
queen  of  England ;  the  English  arms  were  once  of  public  events — the  energies,  phys- 
engraved  uj>on  their  plate,  embroidered  '  ical  and  mental,  of  the  entire  nation  were 
on  their  banners,  and  painted  on  their  1  drawn  out,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
furniture  ;  and  Mary’s  own  lavorite  de- '  reformer  Knox  expi'nded  themselves  with 
vice  at  the  time  was,  the  two  crowns  of  i  the  fury  of  awakened  indignation  ujhhi 
France  and  Scotland,  with  the  motto  j  the  whole  fabric  of  the  ancient  religion. 
“Aliamque  moratur,”  meaning  that  of 'The  work  of  destruction  was  just  com- 
England.  Henri  II.  died  in  .Inly,  1559,  '  pleted,  and  the  Presbyterian  government 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year  Fran-  ;  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
cis  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Rheims.  j  Catholic,  when  J^Iary  returned  to  her  na- 
]Mary  was  now'  at  the  hight  of  her  splen-  j  tive  land.  She  knew  little  of  all  this,  and 
dor;  it  was  doomed  however  to  bo  only  ;  had  been  taught  in  France  to  abhor  Pro¬ 
of  short  continuance.  In  June,  1560,  her  I  testant  opinions:  her  habits  and  sernti- 
mother  died  ;  and  in  December  of  the  ments  were  therefore  utterly  at  variance 
same  year,  her  husband,  who  had  been  with  those  of  her  subjects ;  and,  nurtured 
wasting  away  for  some  months,  exiured.  in  the  lap  of  ease,  she  was  wholly  unpre- 
By  this  hitter  event  Catherine  de’  Medici  pared  for  the  shock  which  was  inevitably 
rose  ag:iiu  into  power  in  the  French  court,  to  result  from  her  being  thrown  among 
and  Mary,  who  did  not  relish  being  second  them. 

where  she  had  been  the  first,  immediately  Accordingly  the  very  first  Sunday  after 
determined  on  quitting  France  and  return-  her  arrival  slie  commanded  a  solemn  mass 
ing  to  her  native  country.  The  Queen  of  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chai>el  of  the  pal- 
England  however  interjiosed ;  and  as  ace ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
Jlary  would  not  abandon  all  claim  to  the  an  uproar  ensued,  the  servants  of  the 
English  throne,  refused  to  grant  her  a  chapel  w’ere  insulted  and  abused,  and  had 
free  passage.  Mary  notwithstanding  re-  not  some  of  the  lay  nobility  of  the  Pro- 
solved  to  go,  and  at  length,  after  repeated  testant  party  inter|)08ed,  the  riot  might 
delays,  still  lingering  on  the  soil  where  have  become  general.  The  next  Sunday 
fortune  Lid  smiled  upon  her,  she  reached  Knox  preached  a  violent  sermon  against 
Calais.  Here  she  bade  adieu  to  her  attend-  idolatry,  and  in  his  discourse  he  took 
’ants,  and  sailed  for  Scotland ;  but  as  long  occasion  to  say  that  a  single  mass  wa.s,  in 
as  the  French  coast  remained  in  view,  his  estimation,  more  to  be  feared  than  ten 
she  continued  involuntaiily  to  excljum  :  thousand  armed  men.  Upon  this,  Mary 
“Farew'ell,  France!  Farew'ell,  beloved  sent  for  the  reformer,  desiring  to  have  an 
country!”  She  landed  at  Leith  on  the  nine-  interview  with  him.  The  interview'  took 
teenth  of  August,  1561,  in  the  nineteenth  place,  as  well  as  one  or  tw’o  subsequent 
year  of  her  age,  and  after  an  absence  from  ones  from  a  like  cause;  but  the  only  re- 
Scotkind  of  nearly  thirteen  years.  She  suit  was  to  exhibit  the  parties  more  plain- 
w'as  now',  in  the  language  of  Robertson,  ly  at  variance  with  each  other.  In  one 
“a  stranger  to  her  subjects,  without  ex-  of  these  fruitless  conferences  the  young 
perience,  w'ithoiit  allies,  and  almost  with-  queen  was  bathed  in  tears  before  his  stern 
out  a  friend.”  rebukes.  Her  youth,  however,  her  beauty 

A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  and  accomplishments,  and  her  affability, 
Scotland  since  Mary  was  last  in  the  coun-  interested  many  in  her  favor ;  and  as  she 
try.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  w’as  had  from  the  first  continued  the  govern- 
then  supreme  ;  and  under  the  direction  ment  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  the 
of  Cardinal  Beatoun  the  Romish  clergy  general  peace  of  the  country  remained 
displayed  a  fierceness  of  intolerance  which  unbroken. 

seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  short  of  the  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  popular  favor 
utter  extirpation  of  every  seed  of  dissent  with  which  the  young  queen  was  regard- 
and  reform.  The  same  causes  however  ed,  appeared  in  the  circumstances  atteud- 
w'hich  gave  strength  to  the  ecclesiastics  ing  her  marriage  with  Uarnley.  Various 
gave  strength  also,  though  more  slowly,  proposals  had  been  made  to  her  from  dif- 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  and  at  ferent  quarters;  but  at  length  she  gave  up 
length,  after  the  repeated  losses  of  Flod-  all  thoughts  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and  her 
den  andFala,and Solway  MossandPinkey  aftections  became  fixed  on  her  cousin 
— which,  by  the  fall  of  nearly  the  whole  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  the  youthful 
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heir  of  the  noble  house  of  Lennox,  to  I  to  be  her  French  secretary;  and  in  this 
whom  she  was  united  on  Sunday,  the  1  situation  he  was  conceived  to  possess  an 
twenty-ninth  of  July,  1565,  the  ceremony  influence  over  the  Queen  which  was  equal- 
of  marrhage  being  performed  in  the  cha-  i  ly  hateful  to  Darnley  and  the  Reformers, 
})el  of  Ilolyrood-house,  according  to  the  tliongh  on  very  different  grounds.  Both 
rites  of  the  Romish  Church.  Whether  therefore  concurred  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Queen  had  any  right  to  choose  a  hus-  the  obnoxious  favorite,  and  he  was  assas- 
band  without  consent  of  parliament,  w.as  !  sinated  accordingly.  Darnley  afterwards 
in  that  age,  as  Robertson  observes,  a  mat-  I  disclaimed  all  conceni  in  the  conspiracy  ; 
ter  of  some  dispute  ;  but  that  she  had  no  i  but  it  was  plain  the  Queen  did  not  believe 
right  to  confer  upon  him,  by  her  private  I  and  would  not  forgive  him ;  and  having 
.authority,  the  title  and  dignity  of  king,  or  j  but  few  qualities  to  secure  her  regard,  her 
by  a  simple  proclamation  invest  him  with  growing  contempt  of  him  terminated  in 
the  character  of  a  sovereign,  WiW  beyond  1  disgust.  In  the  mean  time  the  well-known 
.all  doubt :  yet  so  entirely  did  she  possess  I  Earl  of  Bothwell  w.as  rapidly  advancing 
the  favonable  regard  of  the  nation,  that !  in  the  Queen’s  favor,  and  at  length  in  open 
notwithstanding  the  clamors  of  the  nial-  defiance  of  all  decency,  no  business  was 
contents,  her  conduct  in  this  respect  pro-  concluded,  no  grace  bestowed,  without  his 
duced  no  symptom  of  general  dissatisfac-  assent  and  participation.  IMeanwhile  also 
tion.  The  Queen’s  marriage  w’as  however  Mary  bore  a  son  to  Darnley  ;  and  .after 
])articul.arly  obnoxious  to  Queen  Elizabeth, !  great  preparations  for  the  event,  the  bap- 
whose  jealous  eye  had  never  been  with- 1  tism  of  trie  young  prince  was  performed 
drawn  from  her  riv.al.  Knox  also  did  not  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish 
look  favorably  on  it.  Nevertheless  the  Church.  Darnley  himself  w^as  soon  after 
current  of  popular  opinion  ran  decidedly  seized  w’ith  the  8in.all-pox,  or  some  danger- 
in  Mary’s  favor,  and  it  was  even  remarked  ous  distemper,  the  nature  and  cause  of 
th.at  the  prosperous  situation  of  her  affairs  which  are  not  very  clear.  lie  was  at  Glas- 
began  to  work  some  change  in  favor  of  gow  when  he  w.as  taken  ill,  having  retired 
her  religion.  thither  to  his  father  somewhat  hastily  and 

This  popularity,  however,  was  the  result  une.xpectedly.  M.ary  was  not  with  him, 
of  .adventitious  circumstances  onl^.  There  nor  did  she  visit  him  for  a  fortnight.  Af- 
existed  no  real  symp.athy  of  opinion  be-  ter  a  short  stay  they  returned  to  E<1- 
t  ween  Mary  and  the  gre.at  body  of  her  peo-  inburgh  together,  when  Darnley  was 
]>le;  and  whatever  led  to  the  m.anifestation  lodged,  not  m  the  palace  of  Ilolyrood,  as 
of  her  religious  sentiments  dissolved  in  heretofore,  but  in  the  house  of  the  Kirk 
the  same  degree  the  fascination  which  her  of  Field,  a  mansion  standing  by  itself  in 
vouth  and  accomplishments  had  created,  .an  open  and  solitary  part  of  the  town. 
It  is  in  this  w'.ay  we  may  account  for  the  Ten  days  after,  the  house  was  blown  up 
a.ssistance  given  to  Darnley  in  the  assas-  by  gunjKiwder,  and  Darnley  and  his  ser- 
sination  of  Rizzio — an  attcnd.ant  on  Mary,  vants  buried  in  the  ruins.  That  3Iary 
who  seems  to  have  come  in  place  of  Cha-  knew'  of  the  intended  murder  is  not  cer- 
telard.  The  latter  was  a  French  poet  i  tain,  and  different  view's  of  the  circum- 
who  sailed  in  Mary’s  retinue  when  she  .  stances  have  been  taken  by  different  his- 
c.ame  over  from  the  Continent ;  and  hav-  tori.an8.  The  author  of  the  horrid  deed 
ing  g.ained  the  Queen’s  attention  by  his  w'as  Bothw'ell,  and  the  public  voice  w'as 
poetical  ettusions,  he  proceeded,  in  the  unanimous  in  his  reprobation.  Bothwell 
indulgence  of  a  foolish  attachment  for  her,  was  brought  before  the  privy-council  for 
to  a  boldness  and  audacity  of  behavior  the  crime ;  but  the  shortness  of  the  notice 
which  demanded  at  la.st  the  interposition  prevented  Lennox,  his  .accuser,  from  ap- 
of  the  law,  and  he  w'.as  condemned  and  pearing.  The  trial  nevertheless  proceed- 
executed.  Rizzio,  a  Piedmontese  by  ed,  or  rather  the  verdict  and  sentence ; 
birth,  came  to  Edinburgh  in  the  train  of  for,  without  a  single  witness  being  exam- 
the  ambas.s.ador  from  Savoy,  a  year  or  so  ined,  Bothw'ell  was  acquitted.  After  this 
before  Chatelard’s  execution.  He  W'as  mockery  of  a  trial  he  was  not  only  con- 
skilled  in  music,  had  a  polished  .and  reaily  tinned  in  all  his  influence  and  employ- 
wit,  and  like  Chatelard,  wrote  with  ease  ments,  but  he  actually  attained  the  great 
in  French  .and  It.ali.an.  His  first  employ-  end  which  he  had  in  view  by  the  perpe- 
ment  at  court  was  in  his  character  of  a  tration  of  the  foul  act.  This  was  no  other 
musician  ;  but  Mary  soon  advanced  him  than  to  marry  the  Queen  herself,  which  he 
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(lid  in  three  months  after  his  murder  of 
her  husband  ;  havint;  in  the  interval  met 
the  Queen,  and  carried  her  off  a  prisoner 
to  his  castle  of  Dunbar,  and  also  raised  a 
process  of  divorce  against  the  Lady  Both- 
well,  his  wife,  on  the  ground  of  consan¬ 
guinity,  and  got  a  decree  in  the  cause 
just  nine  days  before  the  marriage.  Be¬ 
fore  the  marriage,  also,  Mary  created 
Bothwell  Duke  of  Orkney ;  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  itself  was  solemnized  at  Ilolyrood- 
house  by  Adam  Bothwell,  Bishop  of  Ork¬ 
ney,  accordii^  to  the  forms  both  of  the 
Romish  and  rrotestant  religions. 

Public  indignation  could  no  longer  be 
restrained.  The  nobles  rose  against  Both¬ 
well  and  Mary,  who  fled  before  an  armed 
and  indignant  people  from  fortress  to  for¬ 
tress.  At  length,  after  they  had  collected 
some  followers,  a  pitched  battle  near 
Carberry  Hill  was  about  to  ensue,  when 
Mary  abandoned  Bothwell,  and  threw 
herself  on  the  mercy  of  her  subjects. 
Tliey  conducted  her  tirst  to  Edinburgh, 
and  thence  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven, 
w'here,  as  she  still  persisted  to  regard 
Bothwell  as  her  husband,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  she  should  at  once  abdicate  in  favor 
of  the  prince  her  son  James.  Instruments 
of  abdication  to  that  effect  were  accord- 
iugly  prepared,  and  she  was  at  last  con¬ 
strained  to  affix  her  signature  to  them ; 
upon  which  the  prince  was  solemnly 
crouTied  at  Stirling,  tw'enty-ninth  of  July, 
1567,  when  little  more  than  a  year  old. 
Mary  continued  a  prisoner  at  Lochleven  ; 
but  by  the  aid  of  friends,  in  less  than 
twelve  months  she  effected  her  esc^e, 
and  collected  a  considerable  army.  The 
battle  of  Langside  ensued,  where  she  was 
completely  routed ;  upon  which  she  fled 
tow'ards  Galloway,  ana  thence  passed  into 
England.  Elizabeth  refused  her  an  audi¬ 
ence,  but  declared  her  readiness  to  act  as 
umpire  between  her  and  her  subjects. 
Mary  would  not  yield  to  this,  or  consent 
to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as 
Queen  of  Scotland.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Elizabeth  continued  to  detain 
Mary  as  a  captive  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1586 — a  period  of  about  nineteen  years — 
W’hen  she  was  accused  of  being  accessary 
to  Babington’s  consmracy  against  the 
Queen  of  England.  To  try  this  accusa¬ 
tion  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  but  Mary  at  first  refused  in  a  very 
decided  manner  to  acknow’ledge  its  juris- 
dicUon.  Deluded,  however,  by  the  pre¬ 
text  that  she  would  thus  vindicate  her 


character,  Mary  consented  to  be  tried. 
The  commission  accordingly  proceeded : 
Mary  w’as  condemned,  and,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  eighth  of  February,  1687,  behead¬ 
ed  at  Fotheringay  castle,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  her  a^e.  She  died  professing  the 
religion  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up, 
and  to  her  adherence  to  which  almost  as 
much  as  to  her  own  misconduct  m.any  of 
her  miseries  may  be  traced. 

In  the  interval  between  her  trial  and 
execution  James  made  considerable  efforts 
to  save  the  life  of  his  mother,  though  it 
is  said  that  his  ambassador  to  the  English 
court  w.as  among  the  most  urgent  instiga¬ 
tors  of  her  execution  ;  and  after  her  death 
James  gave  utterance  to  some  loud  de¬ 
nunciations  of  what  he  termed  the  insult 
that  had  been  offered  to  him,  but  he  was 
easily  pacified,  and  the  amity  jireviously 
existing  between  the  English  and  Scottish 
courts  remained  unbroken. 

KXKCUTIOX  OF  MAKY  STl'ART. 

The  following  graphic  sketch  will  give 
to  the  reader’s  mind  a  vivid  impres.sion  of 
the  closing  scene,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  portrait  in  this  number  of  the 
Eclectic.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  de 
Lamartine,  whose  latest  literary  manner  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  his  life  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  written  by  him  in  English 
and  recently  published  in  London.  It  is 
admirably  romantic,  and  in  no  part  more 
so  than  in  this  description  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  ; 

She  arrived  in  the  hall  of  death.  Pale, 
but  unflinching,  she  contemplated  the 
dismal  preparations.  There  lay  the  block 
and^the  ax.  Tliere  stood  the  executioner 
and  his  assistant.  All  were  clothed  in 
mourning.  On  the  floor  was  scattered 
the  sawdust  which  was  to  soak  her  blood, 
and  in  a  dark  corner  lay  the  bier  which 
was  to  be  her  last  prison.  It  was  nine 
o’clock  when  the  Queen  appeared  in  the 
funeral  hall.  Fletcher,  Dean  of  Peterbo¬ 
rough,  and  certain  privileged  persons,  to 
the  number  of  more  than  two  hundred, 
were  assembled.  The  hall  M'as  hung  with 
black  cloth  ;  the  scaffold,  which  was  ele¬ 
vated  about  two  feet  and  a  half  above  the 
ground,  was  covered  with  black  frieze  of 
Lancaster ;  the  arm  chair,  in  which  Mary 
was  to  sit,  the  footstool  on  which  she  was 
to  kneel,  the  block  on  which  her  head 
was  to  be  laid,  were  covered  with  black 
velvet. 
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Tlie  Queen  was  clothed  in  mourning 
like  the  hail  and  as  the  ensigns  of  punish¬ 
ment.  Her  black  velvet  robe,  with  its 
high  collar  and  hanging  sleeves,  was  bor¬ 
dered  with  ermine.  Her  mantle,  lined 
with  marten  sable,  wjis  of  satin,  with 
|>e.arl  buttons,  and  a  long  train.  A  chain 
of  sweet-smelling  beads,  to  which  was  .at¬ 
tached  a  sc.apular3’,  and  beneath  th.at  a 
golden  cros.s,  fell  upon  her  bosom.  Two 
rosaries  were  suspended  to  her  girdle,  .and 
a  long  vail  of  white  lace  which  in  some 
measure  softened  this  co.stume  of  a  widow 
and  of  a  condemned  criminal,  was  thrown 
around  her.  .  .  . 

Arrived  on  the  scaffold,  Mary  seated 
herself  in  the  chair  provided  for  her,  with 
her  face  towards  the  spect.ators.  The' 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  in  ecclesiastical 
costume,  sat  on  the  right  of  the  Qtieen, 
with  a  black  velvet  footstool  before  him. 
The  Earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  were 
seated  like  him  on  the  right,  but  upon 
larger  chairs.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Queen  stood  the  Sheriff  Andrews,  with 
Avhite  wand.  In  front  of  Mary  were  seen 
the  executioner  and  his  assistant,  distin¬ 
guishable  by  their  ve.stments,  of  black 
velvet,  with  red  crape  round  the  left  arm. 
Behind  the  Queen’s  ch.air,  r.anged  by  the 
wjill,  wei)t  her  attendants  and  maidens. 
In  the  body  of  the  h.all,  the  nobles  and 
citizens  from  the  neighboring  counties 
w'ere  guarded  by  the  mu-sketcers  of  Sir 
Amyas  Paulet  .and  Sir  Drew  Drury.  Be¬ 
yond  the  b.alustrade  was  the  b.ar  of  the 
tribunal.  The  sentence  w.a8  read ;  the 
Queen  protested  .ag.ainst  it  in  the  name  of 
royalty  and  of  innocence,  but  .accepted 
death  for  the  s.ake  of  her  faith.  She  then 
knelt  down  before  the  block,  .and  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner  proceeded  to  remove  her  v.ail. 
She  repelled  him  by  a  gesture,  and  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  Earls  with  a  blush  on  her 
forehead,  “  I  am  not  accustomed,”  she 
said,  “  to  be  undressed  before  so  numer¬ 
ous  a  company,  and  by  the  hands  of  such 
grooms  of  the  chamber.”  She  then  called 
Jane  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth  Curie,  who 
took  off  her  imantle,  her  vail,  her  cKains, 
cross  and  scapulary.  On  their  touching 
her  robe,  the  Queen  told  them  to  unloose 
the  corsage,  and  fold  dowm  the  ermine 
collar,  so  as  to  leave  her  neck  bare  for  the 
ax.  Iler  m.aidens  weepingly  yielded  her 
these  last  services.  Melvil  and  the  three 
other  attendants  wept  and  lamented,  and 
Mary  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips  to  sig¬ 
nify  that  they  should  be  silent.  .  .  . 


She  then  arranged  the  handkerchief  em¬ 
broidered  with  thistles  of  gold,  with  which 
her  eyes  had  been  covered  by  Jane  Ken¬ 
nedy.  Thrice  she  kissed  the  crucifix, 

[  each  time  repe.ating :  “  Lord,  into  thv 
I  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.”  She  knelt 
I  anew,  and  leant  her  head  on  that  block 
I  which  was  already  scored  with  deep 
I  marks ;  and  in  this  solemn  attitude  she 
j  .again  recited  some  verses  from  the  P.salms. 

I  The  executioner  interrupted  her  at  the 
I  third  verse  by  a  blow  of  the  ax,  but  its 
j  trembling  stroke  only  grazed  her  neck ; 

I  she  groaned  slightly,  and  the  second  blow 
I  separated  the  he.ad  from  the  body.  The 
executioner  held  it  up  at  the  window, 
wathin  sight  of  all,  proclaiming  aloud,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tisjige :  “  So  perish  the  enemies 
of  our  Queen !” 

The  Queen’s  maids  of  honor  and  attend¬ 
ants  enshrouded  the  body,  and  claimed  it, 
j  in  order  that  it  should  be  sent  to  France  ; 
but  these  relics  of  their  tenderness  and 
I  faith  were  pitilessly  refused.  Elizabeth 
I  h.aving  thus  mercilessly  sacrificed  the  life 
of  her  whom  she  had  so  long  and  so  un¬ 
justly  retained  in  hopeless  captivity,  now 
!  added  the  most  flagrant  duplicity  to  her 
cruelty.  Denying,  with  many  oaths,  all  in- 
j  tention  of  having  her  own  warrant  carried 
i  into  execution,  she  attempted  to  throw 
1  the  entire  odium  on  those  who  in  reality 
had  acted  as  her  blind  and  devoted  agents. 
This  policy  of  the  English  Queen  was  un¬ 
successful,  however;  posterity  has  with 
1  cle.ar  voice  proclaimed  her  guilty  of  the 
'  blood  of  her  royal  sister,  and  the  sanguin- 
'  ary  st.ain  will  ever  remain  inefl'aceable 
i  from  the  character  of  that  otherwise  great 
!  sovereign. 

I  If  we  reg.ard  Mary  Stuart  in  the  light 
j  of  her  charms,  her  talents,  her  m.agical 
I  influence  over  .all  men  who  approached 
her,  she  m.ay  be  called  the  S.apj)ho  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  All  th.at  was  not  love 
in  her  soul  w.as  poetry ;  her  verses,  like 
j  those  of  Ronsard,  her  worshiper  and 
;  te.acher,  posse.ss  a  Greek  softness  com- 
j  bined  with  a  quaint  simplicity ;  they  are 
written  with  tears,  and  even  .after  the 
la])ae  of  so  many  years,  retain  something 
oi  the  w’armth  of  her  sighs. 

If  we  judge  her  by  her  life,  she  is  the 
Scottish  Sennramis;  casting  herself,  before 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  into  the  arms  of 
the  assassin  of  her  husband,  and  thus  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  people  she  had  thrown  into 
civil  war  a  coronation  of  murder  for  a 
lesson  of  morality . 
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In  fine,  if  she  be  judged  by  her  death — 
comparable  in  its  majesty,  its  piety,  and 
its  courage,  to  the  most  heroic  and  the 
holiest  sacrifices  of  the  primitive  martyrs — 
the  horror  and  aversion  with  which  she 
had  been  regarded,  change  at  last  to  pity, 
esteem,  and  admiration.  As  long  as  there 
W'a.s  no  expiation  she  remained  a  criminal ; 
by  expiation  she  became  a  victim.  In  her 
history,  blood  seems  to  be  washed  out  by 
blood;  the  guilt  of  her  former  years  flows 
as  it  were  from  her  veins,  with  the  crim¬ 
son  stream  ;  we  do  not  absolve,  we  sym¬ 
pathize  ;  our  pity  is  not  absolution,  but 
rather  approaches  to  love  ;  w’e  try  to  find 
excuses  for  her  conduct  in  the  ferocious 
and  dissolute  manners  of  the  age ;  in  that 
education,  depraved,  sanguinary,  and  fa¬ 
natical,  which  she  received  at  the  Court 
of  the  Valois ;  in  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
her  love.  We  are  constrained  to  say  with 
M.  Dargaud — to  whom  w'e  feel  deejily  in¬ 
debted  lor  the  researches  which  have  guid¬ 
ed  us — “  w’e  judge  not — we  only^relate.” 


PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  OP  MARY. 

That  Mary  possessed  the  “fatal  gift  ”  of 
incomparable  personal  beauty  is  proved, 
not  merely  by  the  somewhat  hyjierbolical 
portraitures  of  contemporary  poets,  but 
by  the  universal  testimony  of  history  and 
tradition.  Many  portraits  of  her,  some  of 
w'hich  are  no  doubt  authentic,  still  exist, 
and  these  give  us  the  impression  of  a 
lovely  face,  with  acquiline,  or  ratlier 
Grecian  nose,  soft  but  firm  mouth,  full 
chin,  expressive  eyes  under  high-arched 
eyebrows — the  whole  countenance  bear¬ 
ing  an  impress  of  combined  dignity  and 
sw’eetness.  This  impression  is  fully  corro¬ 
borated  by  poets  and  annalists  of  the  time. 
The  gallant  and  spirituel  Brantome  thus 
describes  her :  “  Clad  d  la  eaw'aye^  in 
the  barbaric  dress  of  the  w'ild  jieople  of 
her  country,  even  then  she  appeared  a 
goddess  in  a  mortal  body.  And,  the 
more  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  {pour  em- 
bruser  le  monde^  she  had  the  perfection 
of  a  most  sweet  .and  beautiful  voice,  and 
sang  well,  according  her  voice  to  the  lute, 
which  she  touched  spiritedly  with  those 
beautifully-shaped  fingers,  which  were  in 
no  wise  inferior  to  those  of  Aurora.”  N  or 
were  her  mental  accomplishments  inferior 
to  her  personal  charms,  for  the  gay  writer 
thus  proceeds :  “  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
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she  sust.ained  a  thesis  publicly  in  the  hall 
of  the  Louvre,  and  in  L<atin,  maintaining 
that  it  was  becoming  in  women  to  acquire 
learning,  (think  what  a  rare  and  admirable 
thing  this  was  !)  and  was  more  eloquent 
thjm  if  even  France  had  been  the  country 
of  her  birth.” 

M.  Dargaud,  in  his  excellent  llistoire 
de  Marie  Stuart,  thus  describes  Mary’s 
personal  apjiearance  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen  : 

“  Her  form  was  tall,  flexible,  animated, 
easy  in  every  movement.  Her  forehea«l 
was  high  and  rounded,  giving  her  an  air  of 
lofty  dignity,  combined  with  intelligence 
.and  courage ;  her  ears  were  small ;  she 
had  the  aristocratic  aquiline  nose  of  the 
Guises,  and  her  beautiful  cheeks,  in  their 
mingled  red  and  white,  gave  evidence  of 
the  mixed  blood  of  Lorraine  and  Scot¬ 
land  ;  her  eyelashes  w'ere  long,  oversliad- 
owing  brown  eyes  of  a  humid  but  paa^ion- 
ate  transparency,  softened  by  finely  traced 
and  arched  eyebrows ;  her  smile  was  bril¬ 
liant  as  a  sunbeam ;  her  h.air  was  fair,  and 
often  worn  without  ornament ;  her  face 
was  oval,  and  her  features  mobile — pass¬ 
ing  suddenly  from  an  expression  of  sever¬ 
ity  to  one  of  enjoyment.  The  Graces 
dwelt  tliere,  and  also  resolute  and  deep 
pas.sious ;  her  voice  was  sweet  and  j)ene- 
trating ;  her  conversation  full  of  vigor 
and  imagination.  Even  in  Scotch  tartan,” 
adds  our  author,  with  pardon.able  nation¬ 
ality,  “she  was  clnanning,  but  when 
dressed  in  the  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian 
fashion,  she  was  adorable !” 

W e  shall  only  add  one  more  panegyric, 
and  from  the  i>en  of  an  English  author — 
Carte — in  whose  History  of  England  we 
find  the  following  jtortrait  of  Mary  in  her 
later  years,  during  her  captivity : 

“  Every  part  of  her  body  was  so  justly 
pro|>ortioned,  and  so  exquisitely  framed, 
that  people,  lost  in  admiration  of  each, 
were  apt  to  imagine  she  was  something 
more  than  human  ;  a  m.ajestic  air,  mixed 
with  sweetness,  sate  upon  her  brow,  and 
all  the  graces  in  nature  conspired  to  set 
off  her  person,  adding  to  her  matchless 
beauty  a  charm  that  was  irresistible. 
Every  motion,  gesture,  and  action,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  manner  too  delicate  to 
be  described,  struck  all  beholders,  and 
every  one  was  won  by  the  sweetness  of 
her  nature,  the  affability  of  her  reception, 
the  obligingness  of  her  carriage,  and  the 
charms  of  her  conversation.” 
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From  Chtmbert’s  Jonrnal. 

THE  WILL  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT.* 

PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS.! 


In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and 
Indivisible  Trinity,  we,  Peter  the  First, 
Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Kussias, 
etc.,  to  all  our  descendants  and  successors 
to  the  throne  and  government  of  the 
Kussian  nation : 

God,  from  whom  we  derive  our  exist¬ 
ence,  and  to  whom  we  owe  our  crown, 
having  constantly  enlightened  us  bv  his 
Spirit,  and  sustained  us  by  his  divine 
help,  allows  me  to  look  on  the  Russian 
people  as  c.alled  upon  hereafter  to  hold 
Ktray  over  Europe  !  roa.son  for  thus  j 
thinking  is,  that  the  Euro]H\an  nations  I 
h.'ive  mostly  reached  a  state  of  ohl  age, 
bordering  on  imbecility,  or  they  are  Ri- 
pidly  approaching  it :  naturally,  then,  they 
will  be  easily  ami  iudubitahly  conquered 
by  a  people  strong  in  youth  and  vigor, 
especijilly  when  this  latter  shall  h.ave 
attained  its  full  strength  and  jiowcr.  I 
look  on  the  future  invasion  of  the  eastern 
and  western  countries  by  the  north,  as  a 
periodical  movement,  ordained  by  Provi¬ 
dence,  who  in  like  manner  regenerated  the 
Homan  nation  by  barbarian  invasions. 
These  emigrations  of  men  from  the  north 
are  as  the  reflux  of  the  Nile,  which,  at 
certain  periods,  comes  to  fertilize  the  im- 

tjoverished  lands  of  Egypt  by  its  deposit. 

found  Hu-ssia  as  a  rivulet,  I  leave  it  a 
river :  my  successors  will  make  of  it  a 
large  sea,  destined  to  fertilize  the  impo¬ 
verished  lands  of  Europe ;  and  its  waters 


*  Deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  palace  of 
Pcterhof,  near  St.  Petersliurj?. 

!  This  authentic  document  (the  supreme  foun¬ 
dation  and  law  of  Russian  politics  since  the  time 
of  Peter  I.)  was  confidentially  dejwsited  in  the 
hands  of  the  Abb4  de  Bernis,  Minister  of  Forei(?n 
Affairs  in  1757 ;  and  als«>  in  those  of  Louis  XV. 
See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  di  Eon.t.  L  p.  170. 
A  copy  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  diplomatic  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  French  empire,  and  a  transcript  of 
this  appears  in  the  volume,  Politique  de  la  Rttstie 
en  Orient  par  Victor  Morpuqo,  from  which  our 
translation  is  taken. 


will  overflow,  in  spite  of  opposing  dams, 
erected  by  weak  hands,  if  our  descendants 
only  know  how  to  direct  its  course.  This 
is  the  reason  I  leave  them  the  following 
instructions.  I  give  these  countries  to 
their  watchfulness  and  care,  as  Moses  gave 
the  Tables  of  the  Law  to  the  Jewish 
people. 

I.  Keep  the  Hus.sian  nation  in  a  state 
OF  coNTiNTAL  WAR,  SO  as  to  h.tve  the 
soldier  always  under  arms,  and  ready  for 
action,  excepting  when  the  finances  of  the 
state  will  not  allow  of  it.  Keep  up  the 
forces ;  choose  the  best  moment  for  attack, 
liy  these  means  you  will  be  ready  for  war 
even  in  the  time  of  |>eace.  This  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  future  aggrandisement  of 
Russia.' 

II.  Endeavor,  by  every  possible  means, 
to  bring  in,  from  the  neighboring  civil¬ 
ized  countries  of  Europe,  officers  in  times 
of  war,  and  learned  men  in  times  of  jieace, 
thus  giving  the  Russian  people  the  advan¬ 
tages  enjoyed  by  other  countries,  without 
allywing  them  to  lose  any  of  their  own 
self-resjMjct. 

III.  On  every  occasion  take*  a  part  in 
the  aft’aii-s  an<l  quarrels  of  Europe ;  above 
all,  in  those  of  Germany,  which  country 
being  the  nearest,  more  immediately  con¬ 
cerns  us. 

IV.  Divide  Poland,  by  exciting  civil 
discord  there ;  win  over  the  nobility  by 
bribery ;  corrupt  the  diets,  so  as  to  have 

I  influence  in  the  election  of  kings ;  get 
partisans  into  office — protect  them  ;f  bring 

*  “  To  steal  and  to  lie,”  said  Bulharyn,  one  of  the 
beat  Russian  writers, “are  the  two  auxiliary  verbs 
of  our  language.”  Certainly  Peter  I.  has  made 
good  use  of  them  in  his  will,  adding  now  and  then 
the  verbs,  to  extend,  to  advance,  to  divide,  to  share, 
to  dominate,  to  subdue,  to  corrupt,  etc. 

f  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  lover  of  Catharine  II., 
and  last  King  of  Poland,  was  elected  by  the 
influence  of  the  Princes  Augustus  and  Michael 
( 'zartoryski,  his  ]>arents  being  declared  partisans 
of  Russia. 
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to  sojourn  there  the  Muscovite  troops, 
until  such  time  as  they  can  be  perma¬ 
nently  established  there.  If  the  neigh¬ 
boring  powers  start  difficulties,  appease 
them,  for  a  time,  by  parceling  out  the 
country,  until  you  can  retake  in  detail  all  | 
that  has  been  ceded.  \ 

V.  Take  as  much  as  you  can  from 
Sweden  ;  and  cause  youi’selves  to  be 
attacked  by  her,  so  as  to  ham  a  pretext  for 
subduing  her.  To  accomplish  this,  sever 
Denmark  from  Sweden,  and  Sweden  from 
Denmark,  carefully  keeping  up  their  ri¬ 
valries. 

VI.  Always  choose  as  wives  for  the 
Russian  princes,  German  princesses,  so  as  i 
to  increase  family  alliance.s  to  draw  mu- 1 
tual  interests  closer,  and  by  proptgating  \ 
our  principles  in  Germany,  to  enlist  her 
in  our  cause. 

VII.  England  requiring  us  for  her  navy, 
and  she  being  the  only  power  that  can 
aid  in  the  development  of  ours,  seek  a 
commercial  alliance  with  her,  in  preference 
to  any  other.  Exchange  our  wood  and 
the  productions  of  our  land  for  her  gold, 
and  establish  between  her  merchants,  her 
sailors,  and  ours,  a  continual  intercourse : 
this  will  aid  in  perfecting  the  Russian 
fleet  for  navigation  and  commerce. 

VIII.  Extend  your  po-ssessions  towards 
the  north,  along  the  Baltic ;  and  towards 
tJie  south,  by  the  Black  Sea. 

IX.  Approach  as  near  as  possible  to 
Constantinople  and  its  outskirts.  He 

W'lio  SHALL  REIGX  THERE  WILL  BE  THE 
TRUE  SOVEREIGN  OF  THE  WORLD.  Conse¬ 
quently,  be  continually  at  war — .sometimes 
with  the  Turks,  sometimes  with  Persia. 
Establish  dockyards  on  the  Black  Sea ;  get 
entire  possession  of  it  by  degrees,  also  of 
the  Baltic  Sea ;  this  being  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  plan.  HasUm  I 
the  decline  of  Persia ;  penetrate  to  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  reestablish,  if  possible,  the 
ancient  commerce  of  the  Levant  through 
Syria,  and  make  your  way  to  the  Indies 
— they  are  the  emporium  of  the  world. 
Once  there,  you  can  do  without  the  gold 
of  England. 

X.  Seek,  and  carefully  keep  up  an  al¬ 
liance  with  Austria ;  acquiesce,  app.arent- 
ly,  in  her  ideas  of  dominating  over  Ger¬ 
many  ;  at  the  same  time,  clandestinely  ! 
exciting  ag-ainst  her  the  jealousy  of  the 
neighboring  provinces.  Endeavor  that 
the  aid  of  Russia  should  be  called  for  by 
one  and  the  other,  so  that,  by  exercising 
a  kind  of  guardianship  over  the  country. 


you  prepare  a  way  for  governing  here¬ 
after. 

XI.  Give  the  House  of  Austria  .an  in¬ 
terest  for  joining  in  banishing  the  Turks 
from  Europe  ;  defraud  her  of  her  share 
of  the  booty,  .at  the  conquest  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  either  by  raising  a  war  for  her 
with  the  ancient  st.ateH  of  Europe,  or  by 
giving  her  a  portion  which  you  will  take 
back  at  a  future  period. 

XII.  Attach  to  yourselve.s,  and  assemble 
around  you,  all  the  united  Greeks,  as  also 
the  disunited  or  schismatics,  which  are 
scattered  either  in  Hungary,  Turkey,  or 
the  south  of  Poland.  Make  yourselves 
their  centers,  their  chief  suj)port,  and  lay 
the  foundation  for  univeisal  supremacy 
by  establishing  a  kind  of  royalty  or  sacer¬ 
dotal  government;  the  Slavonic  Greeks 
will  be  so  many  friends  that  you  will  have 
scattered  amongst  your  enemies. 

XIII.  Sweden  severed,  Persia  and 
Turkey  conquered,  Poland  subjugated, 
our  armies  reunited,  the  Black  and  the 
Baltic  seas  gjiarded  by  our  vessels,  you 
must  make  pro|)ositions  separately  and 
discreetly — first  to  the  court  of  Versailles, 
then  to  that  of  Vienna,  to  share  with 
them  the  empire  of  the  universe. 

If  one  of  them  accejH — and  it  can  not 
be  otherwise,  so  as  you  flatter  their  pride 
and  ambition — make  use  of  it  to  crush  the 
other ;  then  crush,  in  its  turn,  the  surviv¬ 
ing  one,  by  engjiging  u  ith  it  in  a  dc.ath- 
struggle,  the  issue  of  which  can  not  be 
doubttiil,  Russia  possessing  already  all  the 
east  and  a  great  part  of  Europe ! 

XIV.  If — which  is  not  likely  —  both 
refuse  the  propositions  of  Russia,  you 
must  m.an.age  to  rai.se  quarrels  for  them, 
.and  make  them  exhaust  one  another ; 
then,  profiting  by  a  decisive  moment, 
Russia  will  bring  down  her  as.sembled 
troops  on  Germany ;  at  the  same  time, 
two  considerable  fleets  will  set  out  — the 
one  from  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  otlier  from 
the  |X)rt  of  Archangel  —  loaded  with 
Asiatic  hordes,  under  the  convoy  of  the 
armed  fleets  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
B.altic.  Adv.ancing  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  they  will  invade 
France  on  one  side,  whilst  Germ.any  will 
already  have  been  invaded  on  the  other. 
These  countries  conquered,  the  rest  of 
Europe  will  c.asily  pass  under  the  yoke, 
without  striking  a  single  blow. 

XV.  Thus  Europe  can  and  ought  to  be 

subdued.  Peter  I., 

Autocrat  or  all  thk  Rumias. 
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THE  PAPAL 


The  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  appealed  to 
Europe  in  a  di]>lomatic  note.  The  mani¬ 
festo  is  not  quite  in  the  Hildebrand  vein. 
It  no  longer  thunders,  .and  threatens,  and 
hurls  excommunications,  and  awakens 
sleeping  claims.  But,  if  its  tone  is  less 
haughty,  its  purport  is  not  less  that  of  the 
unch.angiugand  unchangeable  policy  of  the 
Holy  See.  It  claims  all  things  .and  it  re¬ 
codes  from  nothing.  It  accepts  no  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  it  renounces  no  atom  of 
power.  It  is  like  the  cry  of  a  weak  and 
wounded  be.ast  of  prey.  It  complains  of 
the  interference  oi  stronger  powers  with 
the  gratification  of  its  instincts ;  but  it 
bears  no  remorse  for  the  past,  .and  no  pro¬ 
mise  for  the  future.  In  such  a  document 
we  might  h.ave  expected  some  broad  vieAV 
of  the  Poj)e’8  position  as  the  head  of  the 
C.atholic  Church.  The  circumstances  of 
the  moment  are  such  as  to  invite  a  serious 
comment.  The  honorary  presidency  of 
the  new  Itali.an  Confeder.ation  has  just 
been  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  Pio 
Nono.  Desolation  reigns  at  Perugia,  and 
the  half-heretical  Switzers  of  the  Papal 
Guard  are  yet  red-handed  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  orthodox  subjects  of  the 
great  h'ather  of  Christendom.  Austria 
an<l  France  may  be  supposed  to  be  medi¬ 
tating  a  retreat  from  the  abnormal  posi¬ 
tion  which  they  have  so  long  held  in  the 
States  of  the  Church.  An  opj)ortunity 
h.as  offered  for  exchanging  a  sm.all  mate¬ 
rial  sovereignty  for  a  gre.at  mor.al  empire, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  a  bold  and  en¬ 
lightened  m.an  the  Popedom,  which  now 
for  the  tenth  time  apj>ears  to  be  in  the 
crisis  of  its  fate,  might  h.ave  come  forth 
revivified,  and  stronger  than  ever  it  has 
been  in  these  modern  d.ays.  This  mani¬ 
festo,  however,  tells  us  th.at  no  such 
dreams  .os  once  pa-ssed  over  the  mind  of 
Pius  IX.  in  the  days  of  his  manhood,  ever 
now  recur  to  him  m  his  obstinate  and  un¬ 
pitying  old  age.  He  makes  no  apology 
for  the  massacres  committed  by  his 
troops ;  he  gives  out  no  hope  to  his  ill- 
ruled  people.  He  satisfies  himself  by  a 
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solemn  protest  against  all  interference 
with  the  continuance  of  his  weary  and 
Avasting  system  of  tyranny,  and  he  invokes 
the  assist.ance  and  protection  of  all  the 
great  European  Powers  to  enable  him  to 
do  wh.at  he  likes  with  his  own. 

The  Pope  appears  at  this  moment  to  be 
very  sick  —  more  sick  than  the  Turk  was 
ever  Avhen  Nicholas  thought  it  time  to 
take  out  administration  to  his  effects.  He 
has  no  strength  wh.atever  in  his  own  body. 
Weak  and  tottering,  he  sometimes  leans 
upon  one  strong  m.an  and  sometimes  upon 
another.  Austria  has  held  him  up  in  the 
Legations,  France  has  kept  him  upright 
at  Rome,  the  Swiss  have  spread  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  his  n.ame  in  the  unwarlike  towns. 
To  all  human  foresight  he  seems  on  the 
brink  of  dissolution,  and  we  should  expect 
to  see  the  crazy  old  bark  go  down  in 
deep  water  if  we  did  not  remember  how 
often  before  the  .same  crisis  has  appeared 
at  hand,  and  how  wonderfully  the  water¬ 
logged  and  dismantled  hull  h.as  got  into 
port  again.  It  is  wonderful,  and  at  the 
same  time  pitiable,  to  mark  the  senile  and 
imiK)tent  tenacity  with  which  this  old  man 
clings  to  his  right  to  do  wrong  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  whole  system  seems  ready 
to  perish.  If  Fr.ance  and  Austria  were  to 
retire  there  would  be  an  end  at  once  and 
forever  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  Un¬ 
less  the  Pope  receives  very  different  as¬ 
surances  from  those  which  Euroj)e  has 
received,  France  and  Austria  must  appear 
to  him  very  little  disclosed  to  be  at  the 
expense  and  odium  of  supporting  a  great 
European  scand.-*!,  which  can  only  be  up¬ 
held  by  their  .assistance.  If  there  be  any 
reality  in  the  project  of  an  Italian  Con¬ 
federation,  it  must  mean  a  confederation 
of  Italian  sovereigns,  advised  by  Italian 
statesmen,  and  protected  by  Italian  sol¬ 
diers.  In  that  case  the  accomplishment 
of  the  tre.aty  of  Villafranca  must  clear 
Italy  of  all  foreign  soldiers,  and  must 
leave  Pius  Nono  face  to  face  with  the 
Italian  nation.  Yet  it  is  this  moment 
that  the  Pope  chooses  to  claim  for  him- 
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self  all  the  rights  of  a  neutral  power,  and 
to  protest  against  Sardinia  in  that  she  has 
distributed  fire-arms  to  the  insurgents  and 
volunteei's,  and  has  introduced  cannon 
into  the  revolted  provinces  “  to  encourage 
the  audacity  of  the  disturbers  of  order.” 
If  Sardinia  has  done  au^ht  to  enable  the 
citizens  of  the  Roman  States  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Papal  mercenaries, 
it  may  afford  good  reason  for  the  displea¬ 
sure  of  the  Pope  against  her,  but  it  can 
be  no  reason  for  the  document  which  we 
publish  to-day.  So  long  as  the  Roman 
government  exists  only  by  permission  of 
France  and  Austria,  that  government  has 
no  right  to  be  considered  as  a  sovereign 
state.  The  same  powers  which  protect 
have  a  right  to  dictate,  and,  if  they  should 
choose,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  to  dele¬ 
gate  the  exercise  of  that  right  to  any 
other  power,  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  The  dismantling  of  Ferrara,  of 
which  the  Pope  complains,  is  the  best,  if 
not  the  only  course  open  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  that  city  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances.  There,  as  at  Piacenza,  the  Aus¬ 
trians  extendeil  the  fortifications  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties ; 
the^'  have  now  retreated,  and  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  being  of  no  use,  unless  to  harbor 
the  mercenaries  of  the  Pope,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  wisely  destroying  them.  Wliy 
should  this  have  the  astonishing  effect  of 
“filling  the  soul  of  the  Holy  Father  with 
bitterness,  and  provoking  in  him  a  lively 
and  just  indignation  ?”  Surely,  he  does 
not  now  once  again  pretend  to  amuse 
Europe  with  the  foolish  fable  that  he  and 
his  mercenaries  are  able  to  hold  either 
Ferrara  or  any  other  city  of  the  Roman 
States  in  the  absence  oi  General  Goyon 
and  his  garrison  ?  It  was  absurd  enough 
at  any  moment  to  imagine  that,  in  a  war 
which  was  avowedly  un<lertaken  to  change 
the  destiny  of  Italy,  the  Roman  States 
could  remain  neuter ;  but  it  is  still  more 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  neutrality  while  the 
whole  country  is  more  or  less  occupied  by 
foreign  troops. 

We  can  quite  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  France  and  Austria  in  this  matter.  N o 
person  is  more  unreasonable  to  deal  with 


than  a  man  who  is  ready  to  stand  still 
and  be  a  martyr,  but  who  makes  it  a 
point  of  conscience  to  continue  to  martyr¬ 
ize  others.  Pio  Nono  can  not,  in  his  con¬ 
science  prevent  that  cloud  of  ecclesiastical 
locusts  from  devouring  the  Roman  people, 
and  he  can  not  withdraw  his  countenance 
from  the  kidnapping  of  Jews  and  the  sack 
and  pillage  of  Italian  cities  ;  but  Pio  Nono 
is  quite  content  to  die  ujion  the  steps  of 
the  Vatican  if  cither  Najwleon  III.  or 
Francis  Joseph  should  wish  to  put  him  to 
death.  They  may  break  him,  but  they 
shall  not  bend  him.  They  may  “  demand 
from  the  Pope  indispensable  reforms  in 
his  states,”  but  he  will  refuse  to  do  any 
thing  except  to  submit  to  death  or  exile 
—  edifying  the  Catholic  world  with  the 
exhibition  of  a  Po|>e  persecuted  by  the 
two  eldest  sons  of  the  Church.  Now,  of 
course,  this  is  precisely  what  no  one 
wishes  to  do.  No  one  out  of  Rome  has 
an^  desire  to  injure  a  hair  of  the  head  of 
this  obstinate  old  man.  Rut  so  long  as 
the  French  remain  to  protect  him  he  will, 
by  his  ecclesiastics  and  his  bravos,  drain 
the  country  and  destroy  the  people  ;  and, 
if  the  French  go  away,  the  people,  exas- 

[>erated  beyond  all  moderation,  will  pro- 
lably  exjHjl  him.  This  is  the  dilemma. 
Perhaps  the  solution  may  be  found  in  the 
formation  of  a  oonfederatc  Italian  army, 
which  may  be  strong  enough  to  be  guided 
by  moderate  counsels,  and  may  be  trusted 
to  repress  any  violent  reaction  when  the 
foreign  troops  are  withdrawn.  Rut,  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  the  present  position  of 
France  in  Rome  is  too  humiliating  to  be 
long  endured  by  a  high-spirited  and  civil¬ 
ized  nation,  whose  sympathies,  when  pro- 

fKjrly  touched,  seldom  fail  to  l>e  excited 
>y  unmerited  oppression.  The  Emperor 
must  be  anxious  to  find  some  way  out  of 
this  most  aggravating  difficulty ;  and 
every  lay  Frenchman  would  in  his  heart 
be  glad  to  see  the  Roman  garrison  in 
Paris,  and  all  Roman  questions  left  to  be 
settled  between  the  Pope  and  his  people. 
How  it  may  end  no  man  can  foresee,  but, 
in  every  event,  we  have  great  cause  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we  English¬ 
men  have  no  art  or  part  in  this  matter. 
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That  maternal  influence  has  much  to  into  harness.  Tlie  intellect  of  English- 
<lo  in  the  formation  of  man’s  character  is  women  is  cultivated,  and,  being  cultivated, 
an  e8t.abli8hcd  fact.  As  a  general  rule,  the  owners  are  taught  and  expected  to 
great  men  h.ave  had  good  mothers.  It  make  a  good  use  of  it — some  oi  them  do, 
has  been  said,  that  the  intellectual  ^alities  many  of  them  don’t, 
are  inherittKi  from  the  mother.  The  as-  Englishwomen  are  allowed  all  lawful 
sertion  is  questionable.  It  were  more  liberty  and  influence ;  it  is  to  their  own 
re.a8onable  to  look  for  its  explanation  in  cost  if  they  abuse  the  one ;  their  own 
the  necessary  influence  of  the  early  ma-  fault,  if  they  fail  to  gain  the  other, 
temal  training.  The  influence  of  woman  Englishwomen  are  not  allowed  to  have 
— the  maternal  Ireing  one  branch  of  it —  a  direct  voice  in  the  legislation  of  the 
is  seen  in  families  —  classes  —  nations,  country.  Tlie  men,  if  they  were,  would 
Let  the  women  of  a  country  be  under-  need  to  be  hard  of  hearing,  for,  with  all 
r.ated,  the  men,  in  time,  become  degraded,  j  due  respect  be  it  said,  women  are  won- 
Exi)erience  j)roves  the  s.aying.  Among  '  drously  loquacious — they  can  talk,  if  they 
the  Christian  countries  of  the  earth,  wo- 1  c.an’t  do  nmch  else.  Tim  greatest  skeptic 
man  (K'cnpies  her  j)roper  ]M)sition,  while  |  in  female  accomplishments  and  endow- 
in  those  which  hohl  a  different  creed,  she  i  nieiits  would  never  deny  the  volubility  of 
is  considered  little  b»»t  a  juippet  for  man’s  |  women.  Start  any  subject — a  new  gown 
pleasun*.  In  Turkey,  woman  is  little  |  — a  bad  servant — the  little  |»eccadil1o  of 
iKjtter  th.an  any  animal.  In  China,  she  is  |  Mrs.  So-and-so,  W'ho  once  lived  in  Such- 
a  ])ainted  and  stunted  doll — in  India,  her  |  and-such  place — a  royal  marruige,  or  a 
condition  is  almminable  ;  one  whole  class  ;  pauper  burial-ground  —  any  and  every 
being  l>orn,  bred,  and  assigned  to  imnto- 1  thing  women  will  talk  about, 
rality  of  life;  “  ca.ste”  h. as  placed  them  in  j  Hut  women  are  not  parliamentary,  or 
it ;  “  caste”  keeps  them  in  the  filth  of  i  their  favorite  topics  are  not,  and  that 
guilt,  which,  in  their  eyes,  can  scarcely  |  comes  to  the  same  thing ;  and  therefore, 
be  considered  moral  guilt ;  their  mothers  j  crinoline  is  very  properly  excluded  from 
wallowe<l  in  the  same  before  them — their  1  the  syndic  assembly  of  England, 
daughters  will  follow  the  jirecedent  after  j  Yet,  although  woman’s  tongue  can  not 
them,  for  the  jiotent  law  of  caste  —  the  |  be  heard  in  the  House,  that  very  active 
Eastern  curse — has  so  decreed,  and  wo-  j  member  may  exert  its  persuasive  elo- 
man  dares  not  say  “  No!”  to  its  damning  i  quence  at  home  ;  and  there,  if  her  corn- 
voice.  pound  contain  the  projier  proportions  of 

Englishwomen  are  considered  human  good  sense,  good  judgment,  and  informa- 
beings  in  their  own  land,  and  that  is  tion,  \<'ith  good  temper,  to  lay  down  the 
saying  something.  Englishmen  do  con-  law — for  man  docs  like  to  be  bamboozled 
sider  that  W’omen  have  souls — they  posi-  with  good  temper — she  may  exert  what 
tively  concede  that  to  them ;  although  the  Yankees  would  call  “  a  pretty  consi- 
perhaps,  some  of  these  lords  of  the  crea-  derable  influence and  thus,  perhaps, 
tion  would  deny  it,  if  they  could.  after  all,  get  a  little  share  in  the  govem- 

The  Chinaman  says  his  wife  has  no  soul ;  ment  of  the  country, 
so  he  shuts  her  up  in  his  house,  and  lets  One  woman’s  voice  is  heard  in  the 
her  deck  her  corpulent  person  with  her  august  assembly,  of  course ;  although, 
finery,  and  pinch  her  stunted  feet,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only  an  egho— a 

i)lait  her  little  scrap  of  hair  ;  and,  as  to  very  clear  and  musical  one,  too  —  of  the 
ler  mind,  it  is  sent  out  to  grass  in  its  in-  gruflf  tones  of  her  ministers, 
fancy,  and  never  brought  home  again  to  “  As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  will  it  grow.” 
be  rubbed  down,  and  groomed,  and  put  That  is  the  text ;  we  proceed  to  the  expo- 
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Bition.  According  to  the  nursery  in-  j 
fluence  which  the  mother  exerts,  M’ill  the  | 
boy  be  either  good  or  bad ;  that  is  the 
rule — exceptions  prove  the  rule.  There 
are  many  exceptions  to  the  above,  but 
they  don’t,  as  we  sec  the  matter,  exactly  j 
seem  to  furnish  the  proof.  W e  think  the  ' 
rule  would  have  been  better  established  j 
without  the  “  exceptions.”  However,  as 
an  old  wiseacre  whose  words  are  often  , 
quoted  has  positively  affirmed  that  “  ex-  j 
ceptions  do  prove  a  rule,”  and  as  M'e  are 
particularly  anxious  to  prove  ours,  w’e  ' 
echo  his  assertion,  not  so  much  from  con-  ] 
viclion,  but  because,  like  many  another, 
we  take  up  the  argument  blindfold,  as  it  1 
seems  to  suit  our  purpose,  and  stand  to  it, 
right  or  wrong — ^giving  our  own  private 
opinion,  however,  to  satisfy  that  unfash¬ 
ionable  old  lady — Dame  Conscience. 

Revenotis  d  nos  moutons.  The  twig 
grows  as  it  is  bent.  In  the  botanical 
gardens  of  Edinburgh  may  be  seen 
several  trees,  of  most  grotesque  and 
ugly  growth,  some  with  their  branches 
stretched  over  an  horizontal  frame,  and 
looking  like  a  verdant  leafy  slab ;  others 
trained  fan-like,  or  in  some  other  ffintastic  ' 
mode,  quite  against  nature,  certainly. 

Now,  of  course,  all  these  experiments 
are  for  scientific  purposes ;  but  the  gar¬ 
deners  just  do  to  their  plants  what  watch¬ 
ful  mothers  to  do  their  children — as  far  as 
human  means  go,  bo  it  ob8er\’ed:  they 
bend  each  yielding  twig,  and  fasten  it  as 
it  is  to  remain,  and  the  twig  grows  that ; 
shape ;  so  that,  when  the  bark  has  har-  j 
dened,  it  can  not  be  bent  out  of  it  again, ' 
without  difficulty  and  danger  of  breaking.  1 

The  mother,  too,  bends  each  twig  of 
the  infant  mind,  until,  like  the  distorted 
tree,  it  takes  a  ]>erm.anent  distorted  shape. 
Bad  mothers  —  unwise,  injudicious  mo¬ 
thers  do  that ;  only  they  differ  from  the 
gardener  in  this  particular.  He  acts  with 
and  for  a  special  purpose  ;  they  act  with 
and  for  no  special  purpose  ;  and  it  is  that 
very  fact'  which  makes  them  bend  the 
human  sapling  into  an  unsightly  shape. 

The  mother  is  the  gardener  of  the  nur¬ 
sery.  She  may  twist  the  little  budding 
mind  into  the  most  ugly  form,  or  she  may 
train  it  to  beauty  and  utility. 

Maternal  influence  is  very  potent ;  it  is 
more  strongly  exercised  in  tne  middling 
classes,  than  in  either  the  upper  or  the 
lower,  for  the  following  reason  :  that  the 
mothers  of  the  middling  classes  are  more 
with  their  children,  give  them  more  of 


their  personal  care  and  superintendence 
than  either  the  rank  above  or  below  them 
does.  And  wherefore  ?  Because  — 
shades  of  aristocracy,  rise  not  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  us — because  the  habits  of  St. 
James’s  .and  Whitechapel  approach  more 
nearly  to  each  other  than  at  first  sight 
appears;  and  those  habits  materially  in¬ 
terfere  with  .and  impede  the  discharge  of 
the  mother’s  duties. 

An  old  and  respected  gentleman,  who  is 
no  longer  in  this  M'orld,  used  to  say :  “  The 
vices  of  St.  Giles’s  and  St.  James’s  are 
the  same  /”  He,  good  gentlem.an,  lived 
in  the  era  of  St.  Giles’s  profligacy,  before 
tradesmen  were  called  in  for  its  purifica¬ 
tion  ;  he  Mas  a  good  authority  in  such 
matters,  having  been  a  court  sawbones ; 
and  he  said  those  w’ords ;  but  even  if  he 
didn’t,  he  isn’t  here  to  contradict  ns,  so 
we  put  them  doM’n  to  him.  We,  of  a 
modern  d.ate,  however,  remove  our  scene 
from  St.  Giles’s  to  Whitechapel,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  contrast  the  goings  on  there  with 
those  of  St.  James’s.  We  take  only  the 
little  mild  defalc.ations,  leaving  those  of 
heavier  weight  to  be  brought  forM*ard  and 
discussed  by  that  ugly  old  woman  to 
whom  we  have  before  referred — only,  she 
won’t  have  much  ch.ance  of  making  her- 
!  self  heard,  for  she  seems  to  be  pretty 
nearly  silenced  in  both  Whitechapel  and 
St.  James’s. 

What  is  the  end  .and  aim  of  the  M’hirl 
of  gayety  of  St.  James’s,  or  of  the  reckless 
debauchery  —  gayety  in  r.ags  instead  of 
diamonds  —  of  Whitechapel  ?  Excite¬ 
ment  !  The  purpose  of  the  highborn 
votary  of  fashion,  .and  the  loM’-bom  flaunt¬ 
ing  Jezebel,  is  the  same — excitement!  to 
kill  time,  and  thought,  and  care  !  to  feed 
on  v.anity  and  tolly — vice.  God  forgive 
both  !  The  parallel  seems  harsh  and  un¬ 
just  to  one ;  but  it  is  the  truth,  and  M'ill 
be  seen  to  be  so  when  the  gloss  of  this 
false  M'orld  has  M’orn  aw’ay,  and  Truth 
holds  up  her  mirror,  .and  shows  every  soul 
its  own  face,  and  not  that  of  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  So  there  is  one  point  gained,  and 
the  tM’o  extremes  proved  to  bear  an  ana- 
logy. 

Poverty  is  a  hard  task-master  —  so  is 
!  wealth.  The  poverty  of  Whitechapel 
drives  the  miserable  mother  from  her  off¬ 
spring.  She  goes  to  her  M'ork  —  her 
children  are  left  to  the  streets  and  the 
gutter ;  j)erhi.pH  a  child,  scarce  older  than 
themselves,  is  left  as  their  guardian  against 
the  danger  of  the  one,  the  filth  of  the 
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Other.  At  any  rate,  they  are  left  —  for 
the  mother  is  driven  by  necessity  away. 
Wealth  is  an  inexorable  tyrant.  Tiie 
wealthy  denizen  of  St.  James’.s  goes  from 
her  offspring  to  her  work  —  the  work  of 
morning  calls  and  evening  amusements ; 
the  visits,  and  the  dressings  and  assem¬ 
blies.  Her  children  are  left  to  their  j 
nui’series,  their  carriages,  and  attendants 
— the  latter  being,  jwobably,  in  moral  \ 
worth,  not  one  whit  better  than  the  poor  j 
outcasts  of  Whitech.ap<*l.  Hut  whether  the 
better  or  not,  the  result  remains  the  same 
— the  children  are  deprived  of  the  moth¬ 
er’s  cart — an<l  that  is  the  second  point  of 
resemblance  b(‘tween  St.  .James’s  and 
Whitechapel.  The  mother  of  St.  James’s 

1)asses  her  nights  in  rooms  where,  f/"  there 
»e  no  vice,  j)erch.ance  there  may  be  little 
worth.  The  mother  of  Whitechapel  goes 
to  the  gin  palace,  where  the  devil  keejm 
his  revelry  in  another  manner.  Gild  a 
lump  of  clay,  it  will  seem  precious  ore. 
Wash  off  the  gilding,  ’tis  nothing  but 
clay  again. 

The  mother’s  influence,  then,  is  most 
generally  and  powerfully  exercised  among 
the  middling  classes  ;  and  from  th.'it  class 
almost  all  our  most  celebrated  men  have 
sprung ;  and  not  only  ours,  but  those  of 
other  countries.  We  are  ])roud  of  our 
middling  classes — the  infantry — the  rank 
and  file  of  society — the  workers  .and  the 
winners,  too,  of  every  battle.  The  offi¬ 
cers  are  all  very  well  in  their  w.ay —  they 
look  very  pretty  gentlemen  in  their  gay 
uniforms.  Hesides,  men  must  have  lead- ! 
ers  ;  and  here  we  may  just  s.ay,  for  the  ’ 
credit  of  the  middling  classes,  that  the  ! 
uniform  looks  as  well  on  them  as  on  their 
betters  (?) ;  and,  perhaps,  if  “  merit”  were  ! 
the  conmiander-m-chief  of  her  Majesty’s  I 
forces,  she  might  find  plenty  of  men  not 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  society,  but  in  the 
veritjvble  rank  and  file  of  the  British  army, ! 
capable  of  saving  us  from  the  great  blun-  I 
ders  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  little  blunders 
of  India  —  such  as  allowing  a  handful  of 
English  infantry,  nnsupjxtrted  by  cavalry 
or  artillery — to  charge  four  thousand  Se¬ 
poys,  who  Avere  furthermore  defended  by 
six  heavy  cannon ! 

But  we  h.avo  nothing  to  do  with  mili¬ 
tary  heroes  now.  Our  business  is  with 
civilians,  and,  therefore  like  the  man  who 
made  his  fortune  by  “  minding  his  own 
business,”  we’ll  attend  to  ours  and  make 
—  not  our  fortune  —  but  our  statement ! 
not  so  pleasant  a  result  as  a  fortune,  by 


the  by.  A  man  of  the  middling  classes 
now  sits  on  the  Imperial  throne  ofFr.ance ; 
and  whatever  his  vices  or  his  virtues,  he 
is  an  excellent  governor  tor  his  country. 
England  placed  at  the  head  of  her  Indian 
army  a  man  of  the  middling  classes ;  he 
w'as  innocent  of  the  little  military  blunder 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  instrument¬ 
al  in  its  reparation ;  his  operations  have 
been  successful. 

But  a  question  arises.  Where  does  the 
middle  class  begin  or  end  ?  That  subject 
is  Avom  threadbare  by  discussion ;  no  one 
vet  has  been  able  to  fix  the  boundaries, 
ilowever,  for  present  purposes,  wo  take 
the  line  of  demarc.ation,  letting  it  reach  to 
nobility  at  one  end,  and  penury  at  the 
other.  The  ground  is  large,  but  none  too 
large  for  the  use  w'e  mean  to  make  of  it. 
AV’^e  Avant  a  wide  field  for  our  crop.  We 
rec.apitulate  our  assertions.  Matern.al  in¬ 
fluence  is  beneficial  AA'hen  j»roperly  exer¬ 
cised,  and  potent  Avhero  exercised  at  all — 
Avhether  for  good  or  ill. 

Among  the  middling  classes  are  the 
most  faithful  mothers  to  be  found ;  from 
that  class  the  gre-atest  number  of  cele¬ 
brated  men  have  l)een  drawn ;  and  that 
I  looks  pretty  much  as  if  the  world  were 
Jinder  obligations  to  the  mothers  of  these 
'  men,  as  if  the  influence  of  the  mother  had 
been  the  mainspring  of  the  future  great¬ 
ness. 

We  go  now  for  example  to  the  top  of 
the  tree,  and  commence  AAith  one  AA’ho, 
centuries  since,  ruled  the  kingdom ;  one 
Avhose  urharacter  has  been  oftentimes 
questioned,  and  AA’hose  fame  is  undoubted. 
We  allude  to  the  Lord  Protector  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Oliver  CromAvell.  Robert  Crom- 
Avell,  the  father  of  the  Protector,  w.as  the 
younger  son  of  Sir  Henry  CromAA'ell, 
whom  (iueen  Elizabeth  knighted  in  1563. 
The  elder  brother  had  squandered  his 
father’s  property,  and  Robert,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  had  nothing  but  a  small  estate  in 
Huntingdonshire.  In  1591  he  married 
Elizabeth  SteAvard.  The  fifth'  child  of 
this  marriage  AV’as  Oliver,  born  in  1599. 
He  Avas  educated  .at  the  Free  Grammar 
School  of  Huntingdon,  kept  by  Dr.  Baird, 
a  most  severe  and  unrelenting  man,  who 
I  probably  instilled  into  the  little  Oliver 
some  of  those  iron-sided  notions  for  AA'hich 
he  afterAvards  became  conspicuous.  He 
was  a  resolute,  self-willed  boy,  capable  of 
great  study,  but  not  much  inclined  to  it. 
Before  he  AA  as  seventeen  he  Ai  as  removed 
I  from  the  care  of  Mr.  Baird,  and  sent  to 
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Sydney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  His 
father  died  soon  after,  leaving  Oliver  to 
the  care  of  his  mother.  The  character  of 
this  lady  is  thus  given  by  Forster,  in  his 
Life  of  CrotnwM* 

“An  interesting  person,  indeed,  was  this 
mother  of  Oliver  Cromwell — a  woman  with  the 
glorious  faculty  of  self-help  when  other  assist¬ 
ance  failed  her ;  ready  for  the  demands  of  for¬ 
tune  in  its  extremest  adverse  time;  of  spirit 
and  energy  equal  to  her  mildness  and  patience ; 
who,  with  tlie  labor  of  her  own  hands,  gave 
dowries  to  five  daughters,  sufficient  to  marry 
them  into  families  as  honorable,  but  more 
wealthy,  than  their  own ;  whose  single  pride 
was  honesty,  and  whose  passion,  love;  who 
preserved  in  the  gorgeous  palace  at  Whitehall 
the  simple  tastes  that  distinguished  her  in  the 
brewery  at  Huntingdon.” 

The  latter  sentence  requires  a  few 
words.  The  father  of  the  Protector  has 
been  called  “  a  brewer,”  but  this  is  open 
to  dispute.  There  seems  great  doubt  as 
to  whether  he  was  by  trade  a  brewer,  or 
whether,  rather,  he  did  not  take  up  the 
malt  and  hops  as  an  economical  expedient 
of  farming.  Probably  this  was  the  case  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  an  increasing  young 
family,  and  the  expenses  they  brought 
with  them,  may  have  induced  him  to 
make  a  profit  from  the  manufacture  by 

{)ositive  sale  ;  hence  his  imputed  trade  of 
)rewer.  That  his  pecuniary  means  were 
very  ranch  straitened  we  gather  from  the 
economical  practices  of  the  family. 

But  to  return  to  the  mother  of  Oliv'er, 
the  evidence  to  whose  characterVe  find 
traced  throughout  the  career  of  her  son. 

“Her  only  care  amidst  all  her  splendor,” 
says  Forster,  “  was  for  the  safety  of  her  belov^ 
son  in  his  dangerous  eminence ;  finally,  whose 
closing  wish,  when  that  anxious  care  had.  out-  j 
grown  her  strength,  accorded  with  her  whole 
modest  and  tender  history  —  for  it  implored  a 
simple  burial  in  some  country  churchyard,  ! 
rather  than  those  ill-suited  trappings  of  state  ' 
and  ceremony  wherewith  she  feared,  and  with  j 
reason  feared,  that  His  Highness  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector  of  En^and,  would  have  her  carried  to 
some  royal  tomb.” 

Such  was  the  character  of  Mi-s.  Crom- 
w'ell,  and,  making  all  allow'ancc  for  the 
diflference  between  the  temperament  of 
man  and  woman,  and  also  the  adventitious 
circumstances  of  the  life  of  each,  we  shall 
trace  a  close  resemblance  between  that 


*  Cabinet  Cyolopeedia,  vol.  Ixxd.  page  8. 


of  the  parent  and  the  child.  The  same 
indomitable  energy  existed  in  both :  the 
}K)wer  of  “  self-help the  faculty  of  taking 
opporttinity  by  the  forelock,  and  turning 
it  to  the  best  account ;  and  last,  not  least, 
the  strangely  independent  will  are  equally 
observable  in  both. 

There  was  the  mother’s  influence  con¬ 
spicuous.  If  Mrs.  Cromwell  had  passed  her 
mornings  in  bed,  and  her  evenings  in  a 
ball-room,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
her  son  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
emulated  her  example ;  and  while  inherit¬ 
ing  the  same  qualities,  would  have  had 
them  warped,  like  the  trees  in  the  Botani¬ 
cal  Gardens,  to  an  unmvtural  form. 

We  now  go  to  another  regal  potentate, 
who,  l)oru  in  an  inferior  position,  raised 
himself  to  the  dignity  he  for  a  time 
held. 

Xapoleon  Bonaparte,  than  whom  the 
world  never  saw'  a  more  wonderful  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  self-crowned  monarch,  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  man  of  the  middling  classes.  His 
birth  and  earljr  history  are  too  w’ell-known 
to  need  recapitulation.  The  character  of 
his  mother  has  not  been  so  gener.ally 
mentioned.  One  work.  The  Mothers  of 
Great  Men.,  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  throws  light 
on  this  subject. 

Letitia  liamolini,  the  mother  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  was  a  native  of  Ajaccio,  in  the 
island  of  Corsica.  She  w’as  celebrated  for 
her  extreme  be.auty,  and  was  married  to 
Ch.arles  Bonaparte  when  only  sixteen 
yeai’s  of  age.  The  country,  at  the  present 
marriage,  was  in  an  unsettled  and  warlike 
state.  The  young  wife — 

“  Appears  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  fearless 
heroine,  so  far  as  to  follow  her  husband  in  his 
dangerous  journeys  —  riding  by  his  side,  and 
sharing  all  the  perils  which  at  that  time  en¬ 
dangered  the  property  and  the  lives  of  all  who 
took  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  island. 
With  a  fine  constitution  of  l)ody,  she  possessed 
a  firm,  undaunted  soul,  always  daring  to  do 
what  her  strong  will,  or  her  sense  of  duty, 
prompted ;  and  not  only  exemplifying  in  her 
own  person  those  high  virtues  which  belonged 
to  noagnanimity,  but  enforcing,  by  a  rigid  and 
almost  Spartan  discipline,  Uie  same  virtues  in 
others.” 

This  character  partly  resembles  that  of 
the  captive  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  day  of 
his  jwwer.  Like  the  mother  of  CVoinwell, 
Letitia  Bonaparte  was  left  a  widow,  and 
had  the  whole  care  of  her  children  thrown 
upon  her.  Charles  Bonaparte  died  in 
1786,  leaving  his  widow',  at  the  “age  of 
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thirty -five,  "with  five  sons  and  three 
danghters,  her  children  having  been  thir¬ 
teen  in  all.”  During  the  life-time  of  her 
husband,  her  authority  over  them  had 
been  undisputed ;  he  never  interfered. 
“  I  had  to  be  on  the  alert,”  said  Napoleon, 
in  8j)eaking  of  his  boyhood — 

“  Our  mother  would  have  repressed  my  war¬ 
like  humor  ;  she  would  not  have  put  up  with 
my  caprices.  Her  tenderness  was  joined  with 
severity;  she  punished,  rewarded — all  alike; 
the  good,  the  bad,  nothing  escaped  her.  She 
did,  indeed,  watch  over  us  with  a  solicitude  un¬ 
exampled.  Every  low  sentiment,  every  un¬ 
generous  affection,  was  discarded,  discouraged ; 
she  suffered  nothing  but  what  was  grand  and  ele¬ 
vated  to  take  root  in  our  youthful  understand¬ 
ings.  She  abhorred  falsehood,  was  provoked 
by  disobedience ;  she  passed  over  none  of  our 
faults.” 

Here,  then,  we  have  e.\ainples  of  two 
men  of  the  middling  classes,  who  have 
respectively  rLsen  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  state. 

Ne.xt  in  order  to  monarchs — and  Crom¬ 
well,  although  not  positively  meaning  the 
crown,  still  bore  all  the  authority  of  the 
monarch,  while  Napoleon  assumed  its  ex¬ 
ternal  distinctions  also — come  statesmen ; 
a  brilliant  army  !  almost  inexhaustible  in 
its  bright  array,  and  drawn  from  the 
mediocr.'icy.  The  Commons  of  the  present  , 
d.ay  furnish  plenty  «)f  examples,  for  the  j 
names  of  Cobden,  liright,  Disraeli,  liul- 
wer,  and  twenty  others,  start  up  at  once.  | 
A  few  years  back,  we  had  Peel — the  son  i 
and  grandson  of  a  cotton  spiimor ;  and  ^ 
George  Canning,  who,  .losing  his  father  ! 
when  he  was  only  one  year  old,  was 
brought  up  by  his  uncle,  31  r.  Stratford 
Canning,  a  merchant  of  London.  In  a 
work,  entitled  Poets  and  Statesmen.,  by  ; 
William  Dowling,  we  have  the  following 
interesting  rem.ark: 

“  Mrs.  Canning,  through  the  influence  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  was  introduced  by  fJarrick  to 
the  stage  as  a  profession,  and  she  suf)8equently  '' 
married  Ke<ldish  the  actor.  Meanwhile,  her 
son  George  had  become  the  a.ssociatc  of  actors 
of  a  low  class,  from  which  influence  he  M'as 
rescue<l  by  Moody,  the  come<lian,  who  stated 
the  boy’s  ca.se  to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  and  ! 
thus  o]>ened  the  road  by  which  he  advanced  to 
power  and  fame."  j 

Hero,  again,  was  the  mother’s  influence  ! 
at  work :  her  tastes  were  Ijecoming  his, 
her  cotnpanions  also  his,  when,  fortunately  : 
for  him,  he  was  removed  from  her  and  I 
them.  I 


I  George  Canning’s  education  began  at 
Hyde  Abbey  School,  near  Winchester, 
i  He  next  (in  Ids  thirteenth  year)  went  to 
Eton,  where  he  distinguished  himself  and 
'  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  management 
of  a  weekly  periodical  called  the  Micro¬ 
cosm,  j)ubli8hed  at  Windsor.  This  was 
’  three  years  after  his  entrance  at  Eton, 
j  consequently  he  was  sixteen  years  of  ago. 

'  At  seventeen,  he  was  entered  as  a  student 
.at  Christ  Church,  O.xford,  where  he  also 
gained  ai-ademical  honors.  His  Latin 
poem  on  Jhe  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca — Iter 
ad  Meccam  —  was  considered  his  chef 
d'mtvre.  After  years  of  public  life,  and 
I  political  success,  he  was  made  Premicron 
'  April  12th,  1827. 

Still  going  back  for  a  few  years,  we 
I  come  to  Edmund  liurke,  the  son  of  an 
Irish  attorney',  in  good  practice.  His 
birth  took  place  either  in  1730  or  1728, 

'  biographers  being  di.sagreed  on  this  point. 
His  mother  is  described  as  a  woman  of 
:  strong  mind,  cultivated  understanding, 
and  fervent  jnety.  The  boy  showing 
symptoms  of  a  consumptive  tendency,  his 
mother  kept  him  .at  home  during  his 
childhood,  and  instructed  him  herself. 
Until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  his  Latin 
master  was  none  other  th.an  a  village 
.schoolmaster,  y’clept  O’llalloran,  wlio 
always  would  have  it  that  he  had  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  future  statesman  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  his  greatness.  In  his  twelfth 
ye.ar,  he  went  to  the  classical  school  of 
Baltimore,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  kei)t 
by  a  Quaker,  of  the  n.ame  of  Shackleton. 

In  1743,  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  .and  became  a  “  scholar  of  the 
house”  in  174(1.  He  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1748  ;  th.at  of  3LA.  in  1751  ;  and 
he  was  made  LL.D.  in  1791.  But  long 
before  that  he  had  quitted  Dublin  for 
London,  being  intended  for  the  bar,  and 
entered  as  a  student  of  the  Middle  Tem¬ 
ple  in  1747. 

Among  all  the  statesmen  drawn  from 
the  middling  chisses,  none  have  att.ained 
a  more  proniinent  po.sition  than  Warren 
Hastings,  Governor-General  of  India. 
This  distinguished  nuin  was  born  in  1732. 
Ix)rd  Macaiday  has  given  the  following 
account  of  his  childhood  : 

“  He  was  sent  early  to  the  village  school  of 
Daylsford,  in  Worcestershire,  where  he  learned 
his  lessons  on  the  same  bench  with  the  sons  of 
the  peasantry ;  nor  did  any  thing  in  his  garb 
or  his  fare  indicate  that  his  life  was  to  take  a 
widely  ditferent  course  from  that  of  the  young 
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rustics  with  whom  he  played.  But  no  cloud 
could  overcast  the  dawn  of  so  much  genius  and 
so  much  ambition.  The  very  plowmen  ob¬ 
served,  and  long  remembered,  how  kir.dly  little 
Warren  took  to  his  book.  When  he  was  eight 
years  old,  he  went  up  to  London,  and  was  sent 
to  a  achool  at  Newington,  where  he  was  well 
taught  but  ill  fed.  He  always  attributed  the 
siu^ncss  of  his  stature  to  the  hardness  and 
scanty  fiu*e  of  this  seminary.  At  ten  he  was 
removed  to  Westminster  School.  Vkung 
Bourne  was  one  of  the  masters.  Churchill, 
Colman,  Lloyd,  Cumberland,  Cowpcr,  were 
among  the  students.  Warren  was  distinguished 
among  his  comrades  as  an  excellent  swimmer, 
boatman,  and  scholar.  At  fourteen  he  was  first 
in  the  examination  for  the  foundation.  His 
name,  in  gilded  lettei^  on  the  walls  of  the  dor¬ 
mitory,  still  attests  his  victory  over  many  elder 
compeers.  He  staid  two  years  longer  at  the 
school,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a  student¬ 
ship  at  Christchurch,  when  he  was  removed 
from  Westminster  to  fill  a  writership  obtained 
for  him  in  the  service  of  the  East-India  Compa¬ 
ny.  He  passed  a  few  months  at  a  commercial 
academy,  to  study  arithmetic  and  book-keeping, 
and  in  January,  1750,  a  few  days  after  he  had 
completed  his  seventeenth  year,  he  sailed  for 
Bengal,  and  arrived  at  his  destination  in  the 
October  following.” 

And  that  boy  rose  to  be  the  governor 
of  fifty  millions  of  Asiatics  ;  “  but,”  says 
Lord  Macaulay,  “  when  his  long  public 
life,  so  singularly  checkered  with  good 
and  evil,  with  glory  and  obloquy,  had  at 
length  closed  forever,  it  w'as  to  Daylsford 
he  retired  to  die.” 

Pages  might  be  filled  with  the  names 
of  those  statesmen  who  have  carved  out 
a  distinguished  ])osition  for  themselves. 
Men  of  noble  birth  have  occupied  the 
same  ;  but  to  the  credit  of  the  former,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  rank  and  wealth 
are  wonderful  stepping-stones  to  the  ap- 
j>robation  of  the  w'orld ;  and  that,  using 
them  with  tact,  any  man  of  common  parts 
m.ay  win  the  smile  of  society,  while  genius 
and  mental  superiority,  of  a  high  degree, 
are  required  to  push  through  poverty  and 


disadvantages  of  every  kind,  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  the  great  m  birth  hold  natur¬ 
ally. 

It  is  one  thing  to  look  at  these  strug¬ 
gles  with  the  sentimental  eye  of  fiction, 
but  quite  another  to  have  them  brought 
tangibly  before  us.  There  is  a  crushing 
effect  in  poverty.  In  the  train  of  evils  it 
brings  with  it ;  the  meannesses,  the  anxie¬ 
ties,  the  cares;  the  irritating  effect  on 
the  mind,  is  apt  to  nip  genius  —  to  freeze 
the  tender  plant.  In  the  well-furnished, 
well-lit  room  of  him  w’hose  pecuniary 
means  are  certain,  whose  position  in  life 
is  as  certain,  who  has  all  the  blessings  of 
life  around  him,  it  were  eas^,  one  w’ould 
fancy,  for  the  mind  to  attain  that  equa¬ 
bility  and  calm  repose  w'hich  should  be 
so  favorable  to  the  growth  of  genius. 
Turn  to  the  abode  of  him  who  lias  to 
work  his  owm  way  in  life.  His  room  is 
uncomfortable,  his  mind  in  the  same  state 
as  his  room ;  bills  accumulate,  while  a  re¬ 
mittance  becomes  an  apocryphal  idea; 
perhaps  his  dinner  is  a  matter  of  uncx;r- 
tainty,  and  the  threadbare  condition  of  his 
co.at  a  source  of  deep  disquietude — for  he 
must  keep  a  decent  exterior  —  must  not 
sink  in  appearance  below  the  respectabili¬ 
ty  of  the  middle  classes.  He  may  be 
married ;  so  much  the  worse  if  that  be 
the  case ;  there  are  more  backs  to  clothe, 
more  mouths  to  feed,  more  anxious  beat¬ 
ing  hearts  to  soothe.  And  that,  more  or 
less,  is  just  the  picture  of  the  early  strug¬ 
gle  of  hundreds  whose  names  have  become 
finger-posts  in  the  w’orld’s  history.  Yet, 
such  a  state  appeals  inimical  to  the  growth 
of  excellence.  However,  it  is  sometimes 
only  in  appearance ;  for  poverty  (not 
penury)  gives  the  stimulus  to  genius,  and 
bids  It  rear  its  noble  head,  and  look 
proudly  at  the  world,  while  the  golden 
weight  of  affluence  may  enerv.ate,  crush, 
and  destroy  the  glorious  germ. 
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Germany.  By  Madame  tlie  Baronkw  de  Staei/- 
IloutTEiN.  With  Note*  and  Appendicea.  By  O. 
W.  WiouT,  A.M.  In  two  Toluinee.  Page*  408 
nnd  437.  New-York:  Derby  <tc  Jackson,  119 
Nassau  street.  1859. 

Volume  I.  contain*  twenty-four  chapter*.  -  Vol¬ 
ume  11.  contains  forty  chapter*  with  Appendices. 
The  authoress  of  these  volumes  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  women  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lived.  Her  talents,  her  genius,  her  learning,  and 
her  masculine  endowments,  were  unsurpassed  by 
any  female  writer.  She  was  almost  the  only 
woman  whose  talent*  and  influence  Napoleon  I. 
feared  and  hated,  and  hence  she  was  an  exile  from 
France  by  his  order.  This  work  on  Germany  is  a 
great  achievement  of  a  great  mind.  It  may  be 
regarded  a*  Madame  de  Stacl’s  most  elaborate 
|H-rformance.  The  first  volume  presents  Germany 
and  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  with  their  lit¬ 
erature  and  arts.  The  language  is  rich  in  thought, 
nnd  abounds  with  sentiments  of  sterling  good 
sense.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read,  to  be  studied,  and 
digested.  Its  perusal  will  add  mental  wealth  to 
the  reader’s  miud. 

Volume  II.  proceeds  with  the  subject  of  Litera¬ 
ture  and  the  Arts,  and  then  enters  the  domain  of 
Philosophy  and  Ethics,  passing  on  into  the  regions 
of  Religion  and  Enthusiasm.  All  along  these  ave¬ 
nues  the  gifted  authoress  gathers  up  gems  and 
treasures  of  thought  with  which  to  enrich  her 
work.  Great  value  is  added  to  the  work  by  the 
Notes  and  Appendices  of  the  Editor,  Mr.  Wight. 
The  enterprising  publishers  present  the  volumes 
in  a  neat  and  tasteful  dress,  attractive  to  the  eye. 
We  commend  this  valuable  work  to  the  lovers  of 
choice  reading. 

SHBLI.ET  Memoeials  ;  From  authentic  sources. 
Edited  by  Lady  Shelley.  To  which  is  added  an 
Essay  on  Christianity,  by  Perot  Bysshe  Shelley  : 
Now  first  printed.  Boston  :  Ticknor  k  Fielda  1859. 

The  lady  editor  of  these  Memorials  justly  claims 
for  her  book  greater  accuracy,  fidelity  and  justice  to 
the  memory,  character,  and  talents  of  the  gifted 
poet.  His  life,  and  the  checkered  incidents  which 
are  scattered  along  his  track,  partake  a  good  deal  of 
the  romantic,  made  up  of  light  and  shade,  and  not 
a  li|tlc  of  the  emotional.  The  fViends  and  admirers  of 
Shelley  will  be  gratified  to  find  in  this  volume  a  bet¬ 
ter  portraiture  of  the  character  and  writings  of  this 
gift^  man,  than  has  appeared  in  previous  books 
concerning  him.  The  publishers,  as  usual,  have 
performed  their  part,  in  so  tastefully  laying  it  before 
tlie  public. 

Rhymes  or  Twenty  Years.  A  Collection  of 
Poema  By  Henry  Morford,  Associate-Editor  of 
the  New-York  Leader.  Forming  a  handsome  12mo 
volume  of  220  pages,  with  a  portrait  on  steel,  will 
be  ready  about  the  16th  of  August  H.  Dexteri  Col, 
Publishers,  Na  113  Nassau  street 
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C.  JeuL’S  CjEsar’s  Commentaries  on  the  Galuc 
War  :  Elucidated  by  English  notes,  critical  and 
explanatory.  And  illustrated  by  maps,  plans  of  the 
battles,  views,  and  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  words  con¬ 
tained  in  the  text.  By  N.  C.  Brooks,  A.M.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Baltimore  College.  First  edition.  New- 
York:  Published  by  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Burr.  1859. 

This  is  the  neatest  and  best  edition  Illustrated  of 
Cfcsar’s  Commentaries  w'e  have  seen.  The  notes, 
maps,  and  battle-plans  add  immensely  to  the  value 
and  interest  of  the  student  of  this  old  Roman  classic. 
The  books  of  this  publLshing-house  of  A.  S.  Barnes 
k  Co.  are  always  valuable  and  well  got  up  in  a  neat 
and  tasteful  dress.  The  student  of  Latin  will  learn 
that  foundation  language  a  great  deal  easier  out  of 
such  a  book  as  this  than  from  one  got  up  after  the 
old  fashion. 

The  Poetical  Works  or  Jame.s  Gates  Perci- 
TAL:  with  a  Biographical  Sketch.  In  two  vols. 
Boston :  Ticknor  k  Fields.  1 869. 

This  is  a  beautiful  cabinet  edition,  so  neatly 
robed  in  blue  and  gold,  in  the  characteristic  style  of 
the  publishers,  which  will  almost  make  one  in  love 
with  poetry  to  examine  them.  We  are  gratified  to 
see  the  poetic  gems  of  this  man  of  genius,  whom  we 
long  knew  personally,  presented  to  the  lovers  of 
poetry  in  a  form  so  neat  and  attractive.  But  beauti¬ 
ful  os  the  outside  is,  the  inside  is  better.  Percival 
was  a  genuine  poet.  He  was  bom  a  poet.  Let  all 
lovers  of  poetry  buy  these  volumes,  and  drink  luxu¬ 
riously  at  their  crystal  fountains. 

Idylls  or  the  Kino.  By  Alfred  Tenntso.n, 
D.C.L.,  Poet- Laureate  Boston ;  Ticknor  and  I'ields. 
1859.  . 

The  contents  are :  Enid,  Vivien,  Elaine,  Guine¬ 
vere.  All  the  admirers  of  this  eelebrated  poet  will 
be  glad  to  know  tliat  this  work  is  published  by  these 
gentlemen,  so  that  they  can  procure  it,  and  feast 
upon  its  poetic  luxuries. 

The  White  Mountain  Guide-Book.  Published 
at  Concord,  New-Hampshire,  by  Edson  C.  Eastman. 
1869. 

All  travelers  to  that  most  interesting  region 
about  the  White  Mountains  sliould  have  this  best  of 
guide-books,  to  tell  them  what  they  can  see,  and 
what  they  will  w’ish  to  remember,  about  those  colos¬ 
sal  mountain  peaks  and  glens. 

The  Illustrated  Pilgrim  Almanac.  1860. 
Published  in  aid  of  the  Monument  Fund.  Boston : 
A.  Williams  k  Company,  100  Washington  street. 
No.  1.  Prioe,  26  cents.  This  is  the  neatest 
Almanac  of  modem  times,  which  we  have  seen. 
Its  historical  value,  portraits,  scenes,  and  sketches, 
ought  to  secure  it  a  place^iu  thousands  of  families. 
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Castlereaoh,  Talleyrand,  Mattemich,  and  Nes¬ 
selrode  once  upon  a  time  organized  a  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance,  and  a  Bonaparte  died  on  an  island  rock! 
France  was  then  the  victim.  ‘ 

Now  a  Bonaparte,  some  fifty  years  later,  step  by  I 
step,  is  organizing  another  Holy  Alliance.  Btutt-  I 
gardt  first,  Villafranca  next ;  possibly  follows,  de¬ 
murely,  Berlin.  Who  is  now  the  victim  ?  The  cloud 
in  the  skv  already  is  bigger  than  the  hand !  Smiles 
succeed  frowns,  and  a  typhoon  is  bom  in  an  hour  I  | 

The  same  impenetrable  mystery  surrounds  the  I 
Emperor.  The  same  implacable  silence.  The  same  : 
fascinating,  melancholy  smile.  j 

For  twelve  long  years,  with  Catholic  devotion,  be  ; 
has  kept  a  terrible  secret  He  has  gathered  a  j 
world's  audience  to  hear  him  think.  Philip  and  the  I 
first  Bonaparto  disposed  of  courts,  crowns,  cabinets,  | 
camps,  and  churches  as  of  the  titular  dignitariee  of  a  j 
chessboard.  Another  people's  Emperor  is  making  ' 
similar  plans.  No  one  individual  since  Adam's 
schoolboy  days  has  elevated  himself  so  far  above  ' 
other  Emperors;  so  exalted  by  created  fortune  as  to  ' 
arouse  the  jealousy  of  sleeping  nations  into  fear  I  * 
Never  on  world’s  record  was  such  moderation —  ; 
suebjudgment — such  unheard  of  proceedings.  When  i 
the  world  said  peace,  Napoleon  made  war.  When  ! 
the  world  said  war,  Napoleon  made  peace.  The  ' 
Emperor’s  almost  supernatural  genius  has  galvanized  , 
me  into  a  Bonapartist ;  yet  be  must  pardon  me  for  > 
writing  what  I  think.  j 

POETRAiT  or  IIcifBOLDT. — The  “  Memoriam"  of  i 
this  renowned  man,  in  this  number  of  the  Eclectic,  ' 
will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  brief  outline  sketch  of  j 
his  eventful  and  very  useful  life.  In  connection  j 
with  this  “  Memoriam”  we  are  desirous  of  gratifying  | 
our  readers  with  a  well-executed  and  accurate  por-  i 
trait  of  this  great  min,  whose  name  and  fame  as  a  : 
Traveler,  as  a  Ph'Josopher,  as  a  man  of  Science  and  I 
vast  mental  acquirements,  are  known  in  all  civilized  ' 
lands.  We  have  had  his  portrait  reengmved  in  a  | 
good  degree,  to  accompany  his  “  Memoriam,”  to  ! 
embellish  further  this  number  of  the  Eclectic,  and 
add  interest  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  he  gazes  j 
upon  the  features  of  the  venerable  man  now  no 
longer  a  denizen  of  time. 

Mktiorologt.  —  M.  Coulvier  -  Gravier  has  at 
length  published  his  Bestarches  nr  let  MrUoret,  et  | 
nr  Its  Lou  qui  Us  rigisaent.  The  volume  contains 
the  (hiit  of  fifty  years  of  study,  the  attention  of  its 
author  having  b€«n  directed  to  the  subject  from  his 
infancy  by  hia  mother,  who  loved  to  regard  meteo- 
rologi^  phenomena  as  eminently  “  declaring  the 
glory  of  God.”  The  volume  treats  of  every  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  contains  plates  of  comets,  halos, 
shooting  stars,  rainbows,  lightning,  etc.  M.  Coul- 
vier-Gravier  was  greatly  euoourag^  and  aided  by 
the  late  M.  F.  Arago,  the  astronomer. 

ViBTicAi.  Photography.  —  M.  Richbourg,  a 
French  artist,  now  engaged  at  St  Petersburg  in 
photographing  monuments,  works  of  art,  palaces, 
etc.,  for  M.  Gauthier’s  Treasures  of  Art  tn  Ancient 
and  Modem  Russia,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
vertically,  representations  of  the  interiors  of  cupola^ 
vaults,  etc.  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to  prepuce, 
for  the  first  time,  a  copy  of  the  immense  composition 
painted  by  the  Rushan  artist  Bruloff  on  the  dome  of 
St  Isaac  at  St  Petersburgh. — La  LuinUre. 


Curious  Wat  or  recrivwo  a  Fortune. — A 
worthy  gentleman  of  Rouen  is  at  present  receiving 
a  fortune  which  came  to  him  by  the  drawing  of  a 
cork,  in  the  following  curious  manner:  Oblig^  by 
the  state  of  hia  health,  last  summer,  to  change  the 
air,  he  went  to  the  sea  shore  at  Villiers-sur-Mor, 
near  Tronville,  and  walking  on  the  beach  he  noticed 
that  a  lad,  who  was  also  promenading  there  with 
his  iather,  had  (bund  a  seal^  bottle  among  the  sea¬ 
weed.  The  Catber  bade  the  child  “throw  away 
the  dirty  thing,  and  not  to  bo  soiling  his  fingers 
upon  which  the  invalid  picked  up  the  cast-away  bot¬ 
tle  and  took  it  with  him  to  his  lodgings.  The  cork 
drawn,  the  bottle  was  found  to  contain  a  written 
document  proi)orly  signed,  and  dated  on  hoard  a 
versel  which  hud  sprung  a  leak  and  was  about  to 
sink.  It  ran  thus :  “  About  to  perish,  I  commend 

my  soul  to  God.  I  hereby  constitute  the  finder  of 
this  will,  inclased  in  a  bottle,  my  sole  heir.  My 
fortune,  most  lalroriuusly  acquired,  amounts  to  near¬ 
ly  350,000  francs  and  tlie  small  house  in  which  I 
have  resided  at  'Valparaiso.  This  tenement  I  wish 
converted  into  a  diapcl,  and  that  a  mass  may  be 
said  there  unco  a  month  for  the  repose  of  my  soul. 

The  fortune  will  be  found  deposit^  with  M - , 

notary,  of  Paris,  to  whom,  from  time  to  time,  it  has 
been  transmitted  mo.  Pray  for  me.  Sign^ - ” 

Acceleration  op  the  Moon’s  Mean  Motion. — 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  appears  an  able  account 
of  the  present  state  of  the  controversy  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  Rev.  R.  Main,  the  President  The  accel¬ 
eration  of  the  moon’s  mean  motion  was  known  to 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Halley  in  1G95 ;  was  written  upon 
by  Dunthome  in  1749;  and  during  the  last  fifty 
years  has  occupied  the  attention  of  Laplace,  Airy, 
Adams,  and  other  great  astronomers.  The  present 
controversy  relates  to  the  amount  of  the  coefficient 
of  tlte  acceleration.  The  old  coefficient  is  supported 
by  Plana,  Pantecoulant,  and  Hanson,  and  impugned 
by  Adams  and  Delaunay.  Mr.  Main  refers  to  many 
papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions,  and  elsewhere.  His  resume 
will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  persona  interest¬ 
ed  in  this  profound  question. 

The  British  Museum. — An  account  of  the  in¬ 
come  and  expenditure  of  the  British  Museum  for 
the  financial  year  ended  March  31,  1859;  of  the 
estimated  charges  of  the  expenses  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1860,  and  sum  necessary  to  discharge  the 
same ;  number  of  persons  admitted  and  progress  of 
arrangement,  etc.,  has  been  published.  The  expen¬ 
diture  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  £73,500,  in¬ 
cluding  an  item  of  £496  for  publishing  “  cuneiform 
inscriptions,”  and  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  on 
the  3l8tof  March  of  £25,241.  Salario.s  figure  for 
£35,004,  house-expenses  for  £3253.  purchases  atd 
acquisitions  for  £19,830,  bookbinding,  <  abinets,  etc , 
for  £13,116,  and  printing  catalogues,  making  casts, 
et<L,  for  £1717.  The  net  amount  of  the  estimated 
expenditure  fur  the  year  1859-60  is  £77,425.  Last 
year  519,565  persons  were  admitted  to  view  the 
general  collections,  against  621,034  in  1857,  361,714 
in  1855. 

Intelligence  from  St  Petersburg  gives  details 
of  the  solemn  inauguration  of  a  monument  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  on  the  25th  ult  The  monument 
consists  of  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze,  from  the 
studio  of  Baron  Klodt 


